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THE BALTIC FLEET IN MADAGASCAR WATERS WORK AXD DISCIPLINE THE THIRD 

SQUADRON — HOME- NA^'AL DEVELOPMENTS THE SECOND SQUADRON AT SINGAPORE 

THE QUESTION OF NEUTRALITY — FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN — AN ANXIOUS 

SITUATION. 



IT is just a 3'ear since the first act in 
the great military drama of the Far 
East opened at midnight on February 
8th, 1904, in the roadstead outside the 
harbour of Fort Arthur. In this short 
interval Port Arthur itself has passed into 



has found its way into the Indian Ocean. 
Thus once more, at the commencement of 
a new act, the curtain rises on Russian 
ships at anchor, and it would be difficult 
indeed to exaggerate the extraordinary 
interest and many-sided significance of 



Japanese hands, and the powerful squad- the spectacle thus afforded. 



ron, which on that eventful night learnt 
the first lesson of a long and terrible 
series, has ceased to be. In the Far East 
itself the naval might of Russia is repre- 
sented only by a few patched-up cruisers 
and other smaller craft at Vladivostok. 
But a new fleet has been got together in 
the Baltic, and, after certain vicissitudes, 



In Chapter LXXVII. we left the two 
original divisions of the Second Russian 
Pacific Squadron on the point of con- 
centrating at Nossi Be, on the north-west 
coast of Madagascar ; while a third sup- 
plementary division was preparing to 
enter the Suez Canal. This was early in 
the new year, and later, in February, th? 
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massed divisions, with their accompany- 
ing- colliers, aggregated no fewer than 
seventy vessels. The sojourn of such a 
vast assemblage of ships, some of them 
battleships of the highest class, in these 
waters would have been an exciting cir- 
cumstance even under peaceful con- 
ditions. But the fact that this great 
fleet was on its way to a theatre of war, 
where it was clearly destined to play a 
tremendous role, invested its perform- 
ances during- this period with peculiar 
fascination, to which subsequent eventu- 
alities were to add a tinge of gloomy 
pathos. 

The history of the eight or ten weeks 
spent by the former Russian Baltic Fleet 
at Nossi B6 is not likely ever to be 
written in detail, and the published 
information on the subject is remarkably 
meagre. It is not, however, difficult to 
conjure up a mental picture of the three- 
score and ten ships at anchor in the 
calm sea at the north of the Mozambique 
Channel, their hulls set steadily in the 
oily-looking waters, and the whole sur- 
rounding atmosphere oppressively still 
and damply hot throughout two-thirds of 
the long day and night. Here and there, 
too, a few references in letters enable us 
to realise the interesting fact that, even 
in this exhausting environment, consider- 
able activity was being displayed by the 
Russian commander in the direction of 
levelling up his ships and men to a 
higher state of fighting efficiency. One 
such reference, contributed by a corre- 
spondent who, in association with a con- 
tractor for supplies, visited the squadron 
at anchor and boarded a number of the 
principal ships, is singularly interesting. 

" Admiral Rozhdestvensky," says this 
informant, "has worked wonders with 
his fleet. When he left Europe I am 
told that the ships were foul and dirty. 



that the men were untrained, undisci- 
plined and rebellious, and that the moral 
was hopelessly bad. I could see no 
evidence whatever of this state of affairs. 
Although the ships still looked somewhat 
unprofessional, they were clean and trim, 
with the exception of their ■ bottoms, 
which were more or less covered with 
barnacles. In spite of the great heat, 
the steaming humidity, and the ignorance 
of the Russian sailor, the Admiral has 
maintained a clean bill of health. 

"It is true that many men, not being- 
' salted ' to hot climates, suffered from 
the heat, but there were no cases of in- 
fectious diseases. 

' ' The discipline of the fleet is excellent, 
but very severe, the men being heavily 
punished for the smallest delinquencies. 
A constant routine of drill takes place 
day in and day out — heavy gun firing, 
torpedo-net practice, submarines dashing" 
about, small-arms drill, and scouting, all 
under the watchful eye of the Admiral, 
who seems to be the life and soul of the 
expedition. 

" When the fleet came to Nossi Be 
there was much drunkenness, but that has 
been practically stamped out. The men are 
worked too hard to indulge in excesses 
of any kind, for they are generally too 
tired to do anything but sleep after their 
day's exercises." 

Later, the same correspondent adds : 
" It would be absurd to corrpare the fleet 
with the British or the German Navy, but 
at the same time, the men look reasonably 
workmanlike. Admiral Rozhdestvensky 
is gradually making sailors of them, and, 
like all Russians, they are brave and 
physically strong." 

As to the manner in which Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky preserved discipline in 
his command several stories are told, of 
which the following, contributed by the 



IRON DISCIPLINE. 
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St. Petersburg- correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph, is t)'pical : — 

In the \\aters of Madagascar orders 
were issued that after sundown no ollicer 
or other person should be on z\.n\ \ essel 
but his own. One evening-, ho\\-ever, a 
Sister of Mercy from the Orel sta3'ed a 
considerable time longer, and when she 
at last wished to retire a steam launch 
was lowered, and three olTicers gallanllv 



car, which I\ozhdestvensky put down 
promptly and ruthlessly. The two ring- 
leaders were shot in a twinkling, and 
their principal followers recei\'ed propor- 
tionately severe punishments." 

In other ways besides constant drill and 
naval exercises generally, the Second Pa- 
cific Squadron was kept busily exercised 
during its st.'iv in i\fadagascar waters. 
The recjuiremcnts of such a fleet in the 




THE RUSSIAN HOSPITAL SHIP OREL. 



accompanied her back to the hospital 
ship. Rozhdestvensky, -\vho got wind of 
this breach of regulations, at once sig- 
nalled that the launch was to come along- 
side the flagship, when he saw the three 
officers and the Sister of Mercy. He then 
gave orders that the nurse was to be es- 
corted to her ship, and that the officers 
were to go back next day to Russia in dis- 
grace. And no entreaties availed to have 
that sentence commuted. There was a 
mutiny some time afterw-ards on board 
the Orel in the waters of Madagas- 



way of coal and food were enormous, 
and, although the attendant colliers and 
transports had brought with them vast 
stores — one French steamer alone is said 
to have carried i,ooo tons of frozen meat, 
while a collier is reported to have been 
wrecked with 12,000 tons of coal on 
board — the Admiral was keen to purchase 
as much supplementary fuel and food as 
possible, and many of the inhabitants of 
North Madagascar became rich through 
their traffic with a fleet so eager to buy, 
and apparently so reckless as to the price 
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they paid. Mention was made in Chap- 
ter LXXVII. of the quantities of cham- 
pagne shipped for the officers, who also 
laid in a huge stock of liqueurs, pre- 
serves, and other delicacies more suited 
to the needs of wealthy yachtsmen than 
of sailors about to meet a powerful 
enemy in a fight to a finish. It is a 
curious commentary on Rozhdestvensky's 
iron discipline that, while he was work- 
ing his fleet to the utmost, he should not 
have sternly forbidden this senseless ex- 
travagance. It was not, as we have 
seen, from any tender regard for the 
susceptibilities of his officers as distinct 
from the men. 

As to discipline and duty he kept the 
former under constant observation. " We 
work," says one officer writing home 
from Madagascar, " almost till we drop 
from exhaustion. If you could see our 
men now you would not recognise them. 
They have been regenerated,' and have 
already fathomed all the mysteries of 
naval service — rapidity, accuracy, atten- 
tiveness, and, above all else, a conscious 
interest in the work. . . . The Ad- 
.miral himself is present everywhere, is 
interested in everything, gives instruc- 
tions, and works like all of us without 
rest or signs of fatigue. Stern and atterj- 
tive to our wants, Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky entirely re-educated not only the 
rank and file, but the officers as well." 
Yet much of the effect of this hard work 
and training cannot but have been 
destroyed by the concessions made to 
that habit of self-indulgence which, from 
the outbreak of the war, had so sharply 
distinguished the naval and military 
officers of the Tsar from the commis- 
sioned ranks of the Japanese Army and 
Fleet. 

It goes without saying that such a 
protracted halt as that made by Admiral 



Rozhdestvensky at Nossi Be was not 
wholly due to his anxiety to level up the 
efficiency of his command and to make 
sure of crossing the Indian Ocean with full 
bunkers and ample stores of champagne 
and other "necessaries." There were 
at least two other circumstances to be 
taken into account, to both of which brief 
anticipatory allusion was made in Chap- 
ter LXXVII. 

In the first place the arrival of the 
news of the fall of Port Arthur had not 
only modified to a serious extent the 
whole naval situation, but had produced, 
according to Reuter's correspondent at 
Port Louis, a feeling of profound de- 
moralisation among the crews of the 
Second Pacific Squadron, which it was 
absolutely necessary to remove as far as 
possible before proceeding to the zone of 
possible combat. Secondly, although the 
Admiral may have all along known that 
it might be impossible to await in Mada- 
gascar waters the arrival of the Third 
Squadron, which was now being fitted 
out at Libau, there would be an added 
chance of a future junction if the Second 
Squadron could delay its departure east- 
ward until the reinforcing ships were well 
on their way. 

It must at least be put to Rozhdest- 
vensky's credit that throughout he was 
under no illusions as to the magnitude of 
the task entrusted to him, and that from 
first to last he did his best to render the 
chances in his favour as numerous and 
substantial as possible. Herein he only 
followed Kuropatkin, but he had a singu- 
lar advantage over that unfortunate 
leader. For it would seem that he was 
given, or assumed, a greater liberty of 
action than had been enjoyed hitherto by 
any naval commander since the institu- 
tion of submarine telegraphy. He had 
already displayed singular independence 
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in regard to the North Sea outrage, and 
since his arrival in the Indian Ocean had 
still further emancipated himself from 
home control. Early in March the Rus- 
sian Admiralty made the curious state- 
ment that it was unaware of Rozhdest- 
vensky's immediate intentions, as he no 
longer reported his movements. It is 
probable then that the Admiral, on his 
own initiative, had deliberately extended 
his stay at Nossi B6 to as late a date as 
possible, partly with a view to letting 
the stunning effect of the fall of Port 
Arthur on his officers and men wear off, 
but more particularly in the hope of 
bringing the Third Squadron closer up 
in his wake. 

The Third Squadron itself, consisting 
of the battleship Imperator Nicolai I., 
the armoured ships Admiral Ousiiakof, 
Admiral Seniavine, and General Admiral 
Apraxsin, and the cruiser Vladimir 
Monomach — details respecting which were 
given on page 430 of Vol. II. — left Libau 
on February isth. The squadron was 
under the command of Admiral Niebo- 
gatoff, and from the first its efficiency 
was doubtful, not only because the ships 
were of second and third-rate quality, but 
by reason of the rank insubordination 
which was prevalent among the crews. 

Four days after the squadron started a 
sailor was shot for stabbing a lieutenant, 
and other evidences of mutinous spirit 
showed what a risk was being run in 
order to provide Admiral Rozhdestvensky 
with, as it proved, an entirely worthless 
reinforcement. The voyage of the Third 
Squadron through the North Sea, the 
North Atlantic, and the Mediterranean 
was leisurely, and it was not until March 
24th that it arrived at Port Said en route, 
according to the official statement, for 
the French port of Jibutil and Vladivos- 
tok. Meanwhile, as we shall see pre- 



sently, the Second Squadron had left 
Madagascar waters and proceeded to- 
wards the Far East. But, before re- 
suming the story of Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky 's effort to restore Russia's naval 
position in the Far East, a few words 
may now conveniently be given to certain 
other Russian naval developments asso- 
ciated with this momentous experiment. 

We may pass very lightly over the 
preparation of a Fourth Pacific Squad- 
ron, for the simple and direct reason that 
these preparations eventually proved 
wholly futile. But a sustained interest 
is still attached to the Russian plans of 
naval reconstruction, partly in view of 
subsequent happenings, and partly by 
reason of the intervention of that huge 
American concern, the Bethlehem Steel 
and Iron Company, the president of 
which, the renowned Mr. Schwab, made 
a special visit to St. Petersburg at this 
juncture in connection with tenders for 
Russian battleships. The actual negotia- 
tions in this connection have no special 
interest, but the circumstance that the 
resources of a country like the United 
States should be at the disposal of a 
belligerent nation, with the aims and 
methods of which the American people 
can hardly be said to have much sym- 
pathy, has a certain historical interest 
which must not be overlooked. Of 
course, it was essential to the perform- 
ance of any such contract as that sought 
by Mr. Schwab that the war should be 
terminated before the delivery of a single 
warship. But the power of national 
wealth can hardly be better illustrated 
than by possibilities such as those here 
indicated. 

Some few years ago it used to be said 
by . competent naval critics that in any 
great naval war the probability was that 
the original fleets of two Powers of about 
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equal strength would be sent speedily to 
the bottom, and that ultimate victory 
would rest witli tlie Po«er which could 
outstrip its adversary in the construction 
of a new fleet. This used to be regarded 
as a strong demonstration of the advan- 
tages possessed by Great Britain in her 
private ship-building yards, and no doubt 



luctance to let sentiment stand in the 
way of business, we shall readily per- 
cei\e that a nation which can somehow 
find the money, or whose credit remains 
e\'en moderately good, can occupy at the 
end of a devastating war a position 
altogether different from that which it 
would ha\e been compelled to occupy 
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the argument to some extent still holds 
good. But it must be modified, at any 
rate, by the contemplation of such cases 
as we have here illustrated. 

If we only partially concede the claim 
of the Bethlehem yards that they can 
now turn out complete battleships, 
better, cheaper, and more quickly built 
than any constructed elsewhere, and, if 
we take into account the American re- 



twenty years ago. For if the ships have 
been ordered in good time, and there is 
money enough in the exchequer to pay 
for them, or sufficient security can be 
gi\en for the ultimate discharge of the 
bill, there is nothing to pre\ent a nation 
signing a peace in the autumn and start- 
ing afresh with a dozen brand-new first- 
class battleships in the following spring. 
Of course there are limitations, but 
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there is no question that this aspect of 
naval construction is one which hardly 
received the attention it deserved until 
the president of the Bethlehem Steel and 



steamers to serve both as transports and 
as auxiliary cruisers. Much activity 
was also displayed in the matter of sub- 
marines, and in the middle of March it 
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Iron Company offered to build Russia a 
new navy " in a hurry." 

Apart from an idea of naval construc- 
tion on a huge scale, the Russian Ad- 
miralty was credited at this period with 
ceaseless efforts to purchase foreign 



was stated that the number of Russian 
submarines of a serviceable type built 
or building was twenty-five. Here, 
again, American enterprise was illustrat- 
ed, the latest batch of eight boats, which 
had just been laid down in a secluded 
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portion of the inner harbour of Sevasto- 
pol, being of the most up-to-date Ameri- 
can type, both construction and super- 
vision being entrusted to American 
experts. 

In Chapter LXXVII. extended mention 
was made of Captain Klado's efforts to 
impress his views of the naval situation 
upon the Russian Admiralty and the 
public. Notwithstanding some strong 
hints that he was going rather too far 
and too fast in this direction, Captain 
Klado, before leaving Paris at the close 
of the North Sea Inquiry, prepared for 
the press a work entitled ' ' The Russian 
Navy in the Russo-Japanese War. 
After the Departure of the Second 
Squadron." French and English trans- 
lations of this work were published, and 
it created a temporary sensation by its 
candid admission of defects, its warm 
advocacy of naval reconstruction and the 
liberation at all hazards of the Black Sea 
Fleet, and its ridiculous charges against 
Great Britain in regard to the Dogger 
Bank episode. But the wrath of the 
Russian Admiralty had now been fully 
aroused ; Captain Klado was forthwith 
deprived of the greater part of his official 
emoluments, and was ordered to take up 
a rather nebulous appointment, the com- 
mand of the river gunboats, on the Amur. 
Here he once more came into collision 
with the authjorities, and shortly after- 
wards disappeared from public view, a 
martyr to the illusion that Russian 
bureaucratic methods could as yet be 
combated successfully by mere honesty 
of purpose and plain speaking. 

Returning to Admiral Rozhdestven- 
sky's fleet in Madagascar waters, we find 
this at the beginning of March becoming 
a centre of other than purely warlike 
interest. It was obvious that, with the 
best intentions in the world, the French, 



into whose possession Madagascar had 
passed after the expedition of 1894-5, 
were allowing their neutrality to be 
played with somewhat recklessly by the 
commander of the Second Russian Pacific 
Squadron, and a situation was fast 
arising which would justify the strongest 
protests on the part of Japan. The 
above-quoted correspondent of the Daily 
Express, who visited the Russian 
fleet at Nossi B6, pointed out that, 
although the ships were anchored out- 
side the three-mile radius, picket boats 
were sent ashore daily for bullocks, 
chickens, and all sorts of supplies, and 
no difficulty was raised. 

In France itself it was felt that the 
good name of the country was likely 
to be called in question if this state of 
things continued, and there can be little 
doubt that the French Government 
addressed some strong remonstrances 
to Russia on the subject. These were 
so far effectual that on March i6th Ad- 
miral Rozhdestvensky's fleet weighed 
anchor and left Nossi Be for an un- 
known destination. Later it transpired 
that the fleet had shaped its course in 
the first place for the Chagos Islands, 
and on April 8th the squadron was 
sighted at Singapore. On the previous 
day the Third Squadron under Admiral 
Niebogatoff had left Jibutil, where it 
had learnt with profound discouragement 
the news of the battle of Mukden, of 
which a description will be found in 
subsequent chapters. 

A critically interesting situation was 
now being reached. It had been freely 
anticipated by some that Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky would not be suffered to 
cross the Indian Ocean without en- 
countering at least a portion of the Jap- 
anese Fleet. But it was hardly surpris- 
ing that Admiral Togo should prefer 
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to wait for the newcomers within 
easy reach of his base, instead of ad- 
venturing his ships in the Indian Ocean, 
where not only the Russians might give 
them the sHp, but where, moreover, re- 
pairs could not be effected in the event 
of an engagement. This did not, how- 
ever, lessen the excitement created by 
Rozhdestvensky's nearer approach to 
the danger zone, an excitement which 
was now beginning to be coupled with 
genuine respect for the magnitude of the 
Russian Admiral's achievement. This 
latter sentiment was well voiced in tlie 
leading London journal by a corre- 
spondent who wrote : ' ' We have 
suffered many things at the hands of the 
Russian Navy during this war ; never- 
theless, the news that Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky and the Baltic Fleet, scorning 
evasion and concealment, have stood on 
down the Straits of Malacca, have 
passed Singapore, and have sailed 
proudly into the China Seas will send a 
thrill of admiration through all English- 
men who read of it, and will enable us 
to forgive many things and admit that 
the Russian seamen appear ready to 
meet with courage all that the fortune 
of war may send them." 

Of the appearance of the Second 
Pacific Squadron off Singapore an 
interesting account was given by 
Renter's correspondent, telegraphing on 
April 8th. As the entry of the fleet 
into Far Eastern waters is an event of 
distinct historical importance, this 
description of the scene by an eye-wit- 
ness is subjoined : — 

" The Baltic Fleet was sighted off 
Singapore at half-past two this after- 
noon, and passed seven miles out. All 
the ships were burning soft coal, and 
the smoke they made was visible for 
miles. As a spectacle the procession of 



the warships, moving four abreast, was 
most splendid. The ships, magnificent 
but foul, were proceeding at about 
. eight knots, and it took them fifty-five 
minutes to pass a given point. The van 
was formed by a large cruiser and three 
converted Hamburg - American liners. 
Then came the cruisers, colliers, and 
battleships, the colliers being mostly in 
the centre. 

" I went out in my launch to see the 
fleet at close quarters. All the vessels 
showed signs of their long voyage in 
tropical seas, about a foot of seaweed 
being visible along the water line. One 
ancient cruiser had wooden stocked 
anchors. The decks of the warships 
were laden with coal, and the colliers 
and converted liners were light. 

" The Russian Consul, M. Roudanov- 
sky, visited the fleet and gave despatches 
to a torpedo-boat, but the ships did not 
stop. Subsequently he went alongside 
the Vice-Admiral's ship, but did not go 
on board, the conversation being carried 
on from the launch. He gave the Rus- 
sians their first news of the disaster at 
Mukden. No gangways were lowered, 
no one was permitted to go on board, 
and no news was vouchsafed. The 
only launches allowed to approach were 
mine and that of the Consul. 

" In town the native population, 
greatly excited, turned out and lined the 
sea front. The gunners and submarine 
miners were kept at their posts all day, 
manning the guns and mines. They 
were still at their posts when the fleet 
disappeared, about five in the afternoon, 
beneath the eastern horizon, still emit- 
ting volumes of black smoke. As the 
fleet did not enter territorial waters no 
salutes were fired." 

The Russian Fleet had hardly cleared 
the Straits of Malacca when rumours of 
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encounters with the Japanese cruisers 
commenced, only to be followed by con- 
tradictions and fresh rumours. These 
reports obtained some credence owing 
to the common knowledge that Japanese 
scouts had a short time previously been 
sighted on several occasions in this 
neighbourhood, and it is certain that the 
Russians themselves fully expected to 
be attacked at this stage of their voyage. 
But, as a matter of fact, no action took 
place for several weeks to come, the 
interval of suspense being protracted to 
an extent which seemed impossible in 
these days when, both on sea and land, 
there are so many cogent reasons for 
bringing rriatters as quickly as possible 
to a clear issue. Although, however, 
not until the end of May did the 
Trafalgar of this extraordinary cam- 
paign take place, there was no lack of 
incident to render these weeks of wait- 
ing deeply interesting to the world at 
large. For Admiral Rozhdestvensky's 
arrival in the China Sea first brought 
into serious rehef the responsibihties of 
several European Powers in regard to 
the maintenance of neutrality, and later 
placed one of these Powers in a position 
of such extreme delicacy that only with 
the greatest difficulty complications were 
avoided which might have wrapped the 
whole civihsed world in the flames of 
war. 

There is no doubt that, from the 
standpoint of nations desiring to carry 
out honourably the spirit as well as the 
letter of international law, no more 
dangerous firebrand than Rozhdestven- 
sky ever held a responsible command. 
Morbidly impulsive to a degree already 
demonstrated with some clearness by 
the North Sea outrage, this extra- 
ordinary man was a mere fanatic where 
the possible side issues of his present 



enterprise were concerned. " I will 
enter Kiao-chau if I like, and who dare 
hinder me? " he is reported to have 
said to a French journalist who was 
questioning him as to his possible line 
of action. " I will go into any and 
every port I like — into Hong Kong, ay, 
into an Indian port if necessary! " It 
is said that he was quite undismayed at 
the prospect of trouble with Great 
Britain, which he anticipated, and 
actually foretold. But, of course, he 
did not condescend to explain how he 
proposed to silence the guns of Hong 
Kong or deal with Great Britain's naval 
forces on the East Indies, China, and 
Australian stations, which would soon 
have closed in on him had he taken any 
liberties with our territorial waters. 
Apart from such idle vapourings con- 
cerning ourselves, it was clear that 
Germany, Holland, the United States, 
and France were all justified in enter- 
taining apprehensions respecting the 
future performances of such a queer- 
tempered individual, imbued as the latter 
was with the idea that his command of 
a powerful Russian fleet would enable 
him to place any interpretation he chose 
on the obligations of international law. 
Of the interested countries mentioned, 
two, the United States and Holland, had 
already given Russia plainly to under- 
stand that if any attempt were made to 
use the Philippine Islands or the Dutch 
East Indies for purposes connected with 
the conduct of the war the attempt would 
be resisted by force of arms. In the 
case of the United States such a declara- 
tion was a peculiarly impressive one, and 
in that of Holland the Russian Govern- 
ment would have been almost equally 
foolish to provoke a conflict with a 
Power so tenacious, and one likely in 
such a case to receive a full measure of 
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outside support. As events showed, the 
" well-worn neutrality " of Germany was 
not to be seriously tried,' but it is con- 
ceivable that here, too, a hint was given 
that Rozhdestvensky's bluster about 
entering Kiao-chau if he thought fit was 
not pleasing to German ears, and that, 
beyond the help already given in the 
way of coal and liners adapted for use 
as auxiliary cruisers, the Russian Pacific 
Squadron must not expect anything but 
sympathy from its German friends. 

But France was in a different position 
altogether. In the first place she was 
Russia's ally, and as such anxious to 
do all that was honourably possible to 
further her interests. Secondly, the 
French possessions in Indo-China were 
both capable of furnishing practically 
unlimited supplies, at any rate of food, 
to the Russian Fleet, and were also con- 
veniently adjacent to the probable area 
of naval operations. It will be remem- 
bered that after the naval action of 
August loth, 1904, the Russian cruiser 
Diana took refuge at Saigon, the head- 
quarters of the P'rench Navy in French 
Indo-China, and was subsequently dis- 
mantled there. There were also a 
number of useful bays along the coast 
of Indo-China in which even a consider- 
able squadron could obtain secure 
anchorages, and at the same time enjoy 
facilities for getting supplies from shore, 
provided the local authorities were not 
too fussily scrupulous. 

There is every reason to believe that, 
warned by what had occurred at Nossi 
Be, and sincerely anxious not to carry 
their partiaHty for " the friendly and 
allied nation " too far, the French 
Foreign Minister had requested the Rus- 
sian Government to give Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky precise instructions as to 
the respect he ought to pay to French 



neutrality in the waters of Indo-China. 
It is equally credible that the Russian 
Government gave copious assurances 
as to the scrupulous care which would 
be exercised in deferring to French 
wishes. But with such an extremely 
arbitrary and irresponsible fleet com- 
mander as Admiral Rozhdestvensky 
these ordinary safeguards were not 
likely to prove effectual. It may even 
be surmised that the Admiral was well 
aware that, if he could secure any 
tangible advantage by setting at naught 
any formal instructions that might reach 
him from home, he would not be taken 
more sharply to account by his Sovereign 
and official chiefs than he had been for 
his performances in the North Sea. 
Be this as it may, it soon became evident 
that the Second Pacific Squadron in- 
tended to regard French neutrality as a 
dead letter, and to utilise the coasts of 
French Indo-China to the fullest possible 
extent both as a shelter from Japanese 
attack, and as a useful quarter in which 
to await the arrival of the Third Squad- 
ron and make ready for the coming 
supreme struggle. 

It would be tedious, and serve no use- 
ful purpose, to describe in detail the 
course of events connected with the pro- 
gress of the Third Squadron during the 
remainder of April and the greater part 
of May. It will be sufficient to say 
briefly that, before finally advancing to 
try conclusions with his great antagonist, 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky made a pro- 
longed sojourn first in Kamranh Bay, on 
the Cochin China coast, and later in 
Honkohe Bay, which also lies within 
French jurisdiction. During this period 
a crisis arose of an extremely acute 
description, one, in fact, which was at 
one time much nearer fresh warlike 
eventuahty than was generally imagined. 
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Even from the guarded statements of 
those " behind the scenes," it was clear 
that the most distressing consequences 
were only averted by a hint to France 
from a quarter from which such a 
suggestion at such a juncture had some- 
thing of the character of a solemn and 
final warning. 

There is, unfortunately, little doubt 
that the strongly expressed wish of the 
French Government that its neutrality 
should be carefully maintained in respect 
to the stay of the Second Squadron on 
the Cochin China coasts was disregarded 
not only by Admiral Rozhdestvensky, 
but by the local French officials. There 
is no sort of doubt that, whether the 
Second Squadron did or did not observe 
international law to the extent of remain- 
ing three miles from the shore, it profited 
largely by its proximity to the latter to 
obtain supplies, and it was even stated 
by eye-witnesses that local French 
officials openly looked on while, the laws 
of neutrality were being thus set at 
defiance. In view of the eventual re- 
sults it is not necessary to enter closely 
into detail ; but the Japanese deemed 
their case sufficiently strong to address a 
very serious protest indeed to the French 
Government, and presently it began to 
dawn not only upon France but upon Eng- 
land as well that, unless something were 
done, and done quickly, the two latter 
countries would find themselves at war ! 
For it was now evident that the 
Japanese public was thoroughly aroused, 
and the Tokio Press was urging the 
Government in no uncertain language to 
take prompt steps which would have 
brought matters to a terribly clear issue. 
Japan felt that the evidence in her hands 
was sufficient to warrant a charge 
against France of having violated her 
neutrality and so committed an act of 



war. If that charge could have been 
sustained, and Japan had called upon 
England to act up to the terms of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, England could 
not but have responded, and in a few 
hours irrevocable mischief would have 
been wrought. How near we were to 
this tremendous catastrophe will prob- 
ably never be known outside a very 
small circle, but the crisis was un- 
doubtedly of the gravest possible sort. 

It was openly stated in the English 
papers of the period that this unhappy 
imbroglio was largely the result of Rus- 
sian intrigue, and that another country 
besides Russia was secretly delighted to 
see the Anglo-French entente cordiale so, 
rudely threatened. Certainly Russia 
had nothing much to fear from dragging 
France and England into the conflict, 
beyond the certainty of losing such naval 
strength as remained to her. From such 
an extended war, moreover, she might 
hope to escape with less humiliation than 
would attend her acceptance of peace at 
the hands of Japan aHne. To the 
cloudy questions suggested by the other 
proposition one need not devote more 
than the passing remark that, if the 
country in question entertained such un- 
worthy ideas, she richly deserved to have 
them rudely dispelled. 

Putting aside such suppositions, the 
facts were sufficiently alarming. France 
did not seem to realise the condition of 
affairs until it was almost too late to 
rectify the position into which she had 
been dragged by the recklessness of her 
Far Eastern representatives. Happily 
our King Edward was at this time 
passing through France, and it is be- 
lieved that he took the opportunity of 
impressing upon the French Foreign 
Minister, M. Delcassd, the real nature of 
the situation, and the absolute and 
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urgent necessity for immediate measures. 
The Times, too, performed a great 
international service by printing a lead- 
ing article so frank in its expressions 
that it may almost be regarded as a 
historical document. In this the French 
were warned not to commit the mistake 
— one which Russia at the commence- 
ment of the war had committed with 
disastrous results — that because Japan 
was courteous and considerate she was 
not in earnest. It was also bluntly 
stated that if the charge brought against 
France of having afforded undue har- 
bourage to the Russian Fleet could be 
substantiated, and Japan called upon us 
to fulfil our plain duty as her Ally, we 
should have no alternative but to go to 
her assistance. 

The French public then awoke to a 
sense of the realities of the case. 
Looked at dispassionately the position 
was extraordinarily interesting, and, the 
crisis having become ancient history, 
let us hope of the non-repeating vaiiety, 
it is worth while to recall the truly awful 
possibilities involved. The loss to 
France of her possessions in Indo-China 
would have been, of course, inevitable ; 
and the combined navies of Great Britain 
and Japan would, equally of course, have 
proved a somewhat serious obstacle to 
the recapture of 'these valued settle- 
ments, in the acquisition of which our 
neighbours had expended so much blood 
and treasure. French colonies in other 
parts of the world would have been 
placed in extreme jeopardy, since a 
rigorous blockade of the French coasts, 
and an Anglo-Japanese command of the 
greater part of the ocean, would have 
rendered reinforcements out of the ques- 
tion. But there was another and, in 
some ways, a still more distasteful con- 
tingency. For purposes of offence or 
73 



defence the Dual AUiance was no longer 
a very formidable sword or a very trust- 
worthy buckler. War with England 
and Japan would mean for France either 
an unthinkable alliance with Germany, 
or the exposure of the frontier to the 
chance of fresh attack from an enemy 
from whom any high-minded scrupulous- 
ness as to not meddling in other folks' 
business when an easy and certain profit 
could be secured, was hardly to be ex- 
pected. 

Such was the price France found that 
she would have to pay, and was, indeed, 
on the brink of being compelled to pay, 
for the p''ivilege of having strained the 
laws of neutrality in order to obhge the 
friendly and allied nation. Inasmuch, 
moreover, as war with France in such 
a case necessarily meant for England 
war with Russia, which on two previous 
occasions strenuous efforts had been 
made to avert, the position of this 
country, although in some respects 
highly advantageous, was not altogether 
happy. Superbly ready as was the 
British Fleet to meet any and every 
demand likely to be made upon it, the 
almost certain prospect of having to meet 
an invasion of India by the formidable 
legions maintained by Russia in Central 
Asia was not to be contemplated without 
some seriousness, while other contin- 
gencies afforded cause for added, if less 
patent, anxiety. But, over and above 
all these considerations of respective 
interests, neither England nor France 
was in the least disposed to throw the 
lately cemented entente into the sea and 
fly at one another's throats merely be- 
cause one of them had cornmitted a 
blunder rather of the heart than of the , 
head. 

From this truly historical complication 
there was, it is refreshing to be able 
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to read, a satisfactory release, but one 
which was not by any means easily nor 
swiftly arrived at. A chronicle of the 
various proceedings leading up to the 
adjustment of the difficulty would be 
wearisome, but some of the unpublished 
developments must have been strangely 
interesting. Up to about April i8th the 
French Press was disposed to treat the 
Japanese protests as open to argument, 
and in the Temps of that date an 
elaborate attempt was made to prove 
that France was quite justified in all that 
she had done, and a calm hope was ex- 
pressed that the Japanese Government 
would show "the moderation which is to 
be desired in the discussion of this ques- 
tion " ! But during the next few days 
a marked change of tone was observable 
not only on the part of the French Press, 
but on that of the Government. On April 
2 1 St a formal statement was made in 
the Chamber of Deputies to the effect 
that the Government meant to respect 
absolutely neutrality between the bel- 
ligerents, and that precise and formal 
orders had been given on this subject to 
all French agents in the Far East. Two 
days later it became known that, in con- 
sequence of direct orders from the Tsar 
and pressing representations from the 
French authorities communicated through 
the Governor-General of Indo-China, 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky had left Kam- 
ranh Bay with the Baltic Fleet. " The 
news," added the Paris correspondent of 
the Times, " comes as an intense relief 
to all concerned in the maintenance of 
the peace of the world." 

Unfortunately the incident was not yet 
by any means closed. While France 
and England were felicitating themselves 
on this happy outcome of the entente 
cordiale, and Japan was accepting with 
frank courtesy the assurance that France 



recognised and had undertaken to ob- 
serve her neutral obligations, the in- 
effable Rozhdestvensky calmly returned 
to Kamranh Bay on April 24th, and 
remained until the 26th, when apparently 
he was " moved on " by fresh urgent 
representations on the part of the French 
authorities. Betaking himself to Hon- 
kohe Bay, he was ousted therefrom on 
May gth, and then returned, not to leave 
finafly until May 14th, by which time 
Admiral Niebogatoff's squadron had 
come up and effected a junction with 
the larger fleet. It is needless to say 
that these repeated evasions angered the 
Japanese very considerably, and it was 
pointed out very emphatically to France 
that, however honourable her intentions 
may have been, she had at least made it 
far more possible for the Russian Fleet 
to inflict a defeat upon Admiral Togo 
than it would have been had harbourage 
in Kamranh and Honkohe Bays been 
absolutely forbidden. 

It may be that, if the result of the sub- 
sequent meeting of the Russian and 
Japanese Fleets had been different, there 
would have been regrettable conse- 
quences of the inability of France to 
impose her just demands upon Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky. But it is a somewhat 
curious circumstance that, after the first 
departure of the Russian Fleet from 
Kamranh Bay, the neutrality question, 
as far as it affected France, did not 
again assume anything like the grave 
aspect it wore during the two or three 
days anterior to April 23rd. It has been 
surmised that the explanation of this 
belongs to the category of " secret 
history." The suggestion — which is 
given for what it is worth — is that the 
French Government found it necessary 
to give both Russia and Japan to under- 
stand that she would not permit herself 
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to be embroiled in tlie conflict in the 
Far East merely because Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky would not behave himself. 
Accordingly, if Japan Ihoug-ht lit to 
attack the Russian ships, e\en in French 
territorial waters, France, having' done 
her best to keep the latter inviolate, and 
not ha\ing sufficient naval strength at 
hand to enforce her wishes upon the 
Russian Admiral, would not regard such 
action as unfriend!)' to herself. 

It will be admitted that this suggestion 
is at least an interesting one, especially 



when it is added that the line of action 
in cjuestion is said to have been adopted 
on the strength of English advice as 
absolutely the only means of saving the 
situation. But whether the problem was 
or was not soh'ed in this way, the feared 
catastrophe was happily avoided, and the 
Baltic Fleet entered upon the last stage 
of its strangely chequered history without 
ha\'ing drawn France and Great Britain, 
and perhaps half a dozen other nations, 
into the corpse-strewn, wreckage-studded 
m.'iclstrom of war. 
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"CHAPTER LXXXVI. 



UNREST IN RUSSIA— RELATION OF DISTURBANCES TO THE WAR— DISORDER IN POLAND— 
IN ST. PETERSBURG — ASSASSINATION OF GRAND DUKE SERGE — 



RENEWED STRIKES 

THE TSAR AND REFORM- 

SERVIST RIOTS. 



-NATIONAL ASSEMBLY PROMISED — AGRARIAN AND RE- 



ONCE more the internal state of Russia 
claims our attention, and, indeed, 
the further our record of this great war 
progresses the deeper is the impression 
that posterity will find the gravest and 
most permanent results of the struggle 
in the Far East within the region of 
Russian domestic politics. There is 
nothing very new in this. Although 
most historians of the growth of nations 
are careful to place their " drum and 
trumpet " chronicles in the background, 
and to lay greater stress upon social ten- 
dencies and constitutional aspirations 
than upon the outcome of victories or re- 
verses by land or sea, the student will 
recall several instances where both 
success and failure in war have produced 
modifications of great pith and moment 
in the life of a great people. Even in 
our own history the power of Parliament 
might never have become what it is had 
not the waging of war forced the 
Sovereign to concessions in order to ob- 
tain money for the payment of his 
soldiers and sailors, for the equipment of 
his ships, and the movement of his 
troops. But between such examples, 
familiar to every schoolboy, and the in- 
fluence of the war in the Far East upon 
Russia there is a distinction to which a 
few words at this point may be usefully 
given. 

Except where the Army is, as in 
France, an essentially popular institu- 



tion, in the sense that it is controlled by, 
and owes no allegiance save to, a popu- 
lar Government, the ordinary paths of 
civil and military life lie far apart. 
Although eventually a constitutional 
struggle may react upon the Army, just 
as a military campaign may produce 
social and political changes, the ten- 
dency, when either the Army or the civil 
population of a country is in a state of 
excitement, is for the less interested sec- 
tion of the community to go about its 
business rather more soberly and re- 
strainedly than usual. Party politics 
and social questions are seldom so 
absorbing in time of war as in a peaceful 
interval, while most armies are quite un- 
affected by the biggest constitutional 
upheavals unless they are actually called 
upon to take sides in a civil war. But 
the influence of the conflict in the Far 
East upon the Russian people was from 
an early stage peculiar. It was not 
exactly and truly a sympathetic influence, 
although the constant calling out of re- 
servists for the purposes of an utterly 
unpopular war led to much sporadic dis- 
content and disturbance. Nor was it 
altogether the influence arising from 
opportunity. Apart from " Down with 
the War " agitations, and the anxiety of 
the terrorists to profit by the embarrass- 
ments of the Government, the simul- 
taneous awakening of the Russian army 
and the Russian people, of the one to a 
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sense of its inferiority to a hitherto 
despised enemy, of the other to a sense 
of its rights and wrongs, can only be 
attributed to a sort of confluence of ideas 
and hopes and fears and disappointments 



Far East and to the internal disturbances 
with which it was accompanied, we may 
get a step further towards the relation of 
the one to the other. For both were 
symptomatic of the same prior disorder, 
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of which history affords no previous 
example. 

There is a well-known term in medi- 
cine, " symptomatic," which indicates 
that a trouble proceeds from some prior 
disorder, and, if we apply this term both 
to the Russian conduct of the war in the 



derangement, namely, of important 
organs through undue stimulation of 
some and disuse of others. Russia 
would undoubtedly have done far better 
in her trial of strength with Japan had 
she first gone through a process of 
purging her system of corruption and 
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Other foul disorders fata! to the success- 
ful conduct of war on an immense scale 
with a strong and crafty adversary. 
Again, had the operations in Manchuria 
rested on a basis of sound domestic 
policy, there might still have been defeats 
and there might still have been strikes, 
but there would have been no semblance 
of a revolution. 

But Russia was doomed to double dis- 
aster. She went forth to fight when she 
ought to have gone to a doctor, and not 
only suffered some smashing blows at the 
hands of her young and vigorous oppon- 
ent, but actually had to undergo an 
operation in an interval of the fighting ! 
For many countries this would have 
meant, if not annihilation, at least a long 
postponement of recovery. But Russia 
is so strangely constituted that it may 
positively profit her to have had the 
drubbings and the hospital treatment 
almost simultaneously, because, missing 
one, she might have missed both, and 
her eventual rottenness would have been 
more serious than the bruises inflicted by 
the club of war or the suffering "caused 
by the revolutionary knife. 

It is important that these refliections 



should preface even a discursive glance 
at the salient features of the outbreak in 
Russia which accompanied the later 
happenings in Manchuria. For, hence- 
forth, the war became more and more 
mixed up with domestic politics, and it 
is impossible to give any fair as well as 
coherent idea of it without keeping 
steadily in view the extraordinary move- 
ments among the Russian people of all 
classes, and in all parts of the empire, 
which were clashing with the operations 
at the front, and were only by tremendous 
efforts prevented from bringing them to 
a sudden standstill. In this connection 
some sort of credit must be given to the 
Russian Government, since its difficulties 
were unprecedented, and only sublime 
self-confidence, coupled with a striking 
exhibition of brute strength, could have 
enabled it to bear the double burden not 
for weeks only, but for months. From 
other, perhaps more correct, standpoints, 
the spectacle was a pitiable one, but, piti- 
able or admirable, it was full of grim in- 
structiveness, and never again, perhaps, 
will such a sight be witnessed as that of 
an empire with huge armies in the field 
and a powerful fleet on its way to the 
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theatre of war, with its capital simul- 
taneously terrorised, the streets of its 
provincial towns running with blood, 
and even its peasantry in organised 
revolt against bureaucratic tyranny. 

Resuming our story of the disturb- 
ances in Russia at the point at which we 
broke off in Chapter LXXX., it now be- 
comes necessary first to add some 
details to the brief allusion previously 
made to the troubles in Warsaw and 
other parts of Poland. Here, for ex- 
ample, is an extract from a letter written 
hy the special correspondent of the Paris 
Journal with reference to the outbreak 
on January 27th and 28th, of which one 
incident of British interest was men- 
tioned on page 490 of Vol. II. Dur- 
ing the first two days of the strike the 
measures of the police were so lax that 
the rioters had almost a free hand. On 
January 29th the authorities decided to 
act. M. Lebaut, the correspondent 
quoted, says : — 

" They proceeded to exercise a 
terrible and blind repression. While the 
Grodno hussars charged through the 
principal streets, sabring right and left, 
infantry patrols commanded by non-com- 
missioned officers were shooting at 
random people who had nothing to do 
with the strike. . . . When night 
fell upon those scenes of horror . . 
the pillage began again, but this time the 
soldiers had their share of it. What had 
been left in the shops by the rioters found 
its way into their pockets. When the 
shops were empty they searched the 
people in the streets under the pretext of 
looking for arms. If a person thus 
searched had nothing in his pockets, he 
was accompanied home in order to 
ascertain whether he had any subversive 
publications in his possession, when the 
soldiers laid hands upon whatever 



valuables they found. Numerous com- 
plaints were made, and it is only fair to 
say that the military authorities tried to 
discover and punish those guilty." 

The feeling of the Poles towards the 
bureaucracy responsible for such out- 
rages as these was intensified by the re- 
flection that, despite the comparative 
smallness of the Polish population, the 
Poles still constituted twenty-five per 
cent, of Kuropatkin's army in Man- 
churia. The attitude of those liable to 
military service but not dispatched to 
the front can readily be imagined. M. 
Lebaut mentions that in the street he saw 
seven or eight young men pass by under 
custody of a dozen soldiers with drawn 
swords. He imagined them to be 
strikers, but on inquiry found that they 
were Polish recruits who were being sent 
to the East to serve the " Russian 
fatheriand." 

Of the spread of the disturbances to 
other parts of Poland there is plenty of 
lurid evidence available. The following 
excerpts from a private letter written by 
a resident of Skarzysko, and dated 
February 8th, afford a painfully vivid 
picture of the prevailing state of anarchy, 
and of the behaviour of those in civil and 
military authority : — 

" We have had exciting times here the 
last week. The factory workers struck 
work here on Friday in sympathy with 
their fellows all over the country. The 
masters made no objections, and told 
them they might bring their grievances 
to them and they would be considered. 
The prefect of the province came on the 
same night with a company of soldiers 
and an officer. The ' superiors ' spent 
the night drinking. The next morning 
the strikers formed a procession to go 
round and interview the masters at 
the different factories. They had not 
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received any orders against doing so. 
Tliey first went to M. Witwicki, tlie prin- 
cipal factory owner liere. He tall-ced 
witli them, and agreed to send a state- 
ment of tlieir wants to lieadquarters 
(Go\-ernment, I believe). 

" Then they started to go to another 
factory. They were perfectly peaceful 
and harmless and totally unarmed, about 



frightened by the revolver shots. 
Twent)-five were killed and forty-four 
wounded. 

" After that the soldiers were ordered 
to search the bodies, which they did to 
some purpose. Not a single arm was 
found ; but the wages which many of 
them were known to have received a 
few hours previously had disappeared 
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Soo in all. Walking quietly towards the 
next factory thev had to pass the rail- 
way, where the soldiers under their 
drunken officer were stationed. They 
were called on to halt, which they did, 
and the leaders \\ent forward to meet 
the officer, who came towards them with 
a loaded re\olver, which he fired at them, 
but was too drunk to hit them. He then 
gave orders to the soldiers to fire, and 
five volleys were discharged into the 
crowd, who were now running awav. 



when the bodies were given up to the 
families, as well as all their private 
belongings. The officer and the prefect, 
who was the person responsible, retired 
to dinner when this work was ended, and 
the prefect, in reply to someone, said : 
' Oh ! Polish cattle ! 1 can kill as many 
as I please. ' 

This place is now proclaimed to be 
in a state of siege, and we still have the 
drunken prefect and officer as guests in 
the \illage, as well as the soldiers, who 
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are probably drunk, too, being well pro- 
vided with their victims' money. 

" One of the amenities of a ' state of 
siege ' is that your house may be entered 



military and populace took place in the 
second week of February at Sosnowice. 
The strikers at a colliery were engaged 
in intimidating a number of men who had 
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at any hour of the day or night and 
searched from top to bottom, presum- 
ably for arms or forbidden literature, but 
really to carry off all they can get. ' ' 
Another frightful collision between the 



expressed their willingness to resume 
work, and were about to do so when they 
were surprised by the mob and threatened 
with revolvers. The troops were has- 
tily summoned, and fired three volleys 
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into the mob, which was crowded together 
in the coUiery buildings and refused 
to disperse. Over a hundred people were 
reported to have been killed or wounded 
in this ghastly encounter. In fairness to 
the authorities, it must be added that 
here, as in some other parts, the strikers 
were responsible for the intervention of 
the military, as they not only refused to 
disperse, but are said to have fired at the 
troops with revolvers and threatened to 
blow up the mines and various buildings 
with dynamite. But the readiness of the 
military to resort to extreme measures on 
the slightest provocation, and the story 
of their disgraceful performances at 
Warsaw, undoubtedly rendered the 
strikers much less amenable than they 
would have been had the process of re- 
pression been less brutal and the blood 
of their comrades less freely spilt. It is 
significant that, in spite of the revolver 
shots said to have been fired by the 
strikers, not a single soldier received any 
wound or other injury in this one-sided 
conflict. It may be added that the car- 
nage at Sosnowice was exceeded, doubt- 
less with much the same immunity on 
the part of the butchers, at Lodz, where, 
as the result of a few days' disturbances, 
144 bodies were buried in the cemeteries 
and 200 wounded were taken to the 
hospitals. ; 

We may-now return to St. Petersburg, 
where, during the first fortnight of Feb- 
ruary, there was a marked recrudescence 
of the strike movement, but no very 
serious general disturbances. As a cor- 
respondent observed, the strikers had 
felt their feet, but were quite unable to 
struggle with capitahsm supported by 
bureaucracy, military, police, and an 
army of spies. In such an unequal con- 
test it is natural that the issues should 
have been somewhat confused, and that 



the cause of labour should have become 
temporarily separated from that of 
political freedom. Something of this 
cleavage is indicated by the reply of a 
skilled mechanic in St. Petersburg to a 
foreign investigator of the situation. A 
sad note of hopelessness is struck in this 
pathetic statement : — 

' ' We are unable to continue the strike. 
We are practically starving now. We 
want piece-work or an eight-hours day, 
and, above all, the elimination of spies 
among the men. Constitution ! We 
don't know what that is. The majority 
of us are unable to read. Ours is not 
a poHtical movement. We want to live 
— ^that's all. The average wage at the 
works is eighteenpence per day, and two 
shillings and tenpence for skilled 
labour. ' ' 

But speculation as to the true inward- 
ness of the disturbances in the capital 
and throughout Russia was suddenly 
hushed by tidings which echoed like a 
thunder-clap from one end of Europe to 
the other. On February i8th it became 
known that on the previous day the 
Grand Duke Serge, uncle of the Tsar, 
and one of the most prominent members 
of the Imperial Family, had been as- 
sassinated in broad daylight at Moscow, 
where he had formerly served for several 
years as Governor-General, and was still 
commander of the troops of the Military 
District. 

The sudden and tragic removal of any 
of the Grand Dukes. would have created 
a marked sensation, but the selection of 
the Grand Duke Serge suggested a de- 
liberate attempt on the part of a Terror- 
ist conspiracy determined to lop off the 
very tallest branches of the reactionary 
tree. The Grand Duke, who was the 
fourth son of the Emperor Alexander II., 
was believed to have strongly urged the 
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Tsar, in the course of recent events, to 
remain true to the Emperor Alexander 
III.'s policy of maintaining- autocracy in- 
tact, and it was understood that, in par- 
ticular, he had opposed any idea of al- 
lowing a meeting- of Zemstvo delegates. 
When the Tsar seemed disposed to make 



beautiful wife with much brutality, and 
this circumstance naturally added to the 
detestation in which he was generally 
held. Of the Russian Jews he was a 
fanatical and relentless persecutor. Serge 
.'\lexandro\itch was, in fact, as a diplo- 
mat remarked, " absolutely mediaeval. 






GRAND DUKE SERGE. 



concessions, the Grand Duke Serge re- 
signed his post as Governor-General of 
Mosco-iv, retaining only his military com- 
mand. In Moscow he was particularly 
well hated for his harsh and haughty 
spirit, but his wife, the Grand Duchess 
Elizabeth, who was a sister of the Tsar- 
ina, and a niece of our King Edward, 
was greatly beloved and respected. The 
Grand Duke was known to treat his 



It would, indeed," the same authority 
added in an account of him written when 
the news of his tragic remoxal arrived, 
"not be unjust to describe him as a 
morose, ill-tempered, sinister ruffian, 
and there is no question that the great 
majority of his nephew's subjects will 
regard his death not so much as an as- 
sassination as the execution of a relent- 
less enemy of the common weal. 
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In appearance, Serge was a bearded, 
long-faced man with a jaw of iron, hard- 
set teeth, cruel eyes, without a smile. 
He was the personification of Abso- 
lutism." 

The assassination of the Grand Duke 
Serge was carried out in a singularly 
sure-handed manner, recalling in some de- 
tails the murder of M. de Plehve, the late 
Minister of the Interior. Since resign- 
ing the Governor-Generalship of Mos- 
cow, the Grand Duke had taken up his 
quarters in the Palace of the Kremlin, 
and at three o'clock in the afternoon of 
February 17th his Imperial Highness 
was driving through the Senate Square 
on his way to his town residence in the 
Twerskoi Boulevard, where he was to 
join the Grand Duchess, who was at the 
time engaged at the Kremlin in super- 
intending work for the wounded in the 
war. At a short distance behind the 
Grand Duke's carriage followed two de- 
tectives in a sledge. The Senate Square 
was empty save for these vehicles, a 
sentry posted in front of the Arsenal, an 
old woman, and a man dressed like a re- 
spectable workman, who was coming in 
an opposite direction to that taken by the 
carriage. 

The carriage was passing between the 
Arsenal and the Law Courts when the 
man dressed like a workman suddenly 
moved towards the vehicle and threw a 
bomb directly underneath it. The explo- 
sion was so great that all the windows 
in the Law Courts were smashed, and 
the report was heard outside the city. 
The carriage was blown to pieces, 
nothing but the four wheels remaining. 
The horses were unhurt and bolted. 

The Grand Duke Serge was literally 
blown to pieces, the head being entirely 
destroyed, and one leg and arm being 
severed from the trunk. The driver was 



so seriously burned and otherwise in- 
jured that he died on the way to the hos- 
pital. A large and excited crowd im- 
mediately collected, and a few minutes 
later a most painful scene took place, 
the Grand Duchess having heard the ex- 
plosion and rushed out from the Krem- 
lin, hatless, to the spot where the outrage 
had taken place. 

Meanwhile, the murderer was arrested 
as he was walking away with his face 
and arm bleeding from the effects of the 
explosion. When the police seized him 
he endeavoured to take a revolver from 
his pocket, but was overpowered, and 
was taken to the police station shouting, 
' ' Long live liberty ! Death to the ty- 
rants." He was found to be a young 
man of about twenty-eight years of age 
named Ivan Koloaeff. Two months later 
he was tried and sentenced to death. On 
being arraigned he refused to plead, de- 
claring that he was not a criminal before 
his judges, but a prisoner taken in civil 
war. 

The outrage hardly came as a surprise 
to the residents of Moscow. Indeed, it 
was suggested that the action must have 
been expected by a large number of 
people, for crowds of workmen were the 
first to reach the Senate Square after the 
explosion, although it is far removed 
from the industrial quarters. It was 
stated that several warnings had been 
received, and the police had taken many 
extra precautions. The Grand Duchess 
herself had recently received two anony- 
mous letters declaring that the life of the 
Grand Duke was doomed, and imploring 
her not to drive in the same carriage with 
her husband, as everybody liked her and 
wished her no harm. 

On the Continent, although a sensa- 
tion was created, it can hardly be said that 
great surprise or regret was expressed 
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when the news of the assassination 
was circulated. There was some as- 
tonishment at the completeness and pre- 
cision of the outrage, but the chief feel- 
ing- seemed to be one of apprehension 
lest it should incline the Tsar to further- 
reactionary measures, and render futile 
all hope of reform. In England the 
event was discussed with much calmness, 
and the interest aroused by the details 
of the tragedy, and by subsequent elabor- 
ate accounts of the lying-in-state cere- 
monial, can only be described as quite 
moderate and evanescent compared with 
the genuine thrill of horror and alarm 
created by the news of " Red Sunday." 
Perhaps the most instructive comment on 
the tragic incident came from Japanj the 
Press of which expressed regret for the 
cruel manner of the Grand Duke's death, 
but did not fail to attribute the outrage 
to the high-handed manner in which the 
Russian Government had suppressed the 
recent demonstrations and riots. The 
war, the Jiji Shimpo went on to say, 
which had been attended with such op- 
pressive action on the part of the Rus- 
sian Government, was a war with which 
the Russian people had little sympathy. 
In one sense, then, Japan was helping 
to free Russia from oppression. In any 
case, she was fighting not the people, 
but the Government of Russia, and, 
when the war was finished, a better 
understanding and increased sympathy 
between the Russian and Japanese 
peoples might prove a happy sequel even 
to such a deplorable crime as the one in 
question. The combined enlightenment 
and good taste of this commentary are in 
striking contrast to the observations of 
some of the Russian journals on this 
episode. 

As for the reception of the news by the 
Russians themselves, it would have been 



interesting if some idea could have been 
given of the effect of the intelligence at 
the front, but on this point there is little 
or no available information. Yet the 
assassination of such a notable military 
official, to say nothing of other con- 
siderations, could not but have been 
gravely discussed among all ranks of the 
field army, while further deep feeling 
must have been aroused by the frequent 
and open surmises that the Tsar himself 
would be the next victim. At St. Peters- 
burg, of course, there was much excite- 
ment, and at Tsarskoe Selo martial law 
was declared, and special precautions 
were taken to guard the Imperial Family 
from apprehended outrage. The Tsar 
himself exhibited great fortitude, and 
preserved his composure very remarkably 
when the assassination was reported to 
him, but he made no effort to conceal 
his sense of the gravity of the occur- 
rence. 

A well-informed correspondent writing 
from St. Petersburg a few days later 
described the condition of affairs at 
Tsarskoe Selo as resembling that which 
prevailed at R. L. Stevenson's famous 
Suicide Club. The chief topic of con- 
versation at the Palace was the chance 
of this or that member of the Imperial 
Family remaining alive. The numerous 
threatening letters received at the Palace 
by every post were discussed with morbid 
interest by .the Tsar and others of his 
immediate entourage. This painful real- 
isation of impending possible danger was 
heightened by the unwillingness of the 
police officials to allow the Tsar even to 
take a walk in the palace grounds with- 
out rendering the " enterprise " as 
secure as possible by extensive prepara- 
tions. 

It is, however, to the credit of the Tsar 
that, in spite of an environment which 
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might well have warped his judgment in 
addition to shattering his nerves, tlie as- 
sassination of his uncle did not produce 
the anticipated effect of calling forth 
fresh measures of ferocious repression, 
and of altogether strangling the hopes 
of reform. It is an interesting fact that, 
only two days before the Grand Duke 
Serge was murdered, the Tsar had de- 
cided in principle upon convoking some 
sort of popular assembly, the first sug- 
gestion being that the Zemski Sobor, or 
ancient Muscovite Territorial Council, 
should be summoned for the purpose of 
enabling the Sovereign to ascertain the 
opinion of the country on reform and 
other questions. Although it soon be- 
came evident that there was little im- 
mediate chance of the revival of the 
Zemski Sobor itself, the Reform party in 
Russia learnt with relief that the Tsar 
was still apparently willing to make im- 
portant concessions in the direction in- 
dicated. 

Imperial action of some sort was, in- 
deed, becoming almost imperative. Only 
three days after the assassination of the 
Grand Duke Serge a strange emphasis 
was laid on the labour disturbances in 
the capital by a meeting of the students 
held at the University, at which the pro- 
ceedings were of an extraordinarily stormy 
character. Violent speeches were de- 
livered demanding a Constitution, the 
massacre of " Red Sunday " was -jie- 
nounced, and resolutions were carried 
condemning the attitude of the Govern- 
ment, welcoming the workmen as allies 
in the cause of freedom, proposing the 
establishment of a national militia as a 
guarantee against Government excesses, 
and favouring the continuance of the 
strikes. Banners were displayed bearing 
the inscription, " Death to the Execu- 
tioners," and finally a life-size portrait 



of the Tsar was cut out of its frame and 
torn to pieces. 

To add to the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, disorders broke out in the Caucasus, 
the mixed population of Tartars, Ar- 
menians, and Circassians banding them- 
selves together against the Government, 
and setting the troops successfully at de- 
fiance. Batum was in a state of anarchy, 
telegraphic and railway communication 
was suspended, and trade temporarily 
paralysed. 

On March 3rd the position of affairs 
was temporarily modified by the publica- 
tion of an Imperial Rescript promising 
the convocation of a popular assembly. 
" My desire," wrote the Tsar, in ad- 
dressing this Rescript to the Minister of 
the Interior, "is to attain the fulfilment 
of my intentions for the welfare of my 
people by means of the co-operation of 
the Government with the experienced 
forces of the community and, continuing 
the work of my crowned ancestors, to 
retain undiminished the Russian land 
and to maintain order. 

" I am resolved henceforth, with the 
help of God, to convene the worthiest 
men possessing the confidence of the 
people and elected by them to participate 
in the elaboration and consideration of 
legislative measures." 

This, by itself, would have been re- 
garded by the people generally as a pro- 
mising indication of reform, but much of 
its effect had unfortunately been destroyed 
by the issue only a few hours previously 
of the Official Messenger, containing an 
Imperial Manifesto in which the immuta- 
bility of the present system of govern- 
ment was affirmed, and the Tsar's faith- 
ful and obedient subjects were called 
upon to rally round the Throne ! It 
subsequently transpired that the re- 
actionary counsellors of the Tsar had 
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prevailed on him to issue tlie Manifesto 
without reference to the Ministers with 
whom he was discussing the subject of 
the proposed reforms. The Ministers, 
on arrival at Tsarskoe Selo, expressed 
their astonishment at the publication of 
the Manifesto, and, in view of the ex- 
citement it had already caused, urg-ed 
upon the Tsar the imperative nev^essity 
of finishing the Reform Rescript — which 
was actually in course of preparation — 
and issuing- copies of it forthwith. The 
Tsar was at first anxious to try the effect 
of the Manifesto, but the gravity of the 
crisis was so plainly put to him by his 
Ministers that at last he reluctantly con- 
sented to sign the Rescript. Thus on 
one day the Russian people were asked 
to regard the Throne as still the only 
source of government, and were pro- 
mised a truly representali\'e assembly. 
Nothing more typical alike of the exist- 



ing state of confusion and of the Tsar's 
incapacity to deal either strongly or 
straightforwardly with the situation could 
be imagined. 

The simultaneous publication ot the 
Manifesto and the Rescript had other 
unfortunate consequences in addition to 
promoting uncertainty as to the genuine- 
ness of the Tsar's intentions. In the 
provinces the Rescript did not obtain 
anything like the same publicity as the 
Manifesto, and the result was remark- 
able. Among the Russian peasantry 
autocracy is popular; it is the landlords, 
officials, and manufacturers who are de- 
tested. "The miijtk," says a corres- 
pondent of the Tniies, " is firmly con- 
vinced that the ' Little Father ' and he 
.•ire both victims of the ichinovniks, who 
have brought an unpopular and un- 
successful war, strikes, cholera, and 
countless ills upon the country in order 
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to share the plunder with the landlords 
and manufacturers. The mujik is 
strengthened in his fanatical conviction 
by the Holy Synod's recent denunciation 
of alien agitators. To the peasant, 
foreigners are all alike, and, as the 
manufacturers are mostly foreigners, his 
hatred of the capitalist becomes pat- 
riotic." Accordingly, when the peas- 
antry heard the Imperial manifesto read 
in the churches they became imbued with 
the conviction that the rally round the 
Throne which the Tsar desired was for 
the purposes of a campaign against in- 
ternal enemies in the shape of the 
officials, landlords, and manufacturers 
whom the mujiks themselves so fiercely 
hated and distrusted. The result was an 
agrarian outbreak of tremendous pro- 
portions, in the course of which numbers 
of landlords and others were slaughtered, 
houses and factories were burned, and 



great estates were pillaged by immense 
mobs over which neither police nor mili- 
tary had any control. 

Towards the end of March reservist 
riots began to burst out afresh in various 
parts of Russia, a notable case occurring 
at Minsk, where a number of reservists 
proceeded to pillage the Nijni Bazaar, 
smashing everything they could lay their 
hands on, and beating the passers-by. 
For three days the town was at the 
mercy of drunken soldiers, whose per- 
formances gave little hope that, even if 
they ever found their way to the front, 
they would prove of the slightest use as 
fighting-men. 

Truly the lessons which in the first 
quarter of 1905 Russia was being taught 
at home were scarcely less humiliating 
and costly than those which she was 
learning in Manchuria at the hands of 
the Japanese. 
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RUSSIAN FARM LABOURERS AT DINNER. 
By permission, from J. Foster Fraser's ' ' The Real Siberia. ' 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

THE NORTH SEA INQUIRY — CONCLUSIONS OF THE TWO GOVERNMENTS — A " LITTLE 
intrigue" — THE COMMISSION'S REPORT — AWARD CONSIDERED — BRITISH FEELING — 
IMPORTANT RESULTS. 

BEFORE returning- to the battle- 
ground of Manchuria it is neces- 
sary to redeem a promise made at the 
end of Chapter LXXXII. (Vol. II., p. 
521) to devote a short chapter to the 
termination of the North Sea Inquiry and 
the finding of the Commission. These 
could not, with any regard for precision, 
be included within the record of the first 
year of the war, with which the preced- 
ing- two volumes of this history were 
solely concerned. On the other hand, 
there is something very fitting and ship- 
shape in the relegation of the finale of 
this great side-issue of the war to a stage 
in which it becomes necessary to pick up 
and tie the ends of several other threads 
of a rather complicated narrative. 

We left the Commission at the begin- 
ning of February engaged in privately 
examining and appreciating the evi- 
dence, the Agents of the two Govern- 
ments concerned being busied meanwhile 
with drawing up their own respective 
" conclusions " drawn from the evidence 
on both sides, and the facts established 
by the Inquiry. These conclusions and 
accompanying observations were pre- 
sented at a short public sitting of the 
Commission of Inquiry on February 13th. 
The conclusions of the British Govern- 
ment and the observations in support of 
them need not be quoted in view of the 
paraphrase previously given of the Brit- 
ish case and of the subsequent finding. 



It is sufficient to say that the conclusions 
were characterised alike by firmness and 
courtesy, and that the analysis of the 
Russian evidence was most skilful and 
searching. A feature of the observations 
was a suggested explanation of the griev- 
ous error into which the Russian squad- 
ron had fallen, and it was evidently the 
wish of the British representatives to 
" let down " their opponents as gently 
as possible. 

On the Russian side, too, there was 
some indication of a rapprochement. 
While maintaining that the cannonade 
was ordered and executed in the legitim- 
ate accomplishment of the " military 
duties " of the chief of the squadron, 
and that consequently no responsibility 
could possibly rest on Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky or any of his subordinates, the 
Imperial Government sincerely deplored 
that there should have been innocent 
victims of the incident. " The responsi- 
bility of the chief of the squadron being 
eliminated, the Imperial Government 
had, moreover, no intention whatever to 
evade material compensation, and would 
be prepared to indemnify the innocent 
victims of the fire of its squadron, and 
to repair the damage caused thereby." 

Before the report of the Commission 
was finally and authoritatively promul- 
gated a fiasco occurred, which, according 
to a French journal, was the result of a 
" little intrigue," and had some interest- 
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ing- consequences. An entirely false 
reading of the report was furnished from 
a source believed to be trustworthy to a 
leading agency, and by the latter circu- 
lated over the British Isles. In this the 
finding of the Commission was distinctly 
favourable to Russia, and it is not sur- 
prising that, although a good deal of 
incredulity was expressed, a number of 
papers should have spoken rather bitterly 
on the subject. According to the Paris 
Fetiie Repuhlique, the English news- 
papers commenting on the pretended 
Russian diplomatic victory were allowed 
to enter Russia, and those containing 
the alleged text of the report were care- 
fully quoted by the Russian Press. " Thus 
the Russian public heard on the authority 
of English newspapers that their Govern- 
ment had scored a great success in the 
Commission of Inquiry." 

In due course the true version of the 
report was given on February 26th. The 
document is a lengthy one, consisting of 
seventeen paragraphs, of which the first 
twelve and part of the thirteenth are 
chiefly occupied by an analytic statement 
of the facts connected with the incident 
in question. It may, however, be men- 
tioned that in paragraph 8 attention is 
drawn to the orders which Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky had given to all the ships, 
authorising the chief ofHcer on duty to 
open fire in case of a manifest and im- 
minent attack of torpedo-boats. With 
regard to these orders, the majority of 
the Commissioners considered that they 
involved nothing excessive in time of 
war, and particularly in the circum- 
stances, which Admiral Rozhdestvensky 
had every reason to consider very alarm- 
ing in view of his inability to verify the 
accuracy of the warnings received from 
the agents of his Government. 

Again, in paragraph 9 it was stated 



that the " consistent depositions of the 
British witnesses " made it clear that the 
trawlers carried their regulation lights, 
and carried out their work under their 
customary rules. In paragraph 11 the 
majority of the Commissioners expressed 
the opinion that the responsibility for 
opening fire and for the results of the 
cannonade sustained by the fishing fleet 
rested with Admiral Rozhdestvensky. 

In the middle of paragraph 13 the re- 
port became more judicial, and from this 
point to the end may be quoted verbatim : — 

" The majority of the Commissioners 
declare that they lack precise evidence 
to identify on what object the ships fired, 
but the Commissioners unanimously re- 
cognised that the boats of the flotilla 
committed no hostile act, and the major- 
ity of the Commissioners, being of 
opinion that there was no torpedo-boat 
either among the trawlers or on the spot, 
the fire opened by Admiral Rozhdestven- 
sky was not justifiable. 

" The Russian Commissioner, not be- 
lieving himself warranted in concurring 
in this opinion, stated his conviction that 
it is precisely the suspicious vessels that 
approached the Russian squadron for a 
hostile purpose that provoked the firing. 

"14. Respecting the real objects of 
this nocturnal firing, the fact that the 
Aurora was hit by a few projectiles of 
47 mm. and 75 mm. would seem to be 
of a nature to give rise to the supposition 
that this cruiser, and perhaps even other 
Russian vessels, delayed on the track of 
the Suvarojf without that vessel being 
aware of it, may have provoked and at- 
tracted the first firing. 

" This error may have been caused by 
the fact that this ship seen from behind 
showed no visible light, and owing to a 
nocturnal optical illusion experienced by 
the observers on the flagship. 
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" In this connection the Commissioners 
declared that, they lack important in- 
formation enabling them to ascertain the 
reasons which brought about the con- 
tinuation of the firing on the port side. 
In presence of this conjecture, certain dis- 
tant trawlers might have been con- 
founded with the original objects, and 
thus cannonaded directly. Others, on the 
contrary, may have been hit by a firo 
directed on objects further off. 

" These considerations, moreover, are 
not in contradiction with the impression 
of certain trawlers who, finding them- 
selves hit by projectiles and remaining lit 
up in the radius of the searchlights, 
might have believed themselves to be the 
object of direct aim. 

"15. The. duration of the firing on 
the starboard side, even from the stand 
point of the Russian version, seemed to 
the majority of the .Commissioners to 
have been longer than appeared neces- 
sary. 

" But this majority considered that it 
is not sufficiently informed, as has just 
been said, with regard to the continua- 
tion of the firing on the port side. 

" In any case the Commissioners 
willingly acknowledge unanimously that 
Adrriiral Rozhdestvensky personally did 
all he could from beginning to end to 
prevent the trawlers, recognised as such, 
from being the objects of the fire of the 
squadron. 

"16. However that may be, the 
Dmitri Donskoi, having eventually in- 
timated her number, the Admiral decided 
to give the ' stop fire ' signal. The line 
of his ships then continued its route to 
the south-west without having stopped. 

"In this connection the Commis- 
sioners are unanirrious in recognising 
that, after the circumstances which pre- 
ceded the incident and those which give 



rise thereto, there was at the closing of 
the firing sufficient uncertainty as to the 
danger incurred by the section of the 
ships to decide the Admiral to proceed on 
his way. 

" At the same time, the majority of 
the Commissioners regret that it did not 
occur to Admiral Rozhdestvensky, while 
going through the Straits of Dover, to 
inform the authorities of the neighbour- 
ing maritiine Powers that, he having 
been led into open fire in the vicinity of 
a group of traw:lers, those boats of un- 
known nationality required assistance. 

"17. The Commissioners, in closing 
this report, declare that their apprecia- 
tions formulated therein are not in their 
spirit of a nature to cast any discredit 
either on the military, value or the senti- 
ments of humanity of Admiral Rozhdestr 
vensky and of the personnel of his 
squadron." 

It is pleasant to be able to add that 
the final sitting of the Commission, at 
which the above report was read, was 
held in an atmosphere of marked good- 
will and friendly satisfaction. After the 
reading of the report had been concluded, 
the President, Admiral Fournier, de- 
livered a characteristically charming little 
address, which was duly followed by 
other speeches indicative of mutual re- 
gard and general gratification that such 
an international adjustment had been 
possible. The task of the Commission 
being thus concluded, the details of its 
breaking up need not be entered into. 
But some significance is attached to the 
outspoken observation of one of. the 
members, the veteran Admiral von 
Spaun, who was interviewed by a repre- 
sentative of the Zeit on his return to 
Vienna, and spoke with some freedom 
on several points connected with the pro- 
ceedings. In particular the Admiral 
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dwelt on the fact that the task of the 
Commission of Inquiry was not to acquit 
or condemn, but to investigate. This 
charge was discharged as conscientiously 
as possible, and upon its conclusion the 
members of the Commission published 
their views. The extravagant rumours 
circulated with regard to the Commission 
were based almost entirely upon arbi- 
trary supposition. All witnesses were 
examined publicly, and in their mother 
tongue. No witness was heard after the 
public proceedings were closed. As to 
the merits of the question, it was clear 
that Admiral Rozhdestvensky had every 
reason to be on his guard in consequence 
of the various reports which had reached 
him, and which certainly made him fear 
an attack from disguised torpedo-boats. 
In view of the heavy responsibility in- 
cumbent on the commander of a battle 
fleet, this fact told in the Russian Ad- 
miral's favour, while against the Russian 
standpoint militated the opening of fire 
without sufficient cause, the excessive 
prolongation of the cannonade, and the 
circumstance that the neighbouring mari- 
time authorities were not informed of 
the occurrence. The Commission en- 
deavoured to employ the mildest form in 
considering the matter, but the award, 
nevertheless, showed that the Commis- 
sion attributed to the Russians the re- 
sponsibility for what happened. " There- 
fore I believe," concluded Admiral von 
Spaun, " that our work will give satis- 
faction in England without giving too 
great dissatisfaction in Russia." 

In Europe and America the report was 
generally accepted as having done justice 
to England while sparing Russian sus- 
ceptibilities, but it is only natural that 
in this country there should have been 
many ready to dissent from the rather 
indulgent view taken of Admiral Rozh- 



destvensky 's behaviour by the Commis- 
sion, while equally, of course, the theory 
of the phantom torpedo-boats was not 
readily abandoned by Russia. Still the 
general feeling of relief all round was 
considerable, and the dignified and 
friendly manner in which the proceedings 
of the Commission had been conducted 
throughout gave unmistakable satis- 
faction. 

The incident was finally closed by the 
presentation of the Hull fishermen's 
claims. The amount at which the dam- 
ages were originally assessed by the 
fishermen themselves was a little over 
j^ioo,ooo, but the British Government, 
doubtless as the result of a careful scru- 
tiny, reduced the figure to ;^65,ooo. The 
claim, on presentation, was promptly 
paid. 

That the handing over of this indem- 
nity not only closed the incident but left 
no trace of ill-feeling behind can hardly 
be admitted. The " jingling of the 
guinea " may sometimes help to heal 
the " hurt that honour feels," but 
not the whole gold reserve of Russia 
could have left British sailor and fisher- 
folk with any other conviction than that 
the North Sea outrage was one for which 
the actual perpetrators deserved condign 
punishment. 

There is, however, small need to harp 
on this aspect of the case. More in 
accord with the ends and aims of this 
History is it to dwell, as we have already 
done perhaps sufficiently, on the immense 
advantages gained, the terrible disasters 
avoided, by the process of international 
adjudication resorted to. For it must be 
carefully borne in mind that the success 
of such an effort as is here indicated has 
results altogether apart from the im- 
mediate case in question. The fact that 
instead of our going to war with Russia, 
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as we were so near doing, over the 
Dog-g-er Bank episode, and thereby im- 
perilling the peace of the whole world, 
the difficulty was arranged and satisfac- 
tion given by means of an international 
tribunal, strengthened the hope that 
other future tangles could be similarly 



"getting even" with its successful 
opponent at some later date. 

There is no question, moreover, that 
the peaceful outcome of the Dogger 
Bank episode had another good result in 
smoothing to some extent the future 
course of the negotiations between this 
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unravelled without having recourse to the 
stern arbitrament of big guns and cold 
steel. These triumphs of peace have a 
cumulative effect which triumphs of war 
can seldom have, partly because the 
common interest is to make the most of 
them, and, in any case, not to interfere 
with their beneficial results. That is not 
so with war, in which the first impulse of 
the beaten side is generally to set about 
recovering its strength with a view to 



country and Russia with reference to the 
latter's treatment of neutral shipping, 
and her fantastic interpretation of the 
term "contraband of war." It is only 
fair to Russia to say that she had already 
given some indication of her wish to deal 
fairly in vexed questions of this kind. 
By a queer coincidence, on the same 
morning that the details of the North Sea 
outrage were published, it was reported 
that a decision of the Vladivostok Prize 
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Court adverse to British owners had been 
reversed on appeal at St. Petersburg-. 
It is satisfactory to be able to add that 
after the holding; of the International in- 
quiry the tendency seemed to be to treat 
cases in which injury to neutral shipping 
was involved -with increased regard for 
British susceptibilities. Not only were the 
outstanding cases gradually disposed of — 
not always, il is true, to the satisfaction of 
owners, but without arousing fresh out- 
bursts of national indignation ; but there 
was a significant absence of fresh com- 
plication of the same sort. This may 
have been partly owing to the crippled 
condition of the Vladivostok cruisers, 
but there were still destroyers, at the 
latter port, and Admiral Rozhdestvensky 
might have made many opportunities of 
exercising his right of search had he 
been so minded. But Russia had learnt 



her lessons from the • Dogger Bank in- 
cident. She had, in the first place, had 
it clearly demonstrated that the British 
Navy was in a singular state of readiness 
to enforce, if necessary, retribution for 
an outrage upon British subjects, how- 
ever humble. Secondly, it was clear that 
no amount of Russian bluff would serve 
to make a properly constituted - inter- 
national tribunal regard questionable 
Russian performances from a purely 
Russian point of view. It is hardly too 
much to say that until the British Fleet 
•cleared for action after the events of 
October 2ist-22nd, and, later, the Inter- 
national Commission at Paris "found" 
for England on all the essential points of 
the Inquiry, Russia cherished illusions on 
both these heads which constituted a 
grave and constant menace to the peace 
of Europe. 




THE MISSION HOSPITAL SHIP ALPHA UNDER A WARSHIP'S SEARCHLIGHT, 
The above interesting picture reproduces an official photograph which was taken at midnight, together with others of a 
similar nature, for the Board of Trade from H.M.S. Hebe (Lieut, and Commander Dalgety), under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Frederick Edwards, consulting engineer to the Mission. The work was naturally done under great 
difficulties. The series of photographs was placed before the Inquiry Commission in Paris, and proved a valuable 
and unique link in the evidence on the English side, as they represented as nearly as possible the conditions existing 
when the Russian fleet fired on her. 
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THE REMOUNT QUESTION IN THE FAR EAST : MONGOLIAN HORSES BEING BROUGHT INTO 

THE RUSSIAN LINES. 
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LETTERS — THE MUKDEN PROBLEM — JAPANESE PLANS — KODAMA THE STRATEGIST. 



AFTER the battle of Hei-kou-tai, 
i- described in Chapter LXXXIII., 
there was an apparent lull of nearly three 
weeks in the operations along and in the 
vicinity of the Sha-ho. In both the Rus- 
sian and Japanese despatches during this 
period there is little to denote exceptional 
activity, and nothing to foreshadow such 
a tremendous sequel as actually resulted. 
But, judging by the event, and by sub- 
sequent disclosures, the situation from 
the beginning of February to about the 
jgth was marked by a good deal of im- 
portant movement, much of it having a 
direct bearing upon what followed. In 
particular the cavalry raiding carried out 
by the Japanese in this interval deserves 



attention, as it seems to have constituted 
a very serious portion of the Japanese 
plan, being intended to bamboOzle Kuro- 
patkin into an entirely false conception 
of the enemy's designs. In fact, Oyama 
must have employed at least a fortnight 
in elaborate dust-throwing into the eyes 
of his adversary, and there is no question 
that the skill and thoroughness with 
which this process was carried out largely 
affected the eventual battle. The Rus- 
sians, on the other hand, although mis- 
guided and misled, showed considerable 
industry during the first half of February 
in the construction of fresh entrench- 
ments, some of which were destined 
to prove a distinct if only temporary 
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obstacle to the Japanese advance. Beyond 
these actual performances, again, there 
was on each side a general falling into 
place, as it were, of countless units and 
factors, hardly one of which was not to 
be called into active requisition in the 
coming momentous conflict. 

The main result of the Battle of Hei- 
kou-tai, as far as the Russians were 
concerned, has already been stated to be 
the disappearance of the last vestige of 
hope that Mukden would ever serve as a 
base of successful operations for the re- 
capture of Liao-yang. To this may now 
be added the growth of a feeling of real 
apprehension lest the early occupation of 
Mukden by the Japanese was not now a 
foregone conclusion. There is evidence 
of great discouragement at Mukden at 
this period among both Russian military 
men and civilians. It was clear that be- 
fore any fresh Russian move could be 
made almost the whole of Nogi's army 
at Port Arthur, swollen by reserves, 
would have been added to Oyama's 
forces. Moreover, as a Times corre- 
spondent observed, Hei-kou-tal had 
shattered the last of the illusions formerly 
cherished by the Russian rank and file. 
" They had been told that they would 
beat the Japanese as soon as they had 
them on the plain. After Liao-yang they 
were told that they would beat the 
Makaki (leather-skinned dwarfs) as soon 
as the kao-liang was cut and the little 
tricksters had to fight in the open. After 
the Sha-ho they were told that the Japan- 
ese could not bear the cold, and that 
they would never stand their ground 
in a winter engagement." Never was 
fatuous error more rlidely dispelled than 
was this last in the fighting round Hei- 
kou-tai and San-de-pu. Small wonder, 
then, that throughout the Russian armies 
there was, at the commencement of Feb- 



ruary, no marked exhibition of ardour or 
hopefulness at Mukden, and that Kuro- 
patkin's transference of his headquarters 
to the train was regarded as a pretty 
sure sign that the Commander-in-Chief 
himself did not anticipate that the Rus- 
sian occupation of Mukden would con- 
tinue much longer. 

This feeling of discouragement not- 
withstanding, the Russians still held an 
unquestionably strong position. In spite 
of the severe repulse received at Hei-kou- 
tai the Russians had reoccupied much of 
their lost ground, and were busily en- 
gaged in defensive spadework. At Muk- 
den reinforcements were arriving con- 
stantly, and supplies kept coming in from 
Sin-min-ting, being brought thither by 
the Chinese railway in complete dis- 
regard of Chinese neutrality. On the 
Russian left communication between the 
important coal-mines at Fu-shun and 
Mukden was being maintained by a most 
useful auxiliary line constructed by the 
Russians along the bank of Hun-ho. 

The resignation by General Gripenberg 
of his command, and his hasty depar- 
ture for Europe, had necessitated some 
changes. General Kaulbars being trans- 
ferred from the Third Army to the 
Second, and the vacant command of the 
Third being filled by the appointment of 
General BilderHng. The following dis- 
tribution of the Russian armies at this 
period is given on the authority of the 
Tokio correspondent of the Times, writ- 
ing some weeks after the subsequent 
great battle. 

The First Russian Army under General 
Linidvitch consisted of three Army 
Corps, the Second, Third, and Fourth, 
together with Rennenkampf's indepen- 
dent Corps of Cossacks, making a total 
of loo battalions of infantry, 30 batteries 
of artillery, and 48 sotnias of cavalry. 
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Kaulbars had four Army Corps — the First 
(Siberian), the Fifth, the Eighth, and the 
Tenth — together with a division of rifles. 
His army mustered 144 battahons of 
infantry and 38 batteries of artillery. 
Bilderling's command comprised the 
First, the Sixth, and the Seventeenth 
Corps, in all 96 battalions of infantry and 
35 batteries of artillery. Then there was 
the general reserve, consisting of the 
Sixteenth Army Corps — 32 battalions of 
infantry and 12 batteries of artillery ; 
there was Mishtchenko's cavalry divi- 
sion, consisting of 96 sotnias and four 
battalions of Za-Amur Border Infantry ; 
there were 34 sotnias of Ussuri Cavalry, 
Amur Cossacks, and Orenburg Cavalry ; 
and there were finally 36 batteries of 
horse artillery, mountain guns, field 
howitzers, siege guns, and unattached 
artillery. The grand total stood at 376 
battalions of infantry, 171 batteries of 
artillery, and 178 sotnias of cavalry, 
making numerically about 300,800 rifles, 
34,000 gunners (with 1,368 guns), and 
26,700 .sabres, or a grand aggregate of 
361,500 of all arms." 

Roughly speaking, the Second Army 
under Kaulbars constituted the Russian 
right, the Third Army under Bilderling 
the Russian centre, and the First Army 
under Linii^vitch the Russian left. 

Turning to the Japanese, we find a 
gradual accumulation of evidence that 
during the first fortnight of February 
hardly an hour was lost in steady pre- 
paration for a great combined movement 
against Mukden. The triumphant re- 
pulse of the Russians from Hei-kou-tai 
had, of course, greatly enhanced the 
security of the Japanese position, and the 
regular working of the railway to the 
rear had removed all apprehension as to 
a possible failure of supplies. Ten or 
twelve trains daily had run into Liao- 



yang from Dalny, on the wharves of 
which steamers from Japan had been dis- 
charging their cargoes with admirable 
regularity. The whole of Nogi's Corps 
had now been brought up from Port 
Arthur, and, screened by cavalry, was 
being concentrated on the Japanese left, 
partly in rear, partly to the west, of 
Oku's Army. Lastly, from the moun- 
tains to the eastward, there was 
gradually approaching yet another Jap- 
anese Army, the secret of the existence 
of which had been excellently well kept. 
This was the ' ' Army of the Yalu, ' ' under 
General Kawamura, a force variously 
estimated at from three to six divisions, 
which had landed at the mouth of the Yalu 
and had marched for some distance by 
a road parallel to the river's course, and 
had then disappeared into the mountains. 
Of the practical use to which this 
shadowy force was subsequently put the 
account of the forthcoming battle will 
afford ample evidence. 

That the Japanese were greatly in- 
spirited by the Battle of Hei-kou-tai goes 
without saying, and equally it may be 
taken for granted that all ranks of the 
army looked forward gleefully to a re- 
lease from the tedium and toil of the 
winter's sojourn in the trenches. Nor 
was there any question that the psycho- 
logical moment for an advance had 
arrived about the third week in February. 
A week or two later the breaking up of 
the ice on the Hun would have rendered 
the passage of that unfordable river a 
most serious matter, and indeed, as it 
happened, some difficulty was actually 
experienced from this cause. Again an 
advance across the plains to the west 
would have been well-nigh impossible 
when a thaw had set in, and the millet 
fields were in a state of quagmire. 

The strength of the Japanese forces 
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EGYPT IN MANCHURIA. 
Japanese soldiers and Chinese coolies building one of the colossal pyramids of fodder of which there were an enormous 
number erected outside Dalny. Provisions and fodder were collected in this may sufficient to sustain an army of 
600,000 men for three months. 



cannot be estimated with accuracy, 
owing to the uncertainty as to the 
strength of Kawamura's command. But, 
assuming that he had three divisions, 
and following the figures given by the 
Tokio correspondent of the Times, we 
find the number of divisions to be 
1 6, made up as follows : Kawamura, 
3 ; Kuroki, 3 ; Nozu, 2 ; Oku, 4 ; and 
Nogi, 4. " But when we come to re- 
solve these into bayonets, sabres, and 
guns, we encounter the difficulty that 
such matters are wrapped by the Japan- 
ese in impenetrable secrecy. A division 
may be anything from 10,000 to 30,000. 
At first the Japanese divisions took the 
field with about 15,000 of all arms, but 
it may be assumed that at the Battle of 
Mukden they averaged 25,000, on which 
basis the Japanese Army aggregated 
400,000, and the total forces engaged 
stand at the enormous figure of 761,500. 



Japanese journals have alleged that, 
whereas the two armies engaged at Liao- 
yang numbered 460,000, and those en- 
gaged in the Battle of Sha-ho 580,000, 
the forces that confronted each other in 
the Mukden lines aggregated 850,000. 
Probably there is here some exaggera- 
tion, and the more correct estimate is 
that, roughly speaking, three-quarters of 
a million of men went into the fight." 

Mention has been made above of the 
Japanese cavalry raiding operations 
about the middle of February, and it now 
becomes necessary to deal with these in 
some detail. At the same time it must 
not be inferred that the Japanese cavalry 
alone were thus employed. On Feb- 
ruary 17th, for instance, it is recorded 
that a Russian raiding contingent con- 
sisting of 15,000 cavalry, 500 infantry, 
and 20 guns had reached a point only 
fifteen miles west-north-west of Liao- 
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yano-. But Oku \\ as able to detach a 
sufficient section of his army to deal with 
this imposing- force, and the attempt was 
thus completely frustrated. It should 
be added that a curious reversal of the 
relative positions formerly attributed to 
the Russian and Japanese ca^ airy was 
now becoming clearly apparent. Not 
only had the much vaunted individual 



efficiency of the Cossack been repeatedly 
outclassed by that of the well-trained and 
always pug^nacious Japanese trooper, 
not onlv were the Russian cavalry badly 
handicapped by scarcity of fodder, but 
by this time the Russians \\ere mostly 
mounted on little Chinese animals, many 
not much more than ponies, \vhile a fair 
proportion of the Japanese had been 
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ONE OF NOGl's DOUGHTIEST FIGHTERS. 

General Ichinoke, of General Oslnmn's liivision, ii'ho led some of the most desperate assar{!ls on ttie 
forts outside Port Arthur. The pieture shows incidentally a few of the many Russian shells 
that reached the Japanese tines outside the fortress but failed to explode. 
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supplied with big and fast Australian 
horses. Accordingly,, at the critical 
moment of a raid, when the time came 
for getting- away or for pursuit, the Rus- 
sians were at a serious disadvantage, a 
condition of affairs certainly not antici- 
pated at the commencement of the war 
even by the most devoted admirers of 
the Japanese military system. 

Of the Japanese cavalry raiding during 
February it is happily possible, thanks to 
the Times correspondent at Tokio — to 
whom every historian of the war must 
be indebted for priceless information abso- 
lutely unprocurable from any other source 
— to give a deeply interesting and in- 
structive example. The raid in question 
had as its object the cutting of the rail- 
way at some point as far north of Muk- 
den as possible, the idea being that the 
Russians would "regard this as a serioui 
turning movement, and would be induced 
by it to denude Mukden and the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of valuable troops. 

It is mentioned by way of preface to 
the description of this achievement that 
the invariable practice in regard to 
Japanese military reports is to withhold 
the number of men engaged in any 
action. In this case the figure is repre- 
sented by three asterisks, but collateral 
evidence tends to show that the raiding 
detachment mustered 150 sabres. " It 
consisted of volunteers from four regi- 
ments. They represented what is known 
in Japan as a kesshitai,. a term inade- 
quately rendered by its only English ap- 
proximation • forlorn hope, ' the real 
meaning being ' a force prepared to die. ' 
These men were under the orders of 
Major Naganuma. Their orders were to 
cut the railway at some point as far as 
possible beyond Mukden. On January 
9th they set out from Sumapao, near 
Hei-kou-tai — Sumapao destined to be im- 



mortalised two weeks later as the scene 
of one of the most sanguinary phases in 
the Battle of Hei-kou-tai. Just at that 
time Mishtchenko's cloud of cavalry, was 
sweeping down towards Ying-kau and 
old Niu-chwang along the west bank of 
the Liao, and Naganuma's squadron, 
turning their horses' heads northward, 
left this great force in their rear, but 
nevertheless rode within field-gun range 
of the track travelled three days pre- 
viously by the Cossack thousands. 
There was no commissariat train. Each 
trooper carried in his holsters a week's 
meagre rations of compressed rice, and 
with the thermometer ranging from 25° 
to 30° below freezing-point they rode off 
to find food and shelter where they 
might. Major Naganuma either knew 
the country or had for guides some of the 
many Japanese who, impelled by am- 
bition or love of enterprise, had explored 
nearly all parts of Manchuria before the 
war commenced. His objective point 
was the railway bridge over the Hsinkai 
River, a little south of Changchun, and 
therefore 160 miles north of Mukden. 
The ride to that point from Sumapao, 
following the devious routes that had to 
be taken, measured nearly 300 miles, 
and, as no movement could be made by 
daylight, forty-three days were required 
to reach the Hsinkai-ho. Yet the feat 
was accomplished without the smallest 
mischance, and without attracting Rus- 
sian attention. 

" On February nth, just when Mar- 
shal Oyama was making his final dis- 
positions for the Battle of Mukden, 
Naganuma's troop emerged on the bank 
of the Hsinkai and blew up the railway 
bridge. The possibility of concealment 
was now at an end. They gave their 
horses the bridle and rode southward. 
Three days after (February 14th) they 
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were attacked by two sotnias of Cossacks 
with two field-pieces, but, although out- 
numbered in the ratio of two to one, 
Naganuma's men succeeded in routing 
the enemy and capturing one of his guns 
as well as a transport waggon, which 
objects they carried back as trophies." 

Incidentally, the raiders had not only 
carried out their orders, but had also 
realised with remarkable completeness 
the idea on which those orders were 
based. For the Russians did exactly 
what the Japanese military authorities 
expected them to do. They immediately 
despatched a large body of cavalry to 
Changchun, thus denuding a region 
through which a Japanese force was to 
march ten days later in order to carry out 
the really decisive moveinent of the Battle 
of Mukden. 

It was not until March 13th that Naga- 
numa, after an absence of sixty-three 
days, returned at the head of his gallant 
detachment to the Japanese lines. He 
was received by Marshal Oyama, who 
handed to him and his troopers the much- 
coveted Japanese military testimonial 
known as a kanjo. Naganuma himself 
wrote two days later to his father in 
Sendai a letter describing what he had 
done and the reward he and his men 
received. This runs as follows : — 

" I had always hoped to do something 
which would help the operations in the 
great battle of Mukden. Towards the 
close of December I received orders to 
form a flying detachment. It consisted 
of *** men who were prepared to sacrifice 
their lives. We entered the enemy's 
lines, and, pushing northward to a great 
distance, approached the railway, his 
chief means of communication. On the 
night of February nth, our Sovereign's 
F6te Day, we blew up the bridge over 
the Hsinkai River, a little south of 



Changchun, and during the night of the 
14th we were attacked by a force of the 
enemy twice as numerous as our troop 
and having two guns. We not only re- 
pulsed him, but also made a counter- 
attack which drove him back in con- 
fusion. He left in our hands a gun and 
a transport waggon. These operations, 
bravely and resolutely carried out by the 
men of the troop, caused an alarm in the 
enemy's rear, and the result was that he 
detached a large body of cavalry from 
his army about Mukden to meet the 
menace to his communications, a measure 
that contributed materially to the success 
of our enveloping movement in the big 
battle. On the 13th inst. I proceeded to 
headquarters, and, in the presence of 
Field-Marshal Oyama, reported the facts 
of our sixty days' expedition, whereupon 
the Field-Marshal handed me the kanjo, 
of which I enclose a copy. I need not 
speak of the honour this is to myself, but 
I hope it will give you pleasure as 
a credit to our family, especially when I 
tell you that, although throughout our 
enterprise I had to live on millet soup 
and to face a temperature sometimes 32° 
below freezing-point, I am in the best of 
health, and have not received even a 
scratch. There is nothing to be said ex- 
cept that fortune favoured us signally in 
the achievement of this heavy task. ' ' 
(Copy of the Kanjo.) 

(Troopers from four regiments are 
designated in the original, but this infor- 
mation is not published.) 

" The above, under the command of 
Naganuma Hidebumi, Major of Cavalry, 
penetrated deep into the enemy's lines, 
and on the nth of February wrecked 
the railway at the Hsinkai River south of 
Changchun, thus temporarily interrupt- 
ing the enemy's communications and 
diverting his troops to this part of the 
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field. I consider this a distinguished 
achievement, and I hereby grant a 
kanjo. ' ' 

Before leaving this brilliant episode— 
than which a more fitting prelude to a 
great battle could hardly be imagined — 
we may further borrow from the same 
source of information another letter 
written by one of Naganuma's captains 
just before the start of the detachment 
from Sumapao, and demonstrating 
vividly indeed the mood of a Japanese 
officer on the eve of a perilous enterprise. 
There were two captains in the detach- 
ment, one of whom, Captain Nakaya, 
was killed by a Cossack lance. The 
other. Captain Asano, survived. It is a 
pathetic circumstance that he should have 
signed the following letter by the " child- 
name " (Osanana-na) by which every 
Japanese boy is known until he is thirteen 
years old : — 

" To-day, at lo o'clock, I am to set 
out at the head of seventy-five men 
specially selected from the Cavalry 
Brigade. We are to emerge on the 
enemy's rear, reconnoitre his position, 
interrupt his communication and disturb 
his general plan. Probably you will not 
hear from me again for fifty or sixty 
days. We are determined to push far 
into the Russian lines, and we trust the 
issue to the guidance of Shaka, believing 
that now indeed we have an opportunity 
of repaying, though in an infinitesimally 
small degree, the favours our country 
has received during thousands of. years. 
This is the sole thought of your worthless 
son at this moment, and he goes to his 
duty with absorbing delight. But we 
have a long march before us, and many 
dangers to encounter. For my own part, 
though I am myself of little account, the 
men under my command are such fine 
fellows that I have hope. I beg you not 



to be uneasy, for I swear that I shall not 
disgrace my father's name or sully the 
honour of our family. At this moment 
of setting out I have written down a 
verse by way of farewell to life — 

" ' If life be but a dream, 
Why, dreaming, live? 
Oh, gladder far to fall 
Ere yet the flower fades.' 
" (Signed) 

" Rikitaro, the child at your knee." 

It now becomes necessary to consider 
the general problem which lay before the 
Japanese, and the method of solution 
which they adopted. In the first place 
it must be borne in mind that, although 
Mukden was the obvious objective, it 
was not the Japanese intention to fight 
in Mukden itself. On the contrary, 
there were grave political reasons why 
the ancient capital of the Manchu 
dynasty and, above all, the Imperial 
Tombs should be respected. Accord- 
ingly the result to be aimed at was 
rather to squeeze the Russians out of 
Mukden than to bring them to bay there, 
and to do this thoroughly it was neces- 
sary not only to exert every sort of pres- 
sure upon the huge Russian force 
grouped to the eastward, south, and 
west of the city, but also to ha.sten the 
process of evacuation by threatening the 
communications with Tie-ling to the 
north. 

A good many details concerning 
Mukden have been given in previous 
chapters which need not be recapitulated 
here. But it is essential to keep in 
mind the general character of the sur- 
rounding country, more especially in 
relation to the two rivers, the Hun and 
the Liao. The latter formed the western 
limit of the area of operations, and be- 
tween it and the railway running to the 
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west of Mukden lay an unbroken plain. 
South and south-east of the city the 
Hun-ho formed a natural line of defence, 
while further to the east there was a 
tang-le of mountains, among which, by 
the way, were posted the best troops at 
Kuropatkin's command, namely, the 
Siberian ' reservists and sharpshooters 
under Linievitch, " armed peasants 
drilled in the hard school of the battle- 
field," who were skilled in mountam 
fighting and belonged to the only 
section of the Russian troops which had 
any patriotic interest in the war. 

A purely frontal attack was out of the 
question. ■ Against such an advance 
Kuropatkin would have been able to 
oppose an impenetrable wall stiffened by 
his numerous reserves, and effective 
counter-strokes would probably have 
been easy. The west flank was the one 
the turning of which would have the 
more striking results, and an attack on 
which would be met with less stubborn 
resistance, owing to the difficulty of 
making entrenchments. On the other 
hand, an advance over such open country 
would surely be perceived in time to 
allow Kuropatkin to move a sufficient 
force into this quarter to hurl back the 
attackers with serious loss. On the east 
it would be easy to creep up to within 
near distance of the enemy almost un- 
perceived, but the barriers once reached 
would be almost insurmountable, and, 
indeed, proved to be so in the actual 
event. 

With extraordinary sagacity and mar- 
vellous confidence the Japanese addressed 
themselves to the task of solving the 
problem by one of the most brilliant 
combinations of strategy and tactics 
which the world has ever seen. Briefly, 
their general plan consisted in the first 
place of an elaborate effort to mislead 



Kuropatkin into the idea that their aim 
was either to strike at the railway to 
the north, net of Mukden merely but of 
Tie-ling, or else to turn the Russian left 
or eastern flank, while in reality a deter- 
mined movement was being carried out 
from the west. ^Ve have seen how the 
first delusion was fostered by Naga- 
numa's raid, and how Kuropatkin played 
into Oyama's hands by detaching Misht- 
chenko's cavalry from a position in 
which it might have been used to great 
advantage, and sending it northwards to 
Changchun, merely to see how much 
more thoroughly Japanese cavalry could 
wreck a line than Cossacks. We have 
now to see the complement of this in a 
splendidly vigorous feint — afterwards de- 
veloping into a real attack — on the Rus- 
sian left by Kawamura's army, in order 
to cover a rapid detour on the part of 
Nogi to Sin-mih-ting, followed by a 
swift advance from the latter place upon 
the western defences of Mukden and the 
railway to the immediate north. 

The breadth and completeness of this 
design are very impressive, the more so 
when the most careful reflection fails to 
reveal any other process by which any- 
thing like similar results could be at- 
tained. Even assuming, as we have 
done, that the Japanese outnumbered the 
Russians by some 40,000 men, that 
numerical superiority was not by any 
means sufficient to warrant an attempt 
on Oyama's part to envelop Kuropat- 
kin by any ordinary straightforward 
methods. Yet by the employment of 
artifice, coupled by the most perfect co- 
ordination of his various armies, he was 
able, if not to envelop completely a force 
not appreciably smaller than his own, at 
any rate to squeeze it out of a strong 
position and to damage it very seriously 
in the process. Without artifice, deceit, 
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delusion, dust-throwing, or some such 
dissimulatory methods, the result of the 
Battle of Mukden might have been alto- 
gether different, and it is because some- 
thing of the sort was the keynote of this 
extraordinary operation that the present 
writer has devoted this chapter mainly 
to preliminary elucidation. Where a 
battle is conducted on more or less 
straightforward lines, it is often prefer- 
able to tell the story of it first, and then 
to discuss the merits of the strategy 
which led up to it. But when a tre- 
mendous conflict lasting over weeks of 
fighting is based upon a gigantic hoax 
it seems wise to prevent vain imaginings 
by giving at least a. plain hint of the 
underlying and, at first, carefully con- 
cealed design. 

In this connection a few words must 
be given parenthetically to the man to 
whose genius the conception of this 
brilliant scheme is supposed in great 
measure to be due. Lieutenant-General 
Baron Kodama has already been men- 
tioned in the First and Second Volumes 
of this work as, perhaps, the greatest 
" Organiser of Victory " — as distinct 
from leadership — in the Japanese Army. 
■" Yamagata," wrote a correspondent 
before Port Arthur in October, 1904, 
" stays in Tokio, one foot in the grave, 
holding himself to work with will and 
prayer, snowed with seventy years, in 
counsel with the Emperor ; Oyama, 
loved by the people, always a figure- 
head, goes to command the northern 
armies ; Nogi is given the glory of re- 
ducing the ' Gibraltar of the East ' ; but 
Kodama, with his hands on everything, 
th« brains of all, unifies the whole. I 
saw him leave Tokio, cheered by the 
coolies of the streets, who, like the 
Emperor and his marshals, know 
already the campaign is in his hands. 



He went straight to Liao-yang and saw 
the first great blow struck at Kuropat- 
kin. Then he came here, stayed two 
days, saw his plans being effected to his 
satisfaction, and got back to Liao-yang 
before the battle of the Sha-ho." Highly 
typical of Kodama is this description 
of his comprehensive methods, and 
hardly less illuminating is the graphic 
pen-sketch which follows of " a tub of a 
man in a fur coat and a red cap, with two 
braid stripes, which told him to be a 
lieutenant - general. Swathed to his 
ankles in an overcoat of thick martens, 
he looked huge ; but the two red braid^' 
and the Star of Nippon were level with 
my armpit. When he shook _ hands he 
lost all the clumsiness of the fur. When 
his fingers shook mine there passed from 
them the spirit of the island empire — its 
tininess, its audacity, its febrile intensity 
■ — for the grip was sinuous and sure as 
the clasp of a wild thing, hearty and 
elegant as a comrade's. He walked 
with the stately swing of a star actor, 
poised his cigar with the air of a man 
of leisure, and smiled roguishly on me 
as he talked." Kodama, it may be 
added, was in his fifty-third year, when, 
after seeing his plans for the reduction 
of Port Arthur crowned at last with com- 
plete, if costly, success, he turned his 
attention to the Mukden problem, the 
complexities of which we have been try- 
ing to unravel. 

'. In the subsequent account of the 
actual battle, or, rather, prolonged series 
of battles, round Mukden the arrange- 
ments instituted by the Times Tokio 
correspondent, in which the field of 
operations is divided into five sectors, 
will be followed. In the' first or eastern 
sector we have Kawamura's army ap- 
proaching from the direction of the 
Yalu. In the second or east central 
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sector Kuroki's army will be found to be 
operating. The third or central sector 
is occupied largely by the army of Nozu. 
Oku's army acts in the fourth or west 
central sector, and in the fifth or west 
sector the great turning movement of the 
operation comes to be carried out by the 
army of Nogi. How each army per- 
formed its allotted task will now be told 
in detail, and the gradual development 
of the " plot " can hardly fail to arouse 
admiring interest. But the old adage 
that there is nothing new under the sun 
will be found to receive partial illustra- 
tion in the tactical denouement. " The 



five Japanese armies were to form a 
crescent whose cusps, over ninety miles 
apart at first, would gradually draw to- 
gether, the western cusp, however, being 
finally and suddenly thrown forward so 
as to form a closed curve with the 
eastern." Although the fact seems to 
have been overlooked by commentators 
on the battle, it is strange how closely 
this resembles the idea of the Zulu impi 
with its " chest " and " horns," the 
latter intended to close gradually until 
the enemy were completely surrounded, 
and subsequently — sometimes — com- 
pletely wiped out. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

THE BATTLE OF MUKDEN — FIRST PHASE — ADVANCE OF KAWAMUKA's ARMY — CAPTURE 
OF CHIN-HO-CHENG — KUROKl's TASK — A TYPICAL ATTACK — KAWAMURA PUSHING ON 
— KUROPATKIN's MISTAKE. 



IN the preceding chapter it was ex- 
plained at some length that the key- 
note of the Japanese strategy anterior to- 
the Battle of Mukden was the desire to 
delude Kuropatkin into the belief that a 
great turning movement from the east 
was about to be attempted. On the eve 
of the actual fighting yet another addi- 
tion was made to the numerous artifices 
by which this elaborate delusion was 
fostered. It will be remembered that in 
detailing the Japanese forces during the 
early part of February General Nogi was 
credited with all the four divisions which 
he had brought with him from Port 
Arthur, and which for a time were con- 
centrated on the extreme Japanese left. 
Shortly before the great battle one of 
these divisions, the nth, was detached 
and sent to the extreme east, where it 
joined the Army of the Yalu under 
General Kawamura, which was then in 
the Shin-king district some sixty miles 
to the south-east of Mukden. 

The object of this transfer was prob- 
ably twofold. In the first place the habit 
of the Japanese of looking far ahead 
induces the belief that the duty proxi- 
mately assigned to the Army of the 
Yalu — as distinct from the Army of 
Manchuria — was the capture of Vladi- 
vostok. The addition to it, therefore, 
of a division with special experience in 
the attack of a fortress was the most 
natural thing in the world. But the 
transposition served another purpose. 



It was intended still further to encour- 
age the notion that the real attack upon 
Mukden was to be made against the 
extreme Russian left. Care was taken 
to let the Russians know that the 
division was changing ground, and 
every means possible was used to make 
them believe that Nogi's other three 
divisions were also being sent eastward, 
while all the time they were lying snugly 
ensconced behind a vigilant cavalry 
screen in a little town to the west of 
Liao-yang. Kuropatkin was completely 
taken in by this final preHminary man- 
oeuvre, and hurriedly drafted a large 
force into the Fu-shun region on his ex- 
treme left by means of his auxiliary line 
of railway along the Hun-ho. 

We have now to follow the fortunes 
of Kawamura's army, the operations of 
which in the eastern sector constitute 
for the most part the first phase of the 
Mukden battle. What the army of the 
Yalu underwent in the three or four 
weeks preceding its appearance upon the 
scene of active fighting may never be 
known, but it is certain that the march 
up from the Yalu into the mountains to 
the south-east of Mukden must have 
taxed even Japanese endurance to the 
utmost. The distance must have been 
about 125 miles, the "going" was 
difficult in the extreme, and the tempera- 
ture always about twenty degrees below 
freezing point. Bivouacking for some 
twenty-five nights in succession without 
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shelter Kawamura's ' men must have 
suffered considerably, and have fully 
deserved the special commendation after- 
wards bestowed upon them by the 
Mikado for their fortitude in facing 
such " piercing cold and inclement 
weather. ' ' 

Kawamura's army began, so to speak, 
to come into action on February igth. 
It moved in two large columns, the right 
taking the road to Tita, which lies some 
seventeen miles south-east of Fu-shun, 
while the left marched in the direction 
of Ma-chun-tun, which is about ten miles 
to the south-east of Tita. Both columns 
marched up from the south-east, and on 
the 20th and 21st came in contact with 
the enemy's outposts, which were duly 
driven in. On the 22nd the right column 
found itself opposed by a regiment of 
infantry and a battery of artillery in an 
entrenched position, and these had to be 
expelled before the march on Tita could 
be fairly commenced. 

Meanwhile Kawamura's left column 
had, on the 23rd encountered a much 
more serious obstacle in the formidable 
defiles at Chin-lo-cheng, some twenty-two 
miles to the south-east of Ma-chun-tun, 
about sixty miles east of Liao-yang. 

To the south of Chin-ho-cheng runs 
the Tai-tse-ho, the river which played 
such a conspicuous part in the battle of 
Liao-yang. Kawamura's men had oc- 
cupied points on the left or southern 
bank of the Tai-tse on the 19th, but had 
not been able to proceed at once to the 
attack of Chin-ho-cheng owing to the 
steep nature of the ground, and the fact 
that the ice in the river was beginning to 
melt. However, the force gradually 
struggled across, and on the 23rd moved 
to the attack in a snow-storm so severe 
that objects could hardly be distin- 
guished at arm's length. When it is 
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remembered that three-quarters of 
Kawamura's army was composed of 
officers and men who had only left Japan 
the previous month, and very few of 
whom had had any experience of actual 
fighting beyond the outpost affairs of 
the past few days, it is easy to under- 
stand what a terrible ordeal was being 
undergone by this devoted column. 

Ahead of the Japanese lay a strong 
position, strongly occupied, and ren- 
dered trebly difficult of capture by those 
arts of field engineering in which the 
Russians have always proved themselves 
proficient. There were several rows of 
defensive works protected by obstacles, 
and in front of these were land mines of 
a formidable nature, calculated specially 
to check the ardour of comparatively 
inexperienced soldiers. According to the 
Japanese despatches, the Russian forces 
holding the Chin-ho-cheng passes in- 
cluded sixteen battalions of infantry and 
twenty guns — in fact, an entire division, 
said to be the 71st of the Russian Army. 
To attack such a force in such a strong- 
hold three divisions would not have left 
much margin of strength; but it does not 
seem likely that the Japanese had more 
than two at most, though one of these 
was probably the redoubtable nth, 
which had faced far more fearful risks 
and obstacles at Port Arthur. 

The attack on the 23rd was not suc- 
cessful. Despite the most strenuous 
efforts, and a brilliant display of courage, 
the troops failed to surmount the pre- 
cipitous slopes with their deadly fringe 
of spitting rifles and roaring guns. 
Fiercely the line of glorious httle Japan- 
ese infantry pressed through the snow, 
only to be checked and here and there 
sadly thinned by the scathing fire of a 
well-posted enemy. From even the Rus- 
sian account it would seem that part of 
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the attacking force got home, or at least One is so fanailiar with this position 

pressed the Russians very closely. But of affairs in relation to this war that it 
the ground so hardly won could not be is not at all surprising to find the Japan- 
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ONE OF THE GREAT JAPANESE II-INCH GUNS DRAGGED MANY MILES OVER ROUGH COUNTRY 
TO BE PLACED IN POSITION IN THE MANCHURIAN HILLS. 



maintained, and at nightfall the Japan- 
ese were compelled to bivouac in the 
snow on the very threshold of a strong 
and still practically intact position. 



ese at daybreak renewing the attack 
with increased vigour and in superior 
force. During the early morning the 
struggle became most bitter, and at 
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some points the fighting reached a pitch 
of intensity probably not surpassed at 
any period of the operations. The Japan- 
ese now began to encounter the land 
mines, and, to quote the simple but ex- 
pressive language of a Russian news- 
paper correspondent, " the hollows made 
by the explosions were filled with their 
dead." But, nothing daunted, the gal- 
lant attackers rushed on, striding over 
the heaped-up corpses, until about ten 
o'clock they were close up to the main 
Russian trenches. A terrific conflict now 
ensued. It was snowing heavily, so 
heavily that the bodies of those who fell 
were soon covered, thus rendering the 
scene in one way less dreadful. But 
while the dead were being thus gently 
hid under their white palls the living- 
closed frantically in savage hand-to-hand 
combat. It had come to the bayonet at 
the finish, and to that weapon wielded by 
burly Russians and agile Japanese the 
driving snow made little difference. The 
firing had necessarily for the most part 
ceased, but the struggle was not without 
a noisy accompaniment. For here, as 
so often at Port Arthur, the hand- 
grenade played a prominent part, punc- 
tuating the clatter of steel with sharp 
explosions, followed by the groans of 
those painfully wounded by the flying 
fragments of burst metal. 

The end of even this tremendous 
assault might have proved doubtful but 
for the Japanese foresight in carrying 
out a flank attack. This last, closely 
pressed in conjunction with the desper- 
ate frontal attack, decided the day. 
Towards evening the Russians were 
compelled to evacuate the position, and 
retired northward after setting Chin-ho- 
cheng on fire. Their total casualties 
were estimated at over a thousand, and 
they left a hundred and fifty dead on the 



field. The Japanese captured three 
machine-guns and a quantity of rifles 
and ammunition, and they took twenty- 
four prisoners. 

There is evidence to show that the 
Russian resistance at Chin-ho-cheng was 
not only difficult to overcome by reason 
of the strength of the position and the 
number of troops by which it was held. 
The Japanese despatches bear testimony 
to the tenacity with which the defenders 
clung to a stronghold that every soldier 
must have known to be of very serious 
importance. Kuropatkin, too, spoke 
warmly of the many acts of bravery per- 
formed by detached bodies of troops in 
the course of this operation. " For in- 
stance, the company defending Se-lin 
Pass, nine versts south-west of Chin-ho- 
cheng, repulsed several attacks of the 
enemy, who was in much greater 
strength. One attack came to within 
fifteen paces of our position. Two com- 
panies defending the base at Beresneff 
Hill sustained a hard bayonet fight, in 
which two commanders were wounded. 
One of them. Captain Vellovitch, re- 
ceived a bayonet thrust in the hand, and 
was forcibly carried away by the remain- 
der of the company. Another company, 
sent to prevent the enveloping of the left 
flank of our position, was surrounded by 
the enemy on three sides. It kept him 
at a distance by means of a well-sus- 
tained fire. Even after having exhausted 
all the cartridges, and in spite of the 
retreat of the whole of the rest of the de- 
tachment, these two companies did not 
leave their position until after they had 
received an order to do so in writing." 

Before we turn from the capture of 
Chin-ho-cheng to certain other aspects 
of the first phase of the battle of Muk- 
den it is interesting to note that the 
Shin-king region in the western portion 
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of which the Japanese were now operat- 
ing, is a battle-ground very famous in 
Chinese history. In the seventeenth 
century Noor Hachu, the Manchu chief- 
tain, invaded China from Shin-lting, 
then tlie Manchu capital, at the head of 
a vast body of Manchu cavalry, and 
several very important battles took place 
in the neighbourhood. These led to an 
attack on Mukden, which was captured 
from the Chinese in 1621, and, later, 
Noor-Hachu set his son on the throne of 
the Celestial Empire as the first ruler of 
the existing Manchu dynasty. 

It is now necessary to leave the opera- 
tions in the eastern sector — to adopt 
the distribution of areas outlined in the 
preceding chapter — in order to see 
whether any sympathetic movement is 
taking place amongst any of the four 
Japanese armies marshalled to the west. 
It will save trouble if we say at once that 
in what we have noted as the first phase 
of the battle — that is from February 
19th to February 26th inclusive — the 
armies of Nogi, Oku, and Nozu may be 
regarded as to all intents and purposes 
still behind the scenes, though, we may 
be sure, none the less eagerly awaiting 
their cues to " come on." But this was 
not the case with the army of Kuroki, 
occupying the east central sector, which 
on February 24th commenced to take an 
important part in the proceedings. To 
this army was assigned a double role. 
In the first place it had to break down 
a group of formidable works forming the 
eastern flank of the Russian defences in 
the Sha-ho valley. These works guarded 
the approach to a road leading north- 
wards from Pen-si-hu on the Tai-tse 
river to Fu-shun on the Hun-ho, through 
the Wang-fu and Kau-tu Passes. 
Months of labour had been expended on 
these works, and merely the cracking of 



such a hard nut was, one would have 
thought, a task of sufficient difficulty for 
an army of three divisions only. But it 
is characteristic of Japanese strategy in 
any great combined movement that each 
army should be given not only an im- 
mediate but also a secondary objective. 
Accordingly, to Kuroki was also as- 
signed the duty of extending his right 
in a north-easterly direction with a view 
to beating back the Russians posted to 
the south-east of the Ta Pass, and sub- 
sequently effecting a junction with 
Kawamura's left. 

Of the earlier operations against the 
eastern flank of the Sha-ho defences 
there are no precise details available, 
but a reference occurs in one of the 
accounts of the battle of Mukden to a 
particular attack the date of which is 
not given, but which may well have 
taken place at the end of the first phase. 
It was a night attack, and, like the two 
assaults on Chin-ho-cheng, was delivered 
in a blinding snowstorm. It was known 
that the fighting would be of a desperate 
character, and before moving out to the 
attack the Japanese soldiers bade each 
other farewell, as is the custom in the 
Mikado's army where an enterprise in- 
cludes but the two alternatives signified 
by the badge of one of our own most 
famous regiments, namely, death or 
glorious success. 

The falling flakes proved a not un- 
mixed evil, for, as the line of the at- 
tackers crept stealthily forward, the 
snow was seen to be outlining with com- 
parative distinctness the positions of a 
number of those troublesome obstacles 
to which the French have given the ex- 
pressive name of irons de loup, and 
which are simply small pits dug in the 
shape of an inverted pyramid, each pit 
being provided with a sharply pointed 
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stake fixed in the bottom. These traps 
are generally only about two feet or two 
feet six inches deep— if they were deeper 
they might serve the enemy's skir- 
mishers as ready-made rifle-pits — but in 
the storm and stress of an attack they 
may catch numbers of the unwary and 
inflict some very nasty injuries. In this 
case the friendly snow indicated the 
whereabouts of the Russian stake-pits 
so clearly that not a single casualty re- 
sulted from them. 

Another lesson in connection with the 
negotiation of " obstacles " was afforded 
by this particular attack. The Russian 
position was not only protected by Irous 
de loup, but also fringed with wire en- 
tanglements apparently of the low-lying 
variety. Hitherto the usual plan of deal- 
ing with wire entanglements had been 
that which we followed in South Africa 
of providing the men, or at any . rate a 
certain proportion of them, with strong 
wire nippers. But the Japanese had 
found this method hardly rapid enough 
for their purposes, and here, accord- 
ingly, we see them- using long balks of 
timber as levers wherewith to prise a 
whole breadth of wire entanglement out 
of the way. 

The precise result of this attack is not 
stated, but it is mentioned on the author- 
ity of the Times Correspondent at Tokio, 
that it ' ' prefaced an incident shocking, 
but unhappily not novel where Russian 
troops are concerned; the enemy concen- 
trated their fire, on a field hospital over 
which the Red Cross flag was waving 
conspicuously^ and, maintaining the can- 
nonade for some hours, kiiled a number 
of the wounded." 

Here we may for the present leave 
Kuroki with the passing remark that on 
February 26th his right had commenced 
its extension to the north-east with a 



view to the subsequent junction with 
Kawamura's left. 

Reverting to Kawamura, we find 
already some indication of a marked tac- 
tical difference between the battle of 
Mukden and most of the preceding 
operations. Hitherto it had somewhat 
frequently occurred that the Japanese, 
after making an important capture, had 
been either too exhausted or too cautious 
to press the pursuit with anything like 
the vigour and thoroughness which had 
characterised the attack. Especially was 
this the case during Oku's advance up 
the Liao-tung Peninsula, and even in 
much more recent conflicts there had 
been observable a reluctance to take ad- 
vantage of what Western critics re- 
garded as the logical consequences of an 
important success. It may be that this 
was due to the almost passionate regard 
of the Japanese for precise co-ordina- 
tion, and to the fear lest, if individual 
generals were encouraged .to push their 
successes home, the general scheme of 
strategy might be endangered by the 
premature arrival of a. force at a point 
on the warlike chess-board several 
squares ahead of that which it had been 
originally timed to reach on a certain 
;day. Be this as it may, the battle of 
Chin-ho-cheng saw a notable departure 
from this rather feeble tradition. Realis- 
ing that envelopment of an enemy so 
nearly equal in strength to himself would 
be out of the question if that enemy were 
simply pushed out of one position to 
occupy another, with hardly diminished 
forces and with leisure to. recover order 
and discipline, Oyama had given orders 
that in all the ensuing operations pur- 
suits were to be carried out with the 
utmost vigour. At all hazards the enemy 
was to be crippled as much as possible, 
and the energy displayed in this direc- 
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tion on the Japanese right was doubtless 
further intended to foster the idea that 
the real turning- movement against Muk- 
den was being made from this quarter. 



instant reward from their determined 
pohcy. Had they refrained from pursuit 
the Russians would assuredly have re- 
formed in the Ta Pass and stubbornly 
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Acting on these instructions, the contested that position also. This might 

Japanese lost ' no time in making good have meant that for many succeeding 

their foothold at Chin-ho-cheng, but days practically the whole depth of the 

pressed strongly forward, and reaped an Ta-ling Range would have intervened as 
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a barrier between Kawamura's left 
column and Ma-chun-tun, with the result 
that the whole movement on which the 
Japanese battle-plan was based would 
have been delayed, possibly beyond hope 
of recovery. As thing's were, fortune 
favoured the brave. Despite their pre- 
vious exhibition of tenacity, the Rus- 
sians, once expelled from Chin-ho-cheng', 
were kept on the trot, and were driven 
unceremoniously through the Ta Pass to 
a place some seven miles beyond it called 
San-lu-nyu. Here the Russians stood, 
and, as will be seen later, the resistance 
offered from this point onward was 
serious enough to make the Japanese 
thankful' to have gained possession of 
the Ta Pass with so little trouble. 

As far as the Japanese were concerned, 
the first' phase of the battle of Mukden 
was now over, and we may pause awhile 
to note ' the results secured. The first 
thought ' that will strike the student is 
the extremely opportune nature of the 
Japanese advance, and the singular fore- 
thought displayed in arranging the pre- 
liminaries for the execution of a project 
at once so vast and so complex. For we 
have to go back, as has been explained, 
several weeks to account for the des- 
patch of the army of the Yalu from 
Japan in time to permit of its arrival 
before Chin-ho-cheng in time to take 
part in ; this enormous operation. In 
point of fact Tokio can hardly have re- 
covered from the burst of rejoicing con- 
sequent on the fall of Port Arthur when 
the troops composing Kawamura's com- 
mand were silently shipped on trans- 
ports, and carried across to Korea, mak- 
ing some point on the northern bank of 
the Ya-lu the starting point of their ad- 
venturous and toilsome march. There is 
something curiously impressive in the 
strategy which so swiftly began to ar- 



range a sequel to the capture of the 
great southern stronghold of the enemy, 
not only by bringing the troops released 
from Port Arthur into the field, but also 
by despatching an entirely fresh army to 
the Manchurian field of operations. 

There is instruction, too, to be gained 
from the skill and judgment which Japan 
showed in selecting a method of extra 
reinforcement bristling with difficulties 
and hardships, but really preferable be- 
cause it permitted the desired object to 
be gained with completeness and secrecy. 
In the history of war there is hardly any 
instance of more dramatic appositeness 
than the appearance almost out of the 
clouds of the army of the Ya-lu at the 
commencement of the battle of Mukden. 
But what should compel our admiration 
is, of course, not so much the sudden 
entrance upon the scene of at least 
70,000 or 80,000 men of the existence of 
which outside Japan few besides the 
Japanese were at all precisely aware, as 
the patient scheming which foresaw 
when these troops would be most badly 
wanted, and arranged for their arrival, 
after weeks of laboured travelling, in 
the very nick of time. 

Of the valour shown by these raw 
soldiers in the capture of positions of 
great natural strength, defended by a 
brave and seasoned enemy, sufficient has, 
perhaps, been said already. But a word 
may be added as to the confidence of the 
Japanese military authorities in taking 
for granted such a brilliant performance. 
Even allowing for the presence of the 
nth Division from Port Arthur, it was 
a bold inference to draw from previous 
successes, and from Japanese military 
virtue, to make certain that the wall of 
the Ta-ling Range would be so readily 
breached. Especially was this the case 
when it was part of the Japanese plan to 
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attract as many of Kuropatkin's reserves 
as possible to this quarter, thus render- 
ing the defence more surely difficult to 
overcome. 

Of the military results of the first 
phase there is not much to be said be- 
yond what has already been said in this 
and in the preceding chapter. Tactically 
the operation had not yet developed, for 
the main movement, that of Nogi's army 
on the extreme left, had not even com- 
menced. But, for all that, we shall soon 
perceive from the Russian line of action 
that to a large extent the very end of 
this momentous struggle was, as far 
back as February 26th, being fore- 
shadowed. The success of the Japanese 
plan, as we have shown, depended 
mainly on the question whether Kuropat- 
kin would or would not allow himself to 
be hoaxed. If the first phase had proved 
nothing else, it had demonstrated the 
gullibility of the Russian Commander-in- 
Chief beyond the shadow of a doubt, and 
henceforth, although there was plenty of 
hard work and much strenuous fighting 
still in store, it was all comparatively 
plain sailing for the Japanese. 

For the mass of Kuropatkin's re- 
serves, instead of remaining where they 
could help materially to render a Japan- 
ese advance over a treeless plain a very 
deadly performance, had now been hur- 
ried off to the extreme Russian left in 
order to assist an already considerable 
force to repel, not a turning movement 
on a colossal scale, but a mere diversion 
carried out by three or four divisions. 
One can understand with what pride 
Kuropatkin employed his little auxiliary 
line along the Hun to Fu-shun for this 
purpose, and how confidently he reck- 
oned to oppose an impenetrable front on 
this flank to the Japanese advance. 

Alas, poor Kuropatkin ! The error he 



committed here was tragically decisive 
in more ways than one. But the final 
plea may be entered on his behalf that in 
all probability he failed exactly where 
nine out of ten others would have failed 
in similar circumstances. He was be- 
guiled, tricked, fooled utterly, it is true, 
but the process was carried out with 
such an amazing combination of audac- 
ity, cunning, and patience, that it is not 
easy to say how many of those modern 
generals whom we regard with reverence 
would not have been similarly misled. 
It is easy, of course, to talk of a de- 
fective intelligence department, and to 
suggest that a few smart cavalry recon- 
naissances might have produced suf- 
ficient information to give Kuropatkin 
an idea of what the enemy intended. 
But intelligence of a sort was coming in 
freely — the Japanese took care that it 
should — and it was by no means easy 
for Kuropatkin to say that reports, 
which all pointed lucidly and coherently 
to the same conclusion, were but the 
natural outcome of the enemy's almost 
superhuman artfulness. As for cavalry 
reconnaissances, one cannot readily per- 
ceive in what direction these could have 
been carried out with any hope of prac- 
tical results. Mishtchenko's great raid, 
even at the expense of a violation of 
Chinese neutrality, had not accomplished 
enough to warrant a repetition of that 
performance. On the actual Japanese 
left the enemy's cavalry screen was so 
dense that it could hardly be penetrated 
by a fly, and to the east and south-east 
the mountains and the weather rendered 
any accurate observation of Kawainura's 
- approach practically- impossible. 

If, then, at the end of the first phase 
of the battle of Mukden we see Kuro- 
patkin outmanoeuvred, if not already 
half beaten, it is more gracious to dwell 
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on the difficulties of his position than to 
fling at him scraps of that popular form 
of military wisdom which sprouts so 
freely after the event. Nor must we, 
because we are so wise, and have partly 
anticipated the denouement, lose our 
interest in the great Mukden drama at 
this early stage. As yet only two Japan- 
ese armies out of five have been on the 
stage, and one of these has not had 



much to say. There is plenty of excit- 
ing work in prospect, and many fearful 
risks have to be run, much laborious 
hammering has to be got through, be- 
fore the' well-ordered hosts of Japan can 
hope to enter Mukden in triumph not 
less complete than that enjoyed by Noor- 
Hachu's horde of Manchu horsemen 
after their great invasion nearly three 
long centuries ago. 




photo: T. Ruddiman Johnston, Tokio. 
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CHAPTER XC. 

THE BATTLE OF MUKDEN {CONTINUED) — SECOND PHASE — KAWAMURA CHECKED — PASSES 
CAPTURED BY KUROKI — NOZU'S GREAT CANNONADE — OKU CROSSES THE HUN — NOGl'S 
TURNING MOVEMENT COMMENCES. 



THAT which is regarded for the 
purposes of this History as the 
second phase of the Battle of Muk- 
den included but three days, namely, 
February 27th and 28th, and March 
I St. But in some respects this is 
the most interesting period in the 
whole operation, since not only was 
it marked by some very vigorous fight- 
ing, but it also witnessed at any rate 
the earlier developments of the Japanese 
plan of action all along the line. To 
demonstrate this last fact the more 
clearly, the writer will ask the reader to 
start by once more placing himself in 
the eastern sector of operations ; he can 
thus continue to follow the movements 
of each of the five armies in succession, 
beginning with the resumption of Kawa- 
mura's progress, and ending with the 
singularly dramatic turn given to the 
proceedings by the detour of Nogi's three 
divisions on the extreme Japanese left. 
We left Kawamura's left column at 
the end of the first phase pursuing the 
Russians after the capture of Chin-ho- 
cheng along the road leading to Ma- 
chun-tun. Simultaneously the right 
column was now driving the enemy 
before it on the road to Tita. On both 
roads the Russians offered strenuous re- 
sistance, and fighting continued through- 
out the 26th and 27th. On the 28th the 
two columns reached Ma-chun-tun and 
Tita respectively, and found their way 
barred at each of these places by strong 
76 



defensive works with garrisons much 
more numerous than that of Chin-ho- 
cheng. For Kuropatkin's line along the 
Hun-ho had been kept busy, and now 
quite a large part of the general reserve 
— the latter consisted, we are told, of the 
whole of the i6th Army Corps — had been 
brought from Mukden to Fu-shun and 
had marched thence to Ma-chun-tun and 
Tita. Kawamura lost no time in attack- 
ing the two positions in front of him, 
but to no immediate purpose. Indeed, 
he was destined to spend a full week be- 
fore Ma-chun-tun and Tita, and had to 
be strongly reinforced by Kuroki before 
he succeeded in producing an eventual 
impression. As far as the second phase 
was concerned, this delay did not matter 
much, for it was still necessary to keep 
up the illusion that Kawamura was 
carrying out the big movement of the 
operation. But from the first the work 
done by the army of the Yalu, with the 
associated nth Division from the former 
army of Port Arthur, could not but have 
been extremely costly in the matter of 
casualties, and, as time went on, the 
continued resistance of Ma-chun-tun and 
Tita became serious owing to the in- 
creasing mildness of the weather and the 
gradual breaking up of the ice on the 
Hun-ho. 

Throughout the second phase Kuroki 
was busily engaged in his double duty of 
smashing the Sha-ho defences and ex- 
tending his right to the north-east in 
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order to get into touch with Kawamura. 
The latter task was now becoming of 
grave importance, as it involved pushing 
back a strong Russian force which was 
originally occupying a sort of recess in 
the Japanese right between what have 
been denominated the eastern and east 
central sectors. It was obvious that, 
unless this force was dealt with, it would, 
as Kawamura advanced towards Fu- 
shun, lie dangerously along the latter's 
left flank. The Russians in the recess 
were, as usual, strongly entrenched. 
The whole of Kuroki's army was thus 
operating at first against defensive 
works, and the steadfast manner in 
which these obstructions were attacked 
and overcome fully sustained the brilHant 
reputation achieved by Kuroki's splendid 
troops at the Yalu and Liao-yang. 

The first serious impression made by 
Kuroki upon the opposing wall of Rus- 
sian defences was made on February 
27th by the capture of the Wang-fu 
Pass. Kuroki had had assigned to him 
a strong artillery reinforcement in addi- 
tion to his own divisional guns and the 
artillery of an independent brigade. The 
new arrivals consisted of the mountain 
guns of another division, four 15-centi- 
mfetre howitzers, four 12-centimfetre can- 
non, and eighteen 9-centimfetre howit- 
zers. Under the direction of Colonel 
Matsum.oto the whole of the guns now 
at Kuroki's disposal bombarded the 
enemy's positions to the immediate front 
throughout the 26th and 27th, with the 
object of distracting attention as much 
as possible from the Wang-fu-ling. 
Meanwhile Kuroki's centre division had 
worked forward in the teeth of a heavy 
rifle and machine-gun fire, and on the 
morning of the 27th it reached the 
Wang-fu Pass with a loss of nearly one- 
third of its strength. 



On March ist the Kau-tu Pass was 
similarly captured. There are no very 
authentic details available of the fight- 
ing in these two passes, but there is 
ample evidence to show that the struggle 
in each case was of the severest possible 
character, and that the carnage was 
terrible on both sides. According to one 
account the casualties in the Kau-tu Pass 
— in some despatches called the Gaotu-ling 
■ — were especially dreadful. " Once a de- 
tachment of Japanese saw an opening be- 
tween two Russian forces. They dashed 
forward to occupy the pass and ran into 
the full blaze of a hidden park of seventy 
guns. At the mouth of the Kau-tu-ling 
the Japanese left the corpses of thirty 
officers and 2,000 men. In one fight the 
Japanese were driven back and caught in 
their own wire entanglements, like rats 
in a trap, where they were killed by the 
charging Russians." 

At the close of the second phase 
Kuroki's centre had made considerable 
progress. His left division had been not 
quite so actively employed, as will pre- 
sently be seen, in co-operation with Nozu. 
His right division had found the task 
of working into touch with Kawa- 
mura's left one of considerable difficulty 
owing to the nature of the ground and 
the enemy's strength, and was now tem- 
porarily checked. It was in vain, writes 
a correspondent with Kuroki's army, 
that the enemy's position was recon- 
noitred for dead spaces on the steep 
slopes. " Kuroki was ready to go on 
with the attack, but Oyama did not yet 
consider the sacrifices that this would 
entail would be warranted." 

Before leaving the closely associated 
operations in the eastern and east central 
sectors, it is well to emphasise a fact 
to which the Times correspondent just 
quoted draws attention, namely, that 
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both the army of the Yalu and Kuroki's 
army had found the Russian left to be 
stronger than had been anticipated. 
Moreover, Kuropatkin had screened his 
position with such care that the Japanese 
had to feel tlieir way as they went, re- 
connaissance being out of the question, 
and maps by no means plentiful. It is 
stated as a fact that the only detailed 
topographical maps which the Japanese 
possessed of the region round Mukden 
were those captured from the Russians, 
and this statement is borne out by the 
circumstance that maps were specially 
reported to be among the spoils captured 
by Kawamura's left column at Chin-ho- 
cheng. 

We have now to turn our attention to 
the central sector, where Nozu with his 
own two divisions, assisted, as necessity 
arose, by Kuroki's left division, and two 
divisions from Oku's army, faced the 
strongest section of the Russian winter 
works. On Nozu's command devolved 
the business of containing the enemy's 
centre so closely that the Russians would 
be compelled to retain there a very con- 
siderable force for fear lest at any mo- 
ment they might be overwhelmed by a 
sudden charge. Looking some distance 
ahead, it is clear that Oyama reckoned 
on holding the Russians assembled here 
until the cusps of the crescent mentioned 
at the conclusion of Chapter LXXXVIII. 
could close in, when the enemy's 
huddled centre would have to surrender 
or be cut in pieces. 

The containing process consisted at 
first of keeping the Japanese infantry 
thrown well forward while over their 
heads the artillery, stiffened by the big 
siege guns brought up from Port Arthur, 
sent tons of steel crashing into the 
enemy's lines. The position of the in- 
fantry in these circumstances, despite 



the " comforting thunders " of the guns 
behind them, was rather exhausting. 
They " must patiently lie on the cold 
ground under fire day by day. In most 
instances they might not even rise to a 
sitting posture to warm themselves by 
flapping their arms without being made 
the target for a dozen rifles. ... In 
some places where they had advanced 
from their own works Nozu's soldiers 
were within a few yards of the enemy ; 
or, again, they were able to use the other 
side of his trench for protection." 

During the whole of the first phase 
the army of Nozu had displayed no 
special activity. Then suddenly, on the 
morning of the 27th — we quote the Tokio 
correspondent of the Times, who gives 
the only complete and coherent account 
of the work done in the central sector 
during this stage — Nogi's army, together 
with Kuroki's left division, " opened a 
furious cannonade all along their front. 
A powerful park of artillery, including 
many guns of position, had been quietly 
assembled, and, whereas all through the 
winter months inefl:ectual but frequent 
gun practice on the Russian side had been 
answered by Japanese silence, there now 
burst from the Japanese trenches a furi- 
ous hail of projectiles. The Russians, 
supposing this to be the prelude of a 
general attack, rapidly massed 300 guns 
to reply, and throughout the afternoon of 
the 27th a tremendous artillery duel 
raged. It continued during the two fol- 
lowing days. The Japanese did not 
suffer severely, but they had the satis- 
faction of putting many of the enemy's 
guns out of action, and of witnessing the 
piecemeal destruction of his fortifications. 
" On the third day (March i) the Rus- 
sians reinforced their park with fifteen 
batteries of field-pieces and four batteries 
of heavy guns, but the weight of fire was 
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still on the Japanese side. During the 
first night after the opening of the fire the 
Russians made a gallant, but strangely 



way an hour before midnight, and forced 
their way into the trenches of a Japanese 
outpost, where a fierce hand-to-hand en- 
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inadequate, attempt against the left army 
in the central sector. After a concen- 
trated artillery fire, eight companies of 
infantry moved down each side of the rail- 



counter took place. The men of the out- 
post held their ground with dogged ten- 
acity, and, being reinforced, drove out 
their assailants after a three hours' com- 
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bat. The Russians left sixty dead. 
Their casualties must therefore have 
amounted to some 25 per cent, of their 
total strength. They claimed a victory, 
but on what grounds the claim could be 
based it is difficult to discover. This in- 
cident, though exceptionally resolute in 
character, accorded with the general 
course of events during the preceding 
months. Futile cannonading and petty 
frivolous attacks had been typical of the 
Russian game of war. It seemed as 
though activity, however ineffectual, was 
a necessity to the soldiers of the Tsar." 

With Kawamura's two columns hung 
up before Ma-chun-tun and Tita; with 
Kuroki's centre still fighting in the passes 
and his right temporarily checked; and 
with Nozu chiefly engaged in playing at 
long bowls, we have not hitherto seen 
much forward movement during the 
second phase of the Battle of Mukden. 
But of this we shall now find plenty in 
the west central and western sectors, 
where Oku and Nogi were about to take 
a hand in the proceedings. 

As to Oku's strength there is some un- 
certainty. According to the Times corre- 
spondent at Tokio he had four divisions, 
of which, as we know, two were told off 
to co-operate with Nozu. But the Times 
correspondent with the First Japanese 
Army, writing from Mukden in April, says 
that Oku's own subsequent work was 
performed with one division and all the 
reserves at Oyama's command. The ex- 
planation of the apparent discrepancy 
may be that the reserves were organised 
for this purpose as a separate division, a 
proceeding which might be possible in an 
army organised on such a perfectly elastic 
system as that of Japan. It may be men- 
tioned in passing that the quality of these 
reserves is described as superb. They 
had mostly been in civil life for periods 



varying from six to twelve years, but any 
small deficiency in training was amply 
compensated by their sagacity and true 
patriotic devotion. 

The Russians, as already noted in 
Chapter LXXXVIIL, had reoccupied 
some of the positions from which they 
had been driven after the Battle of Hei- 
kou-tai, and during the first phase of the 
Mukden operation they kept a close 
watch on Oku's movements, and sub- 
jected him to a good deal of artillery fire 
and some small night attacks. On 
February 27th, apparently thinking that- 
Oku meant mischief, the enemy brought 
seven field batteries and thirteen heavy 
guns to bear on his centre, which lay 
about San-de-pu. On the 28th Oku, 
paying no heed to these attentions, ad- 
vanced between the Sha-ho and the Hun, 
crossing the latter with a portion of his 
force and driving the Russians before him 
beyond Chang-tan. 

An interesting detail connected with 
this advance may be mentioned as illus- 
trating Japanese ingenuity. Owing to 
the hardness of the still ice-bound soil, it 
would have been impossible for infantry 
after a successful rush to throw up hasty 
entrenchments in order to render their 
new foothold secure. Accordingly the 
Japanese soldiers were allowed to provide 
themselves with empty sandbags, and 
were encouraged to fill these by scraping 
up the thin surface of the millet fields 
which the sun had thawed. There were 
some interesting variations from this 
practice. Some of the men carried blocks 
of wood, and one took into action a 
Gladstone bag ! This last protection, 
however, proved sadly ineffectual, for the 
poor fellow was afterwards found dead 
beside his portable parapet. 

It must not be supposed that Oku's 
advance was not vigorously opposed. 
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On the contrary, he found that he had 
only exchanged the bombardment to 
which his former centre had been sub- 
jected for an even more galHng fire from 
twenty-eight batteries, four of them con- 
sisting of guns of position, which had 
been posted by the Russians on the east 
bank of the Hun south of Chang-tan. 
For a time the advance had to be sus- 
pended, and it was only by a great effort 
that the force shook off a sharp counter- 
attack which the Russians delivered 
against them while they remained 
checked by the storm of shells. "/These 
were Oku's men, however, men who had 
never been beaten, and who were prov- 
erbial for their practical faith in the 
samurai's axiom that a tired assailant 
should always console himself with the 
conviction that the assailed is equally 
weary. ' ' 

The operations in the western sector 
now claim attention, and these, as has 
been explained, are of peculiar interest 
as constituting the really critical move- 
ment of the whole series. Until the end 
of the first phase Nogi's three divisions 
had been comfortably tucked away on 
the Japanese left, screened partly by 
cavalry and partly by Oku's army. But 
at the beginning of the second phase, 
that is on February 27th, the three divi- 
sions struck camp and moved away in a 
westerly direction until, after a thirty- 
mile march, they lay between the Hun 
and the Liao, to the south-west of the 
position occupied by Oku's left before 
he, too, commenced moving. 

It is not difficult to imagine the en- 
thusiasm with which Nogi's army set 
out upon this fresh enterprise. The 
Japanese are taught to conceal their 
emotions in regard to many grave 
matters upon which Western peoples 
" let themselves go " very freely, but 



they are sentimental to the core, and the 
despatch of the assailants of Port Arthur 
to carry out the great decisive move- 
ment of the Battle of Mukden was a 
proceeding which must have appealed 
strongly to the sentiment of every Japan- 
ese soldier, and especially, of course, to 
that of the fortunate troops themselves. 
After such a peculiarly exhausting ex- 
perience as that which they had just 
undergone, almost any sort of field- 
fighting would have been acceptable. 
But to be given the post of honour, to 
be specially told off to execute one of the 
most dramatic turning movements in the 
whole history of war — this must have 
been joy indeed to the survivors of 
those who had stormed 203 Metre Hill, 
and had left thousands of their dead and 
wounded in the ditches and on the para- 
pets of the great southern stronghold. 
One can picture the grizzled Nogi too, 
nursing sad memories of his two gallant 
sons lost before Port Arthur, but still 
proud and happy to have this fresh proof 
of Imperial confidence, this superb testi- 
mony to his unimpaired vigour and per- 
sistence. 

By no means free from serious risks 
was the enterprise upon which the former 
army of Port Arthur was now engaged. 
For the moment it was still secure from 
chance of attack, unless the Russians 
about Chang-tan should find it possible 
to hurl back Oku in confusion — an im- 
probable contingency. For the next day 
or two Oku's advance should continue 
to screen Nogi's movements, more 
especially if the latter were conducted 
with secrecy and speed. But very 
shortly a stage would be reached when 
a sudden Russian attack in force might 
find the three divisions, if not un- 
prepared, at least awkwardly placed in 
an open country in which their guns and 
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their impedimenta, however carefully re- 
duced, would be at a disadvantage. It 
could not yet be known that Naganuma's 
raid had been so radiantly successful, 
and that Mishtchenko's cavalry had been 
sent up north to guard the railway from 
purely imaginary peril. The possibility 
that flank and rear of the Japanese ad- 
vance would be harried by a cloud of 
Cossacks led by one of the few really 
dashing leaders in the Russian Army, was 
one not to be lightly regarded, and, 
accordingly, Nogi's army from the first 
took no unnecessary risks. 

From their hiding place — for it was 
literally that — to the west of Liao-yang 
the three divisions marched, still 
screened by cavalry, in echelon of 
columns from the inner flank. To the 
military student this, of course, is self- 
explanatory, but the lay reader may re- 
quire to be told that " echelon " is a 
term derived from the French word 
echelle, a ladder, and signifies a forma- 
tion of which the successive divisions 
are placed parallel to one another, but no 
two are on the same alignment, each 
division having its front clear of that in 
advance, so that by marching directly 
forward it can form line upon it. If one 
draws the outline of a few steps of a 
stairway, and then rubs out the perpen- 
diculars joining the " treads," a simple 
diagram of an echelon is produced. By 
" echelon from an inner flank " is meant 
one in which the top tread of the stairway 
is on the far side from the enemy. In 
the case of Nogi's advance it meant that 
his left wing was considerably in ad- 
vance. The advantage of an echelon 
formation in such a case ought now to 
be obvious. If the Russians were to 
attack at any point it would be far easier 
for the divisions not directly assailed to 
wheel round and come into effective 



if the whole force were 
one long line — which is 



action than 

marching in 

seldom possible — or in one long column. 

Nogi's men on February 28th added 
another twenty-five miles to the thirty 
compiled on the previous day, and on 
March ist the cavalry van reached Sin- 
min-ting (or Hsin-min-tun), thirty-three 
miles west of Mukden, to which frequent 
previous allusion has been made in con- 
nection with the contraband importation 
of supplies for Mukden by means of the 
Chinese railway. 

It is a splendid compliment to the 
swiftness and secrecy with which Nogi's 
army had been set in motion that the 
Japanese cavalry who appeared at Sin- 
min-ting on the afternoon of March ist 
should have been regarded rnerely as 
raiders in search of contraband, and it is 
an interesting fact that the delusion, 
even at this stage, should have been 
carefully encouraged. The detachment 
which entered the place consisted of 400 
troopers and one gun, and, instead of 
merely acting as the advanced guard of 
a large force, they behaved just as they 
might have done if engaged on a dis- 
connected raid. The Japanese quickly 
cleared the streets of the Chinese, but 
did not molest the numerous Greek and 
German traders, although it was evident 
that some of the latter were interested in 
the laden carts which were waiting to 
make the night trip to Mukden. 

The business of the mock raid being 
concluded, the Japanese withdrew some 
Httle distance from the town, the inhabi- 
tants of which remained blissfully un- 
aware that there was now within a few 
miles a complete army of three divisions 
swinging along in splendid fettle, and 
eager to make Sin-min-ting the turning- 
point for a direct advance against the 
western defences of Mukden itself. 
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THE third phase of the battle of Muk- 
den may be said to have com- 
menced on March 2nd, and to have ended 
at nightfall on March 7th. It was essen- 
tially a transitional stage, marked by no 
violent developments, and terminating, 
in the case of three out of the five Japan- 
ese armies engaged, in deliberate halts 
preceding the accomplishment of the pre- 
arranged plan in the remaining two sec- 
tors. But it was none the less a period 
in which distinct progress was achieved, 
and the latter portion of it saw the " be- 
ginning of the end ' ' defined with remark- 
able distinctness. 

In the case of Kawamura's army alone 
no advance on the position reached on 
February 28th is to be recorded. 
Throughout the whole of this phase the 
army of the Yalu, with its associated divi- 
sion from Nogi's force, continued attack- 
ing Ma-chun-tun and Tita, but without 
making any serious impression on either. 
There are repeated allusions in the Japan- 
ese despatches to the stubborn resistance 
offered by the enemy " behind rhultiple 
lines of fortification " in the Shin-king 
district, and on March 6th it is stated 
that the Russians made several counter- 
attacks from Tita, which were, however, 
repulsed. On the same afternoon and 
evening the Japanese occupied the high- 
lands two miles south and six miles south- 
east of Ma-chun-tun, but the enemy were 
still full of fight, and their main positions 



were still to all intents and purposes in- 
tact, notwithstanding the desperate at- 
tempts of Kawamura's gallant fellows to 
break down these formidable barriers to 
their advance along the Fu-shun road. 
Happily the men were of the finest type 
of Japanese soldiers, well-trained and 
seasoned, and they are said to have borne 
without flinching the terrible hardships 
inseparable from these repeated attacks 
in the face of frequent snowstorms 
against a succession of strongholds. 

Kuroki's army in the east central sector 
found plenty to do after the capture of the 
Wang-fu and Kau-tu passes, since the 
highlands to the west, more particularly 
those round Wai-tau-shan, about a dozen 
miles to the south-west of Wang-fu-ling, 
still harboured a large force of Russians 
bent on checking any forward movement. 
Most of Kuroki's work during the third 
phase was done in this quarter, and try- 
ing work it was. But on March 4th he 
had progressed sufficiently to be able to 
detach a strong column for the purpose of 
getting into touch with Kawamura and 
assisting the latter's left column in the 
attack on Ma-chun-tun. 

On March 5th, 6th, and 7th, Kuroki 
was chiefly engaged in watching his front 
intently in order to detect the first sign of 
any weakening. He was aware, of 
course, of what was being done by Nogi, 
and knew that in all probability the ac- 
complishment of the turning movement 
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would result in a break up of the opposi- 
tion to his own immediate front. On the 
7th the eag-erly looked-for development 
occurred. Kuroki was actually writing 
out an order to one of his generals to at- 
tack when news was brought to them that 
some of the Russian trenches had been 
evacuated, and that elsewhere there were 
indications of a withdrawal. The leader 
of the First Army of Japan calmly altered 
the word " attack " in his order to " pur- 
sue," and himself prepared to send the 
whole of the force under his command in 
a glorious advance first to the banks of 
the Hun, and afterwards to a level with 
Mukden and far beyond. 

Meanwhile Nozu in the central sector 
had followed up his tremendous cannon- 
ade of February 27th and 28th and 
March ist with a series of attacks on a 
number of outworks in which the Rus- 
sians had established themselves a little 
to the south of the Sha-ho in the region 
of the enclave in which Putiloff Hill was 
situated. The enemy were not finally 
pushed out of these until March 6th, and 
then Nozu rested for a few hours, await- 
ing, like Kuroki, the turn of affairs on 
the extreme right and left. On March 
7th he received from Kuroki a message 
asking him if there were any signs of 
weakening on the centre army's front. 
Nozu investigated, with the result that 
his soldiers were soon in the trenches 
which they had faced all winter. Limbs 
numb with cold might at last stretch 
themselves; minds numb with long wait- 
ing under the torture of steady fire at last 
had the relief of action. For Nozu, as 
for Kuroki, March 7th saw the word 
"attack" deleted and "pursuit" 
written in its stead. 

Of the operations of Oku after crossing 
the Hun the Times correspondent gives 
a splendid description, nearly the whole 



of which must be borrowed verbatim, since 
any attempt to paraphrase it would de- 
prive it of much of its vigour and pic- 
turesqueness. The writer quoted com- 
mences by describing the dead levels 
of the interval between the Hun and the 
Liao, on which Oku was now operating : — 

" The even, drab, drear, earth- 
coloured vista of the plain is broken only 
by the villages of the peasant farmers and 
the trees in their gardens or some small 
pine-grove shading ancestral tombs. 
Brigandage will not permit the people to 
live in isolation. Except for the collec- 
tion of mud houses, surrounding a temple 
of brick, a mile or more apart, no cover 
other than ruts or ditches is available. 
The villages formed strategic points, 
which became the centre of coagulations 
of strife. Making the whole like the 
squares of a checker-board, the houses 
are set in stone or mud-walled com- 
pounds, which are excellent protection 
from rifle fire." 

Of the actual fighting here is a luridly 
graphic picture : — 

" Once a Russian line began working 
its way forward at one end of a village 
and a Japanese line at the other — there 
was a bloody game of hide and seek. 
Warfare reverted to a primeval scrim- 
mage where brute bravery and fox-like 
cunning on the part of individuals or 
groups won the day. Both sides avoided 
the open thoroughfares as they would a 
live electric wire. The antagonists 
hugged the street walls as they crept 
forward, or broke through the walls of 
houses in order to get into the next com- 
pound, where Russian fired and lunged 
and fired at Japanese, and Japanese fired 
and lunged at Russian. As for that 
much-discussed weapon, the bayonet, it 
was used as freely as the pike in the 
days of Cromwell. 
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" While in the same situation two 
European foes, clad in khaki, could 
scarcely have told friend from foe, here 
the difference of race allowed for instant 
distinction of whether the man you met 
coming around a corner was on your 



brigade, completely surrounded, never 
thought of surrender, and on the rock of 
its stubborn courage the Russian assault 
finally battered itself to pieces. Like 
Kuroki's battalions at Wai-tau-shan and 
Ti-ti-san^ these men had been told to 
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Mukden. The shell-shaped case is brass filled with gun-cotton. 



side or the other. The hand grenade, 
thrown from a stick as a boy tosses an 
apple which he has impaled, played a 
ghastly and important part. 

" It was in one of these typical villages 
of the plain — Li-kom-pu — that in the 
final desperate attempt to break through 
between Oku and Nogi, one Japanese 



stand until the last was killed. For 
them the test came ; and they stood. 
The 34th Regiment of Oku's army was 
decimated in the attack on Chusampo, 
the central position before Liao-yang. 
In the Battle of Mukden the 33rd Regi- 
ment was practically annihilated. One 
who went over the field immediately after 
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the action told me that at Li-kom-pu 
the bodies were as thick among the 
ruins, which shell-fire had wrought of the 
town, as if the breath of a volcano had 
suffocated the crowds at a fair. Many 
were literally torn to pieces by the hand- 
grenades, which the Russians had used 
as freely as the Japanese. By such 
sacrifices as this, and the use of all the 
reserves of the army as a whole which 
had been concentrated on the railway, 
Oku was able to fulfil the part assigned 
to him." 

After overriding Chang-tan Oku's 
force surged on, reaching Wu-kiatzu and 
Chou-kwan-pau on March 2nd, and, 
later, capturing a large quantity of arms 
and ammunition at Su-hu-pau. On the 
4th Oku was occupying a curved line to 
the south-west and south of Mukden, his 
left lying on Li-kwan-pau. At this point 
we are fortunate in being able to quote 
freely from a remarkable letter written by 
a Japanese officer. Lieutenant Tokutaro 
Oshio, to his brother in England, a 
translation of which appeared in the 
Times of July 13th. It is not stated to 
which army the writer belonged, but 
internal evidence points to his having 
been with the reserves under Oku. 
Lieutenant Tokutaro Oshio's description 
of the fortifications with which Oku's 
army found itself from time to time con- 
fronted, and of the tremendous struggle 
which took place in front of them, is a 
notable contribution to our knowledge of 
the war, and enables us to realise the 
actual scene with singular clearness : — 

" Here, as usual, the Russians held a 
position of great natural strength, sup- 
plemented with every device known to 
the modern military engineer, and the 
Russian engineers are splendid. Barbed 
wire entanglements, abattis, pits, all 
complete, and all that could be seen were 



the muzzles of the rifles out of the solid 
masonry of the walls. We advanced 
very slowly, step by step, through the 
shower of bullets, rifles and Maxims 
making a continuous sing-song like the 
singing of a thousand thrushes. Now 
a man on my right goes down, now one 
on my left, then a fellow is blown to 
pieces before one's eyes, his flesh is 
scattered, and some of it comes upon 
one's face. Voice of an officer encourag- 
ing some wounded men, or orders given 
in a hoarse undertone, or a Banzai for 
our Emperor — the last breath of a dying 
man — all these blended together in the 
din of battle rush through one's ears 
until one might think it all a nightmare 
but for the evidence of one's eyes. After 
the day's exertion the place remained in 
the enemy's hands. We had our colonel 
wounded, ahd many others placed hors 
de combat; then, when these things were 
known to the men their determination 
and fierce indignation reached the highest 
pitch. They said that they would not 
leave the field of battle dead or alive ,or 
to go into hospital until the colours of 
the regiment floated above the Russian 
works. In the night the colonel called 
together the officers and said we must 
take the position at all costs, or we fail 
in our duty towards the comrades of 
other sections. If unsuccessful, there is 
only one thing for us to do — die. 
' Gentlemen, we will attack the enemy 
now, and I ask you to leave your bones 
on this field of battle with me.' We in 
one breath called out, ' Banzai 1 let us 
do or die. ' Orders were given out at 
once : ' Anyone firing without orders 
shall be courtmartialled.' ' Use your 
bayonet.' ' Officers will look for the 
enemy's leaders.' ' Do not expect to re- 
turn alive,' and so on, and so on. 

" At 2 a.m. the attack began. At 300 
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metres we stopped and made the final 
dispositions, then approached within loo 
metres of the Russian lines. The enemy- 
poured shot and shell from every avail- 
able rifle and Maxim and light field gun. 
Though the night was dark, the distance 
was short, and at this point the enemy's 
fire began to tell terribly. A man turned 
over, letting go one hand from his rifle, 
so I kicked him gently on the shoulder 
to see if he had fallen asleep — he was 
dead. I heard a gnashing of teeth be- 
hind me — a poor fellow was discharging 
blood from his mouth. Yet not a sound, 
not a cry of pain, not even a muttered 
moan. They remembered their orders. 
Reaching a point where we were just 
able to see the abattis, we charged with 
an earth-quaking hurrah, and we rushed 
it. We — some few dozen of us — entered 
the defence from the enemy's right flank. 
Here there were no entanglements nor 
abattis. I jumped over the trench and 
over the breastwork into the interior. A 
few of the enemy's look-out men were 
there, but I threw them down into a 
ditch with my hands. I had not had my 
sword drawn yet. 

" I was just turning round a corner 
of a heap of kaoliang stalks, shouting, 
' Come on, fellows, come on ! ' when some- 
one ran straight into me, almost throw- 
ing me into the stack. He is a six-footer, 
so he is no Japanese. I give him a 
straight cut with the flat of my sword, 
and call upon him to disarm; then tell him 
to hide himself till the fight is over, and 
then come out and surrender. Well, he 
did it. Already I could make out such 
Japanese words from the direction of the 
front as ' Banzai, hanzai! You Russki, 
surrender, surrender, or you look out. ' 
As the overwhelming number of fright- 
ened Russians began to stream towards 
the spot where we few were lying in wait. 



we had no choice but wield our cold steel 
as best we could. After this it was all 
single combats, a savage warfare. You 
crouch on the ground, and as a Russian 
approaches you swiftly despatch him, and 
throwing yourself down upon the ground 
again wait for another to come on. 
' Yamada, Yamada, Oka, Oka, now be 
careful.' 'Don't confound friend with 
foe ! ' ' There they come, there they 
come. Steady, steady ! Banzai, han- 
zai! ' In half an hour it was all over, 
though it appeared half a lifetime. ' ' 

In this affair the Japanese casualties 
were slight, but among the wounded were 
the colonel, two lieutenants, and four 
second-lieutenants; and two second-lieu- 
tenants, one sergeant-major, and one 
quartermaster-sergeant were killed. The 
sergeant-major killed was in civil life the 
vice-head of one of the best and largest 
public schools in Japan. 

Here is a picturesque passage describ- 
ing one of the Japanese rushes at the 
close of a hard day's fighting :-p- 

" Towards night it began to snow, and 
the effect was truly beautiful. It was a 
tableau, a scene from a stage. In the 
silvery white background, with here and 
there a red conflagration,, marched the 
men of the 2nd Regiment, men in khaki, 
their knapsacks packed, their greatcoats 
flung away, with the badge of white 
round their arms, officers in front with 
drawn swords, the bluish white gleam of 
bayonets clearly discernible in the snow; 
straight and steady charged the men of 
Japan. The reflection of the red flickers 
of fire played upon the drifting snow and 
upon the spray kicked up by the tramping 
of feet of the marching host. Shells 
shrieked, thumped, and exploded with an 
awful splendour never before realised. 
The pity that real blood should flow and 
real living bodies of men be scattered to 
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the winds ! Before this determined at- 
tack of the Japanese the Russians faltered 
and broke. The 5th Company of the 2nd 
had a previous order, so, doubling, and at 
our fastest pace, beyond the regulation 
limit, we reached a position along the line 
of the enemy's retreat. I shall always be 
trying to efface the scene from my 



of Mukden battles." This was fought 
about four miles west of Mukden Station, 
the Russians holding strongly a line be- 
tween Mukden and a place called Gyo- 
rimho, in and about which the Japanese 
were established : — 

" The doggedness of that Russian de- 
fence ! Heavy guns and light guns, 




A TERRIBLE GLEANING, 
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memory, but I shall never be able to do 
so. When I gave the word, every rifle in 
the company spoke at twenty metres dis- 
tance. It was a harrowing scene. Under 
the steady sectional fire the men went 
down in heaps, and the fleeing Russians 
actually walked, or rather raced, along 
their dead and dying comrades." 

On March 6th occurred what the 
Japanese Lieutenant Tokutaro Oshio de- 
scribes as " the hottest and worst, bloodi- 
est, and most savage of the whole series 



handy mountain guns, and little dyna- 
mite guns, all joined in the bombardment 
of their positions, while the heroic Rus- 
sian gunners replied shot for shot and 
shell for shell. Attacks and counter- 
attacks succeeded each other like the 
figures on a fairy lantern. We fought 
with rifles, we fought with bayonets, 
then with grenades, and with shovels and 
picks, and even with fists. Why, it's no 
more nor less than a gigantic street 
brawl. One of the battalion commanders 
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was killed and the colonel wounded 
severely, and one after another the com- 
pany officers went down. Once when I 
whistled to the buglers and the charge 
was sounded, just barely forty out of a 
battahon of skirmishers leaped to their 
feet, and the rest remained still — no 
cowards, but dead men — dead at their 
posts. Those who responded to the call 
had no right to do so ; they ought to 
have been in the ambulances. That 
day's doings could never be told vividly 
enough with my pen, and, perhaps, no 
words could ever do justice to the 
bravery of the men, Russian and Japan- 
ese, and the hardships they endured. 
The Russians, five or six times our 
number, charged time after time so reso- 
lutely up to our positions that some of the 
men actually passed through the first 
line — but they never returned. These 
are the fresh troops from the reserves — 
determined, because of the knowledge 
that on their action hangs the fate of 
Kuropatkin and his army. So that day 
success remained with the Russians, in 
spite of all our efforts. Well, they de- 
served it." 

At nightfall Lieutenant Tokutaro 
Oshio and some comrades volunteered to 
rush the works with a kessTntai — the 
meaning of this word, a band of men 
"prepared to die," was previously ex- 
plained in connection with Naganuma's 
raid — and when it got about that this 
offer had been made the whole force 
seems to have gone mad with warlike 
enthusiasm. 

" Men came to their officers and 
begged to let them go and fill up the 
trenches with their corpses, so that 
others following them might walk over 
their bodies into the defences. At the 
men's earnest request a deputation of 
officers and men were sent to the divi- 



sional commander, who gave them the 
requested permission, not without some 
hesitation. All the unwounded of our 
company offered themselves to a man, 
and formed up — in fact, they all offered 
themselves ; but we were compelled to 
take only the unwounded. The men of 
the kesshitai formed up in a square, each 
man with a tumbler of water, to drink 
to the long parting — a parting after 
which they might never meet again. 
General Tachimi uncorked some wine, 
and himself poured just a drop into each 
man's glass, shaking hands with each. 
Holding his glass aloft, he said : ' Gen- 
tlemen, I have not much to say to you to- 
night. You know well the desperate 
nature of your undertaking, in which 
success is not certain. You know also 
the chances against your returning alive 
to tell the tale. I can only wish you, 
gentlemen, God-speed. Go, gentlemen, 
do your best. I do not command it of 
you, comrades, but only cherish the hope 
that your resolution and' your determina- 
tion may bear the fruit of success. 
Farewell, farewell. Long live the Em- 
peror ! Long live the Emperor ! Long 
live the Emperor ! ' " 

What follows shows the spirit of the 
Japanese reserves : — 

" Men we were to leave behind came 
and pitifully implored me to take them, 
but, on my refusal, begged me to do 
their share of the work. Oh ! our 
glorious army of citizen soldiers, men 
pursuing some peaceful avocation in 
some obscure corner of Japan, living and 
dying unknown, never doing harm to a 
living creature, contented and happy to 
be a simple peasant or an artisan in the 
piping times of peace, and yet they are 
heroes all, every one of them ! It is an 
overwhelming honour, and a responsi- 
bility almost too great, to lead men such 
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as these to dangers and destruction, 
men to whom in age I am but a younger 
brother, and in point of experience a 
mere child. ' I have got seven yen in 
my bag, Honda ; take it out when I am 
gone, and send it up to the war fund 
office, will you? ' ' Now, these are my 
last verses ; keep them for my sake 
Oka ! ' ' Good-bye, Tori, meet you at 
Shokonsha ' (the shrine of those fallen 
for the nation and country). These are 
bits of sentences I catch as I pace to and 
fro in the front waiting for the signal to 
advance. It made me think. I have 
seen nearly all the important actions 
since the war began, yet I am here still, 
and about to lead my trusted and tried 
heroes to almost certain annihilation. 
Perhaps this time to-morrow I shall be 
no more. I wanted to do so much. 
Has the time come to pay' the blood-tax ? 
Well, there will be many more worthy 
5ons of the country, so I shall face it 
without regrets, happy in the thought of 
dying for the nation and for the country, 
and for our Imperial Master. 

" At midnight men threw off the great 
winter coats, and white distinguishing 
bands were put on the left sleeves in 
readiness to move. With drawn swords 
the officers lead, with fixed bayonets the 
men follow, in our usual formation. 
First grenade-men in a line at certain 
intervals, then the main body in column 
of sixes, with a grenade-man at every 
few paces in the ranks. And with a 
tremendous yell we stormed into the 
earthwork. What followed I cannot 
bear to recite. How many of us re- 
.turned? A few, a very few. And the 



works? Intact still? As we receded 
came the enemy's counter-attack — the 
officer in command of this section knows 
his business well. But there is nothing 
so ridiculously easy as to repel a Rus- 
sian counter-attack." 

On March 7th there was more of this 
bitter fighting, but towards the end of 
the day there was the same indication 
of weakening which had been noticed by 
Nozu and Kuroki, and at nightfall Oku 
was in readiness similarly to take prompt 
advantage of the enemy's withdrawal. 
But the end of the third phase has now 
been reached, and we must leave Oku's 
splendid fellows still " containing " 
Kaulbars and pass to the continued pro- 
gress of Nogi on the north-west and 
north. 

Nogi's army, having reached Sin-min- 
ting, swung round, and on March 4th 
its right was in touch with Oku's left at 
Lik-wan-pau, the line extending north- 
wards through Ta-shi-chiao. During the 
next two days part of Nogi's army 
assisted that of Oku in the desperate 
attacks against the Russian position to 
the south-west of Mukden, his left being 
gradually extended still further to the 
north. On the 6th the Russians, now 
fully alive to the situation, sent a division 
with seventy guns to drive a wedge into 
Nogi's fine, but the attempt was easily 
frustrated. On the 7th Nogi's right was 
still at Lik-wan-pau, but his line had a 
frontal deployment extending fifteen miles 
to the north, and all was ready for the 
final advance, which was to decide the 
issue of, in some respects, the greatest 
battle in the world's history. 
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BATTLE OF MUKDEN {CONTINUED) — FOURTH PHASE — CAPTURE OF MA-CHUN-TUN AND 
TITA — FU-SHUN OCCUPIED — NOZU TO THE FORE — THE BATTLE WON— STRIKING 
DETAILS — AN INCOMPLETE VICTORY. 



AT the close of the third phase of the 
i- great Mukden Battle — that is to say, 
on the night of March 7th — the Army of 
the Yalu under Kawamura, in the eastern 
sector of the area of operations, was still 
" hung up " before Ma-chun-tun and 
Tita. In the east central sector, how- 
ever, Kuroki, having noted signs of 
weakness in the Russian resistance to 
his immediate front, had prepared to 
push forward, with the result that from 
midnight of the 7th he was able to co- 
operate in an increasing degree with 
Kawamura's left. The effect of this ad- 
ditional pressure on Linievitch was soon 
apparent. On the morning of March 8th 



attacks in force were delivered by the 
Japanese against Ma-chun-tun and Tita, 
and, after a week's desperate resistance, 
the former succumbed on that day, and 
before evening the Russian garrison were 
in full retreat in the direction of Fu- 
shun, with the Japanese pressing on their 
heels. Tita held out a little longer, and 
it was not until 3 a.m. on the gth that the 
defenders broke and fled northward. 
Even then they might, perhaps, have at- 
tempted to prolong their gallant resist- 
ance but for the fact that the whole of 
the Russian force had now commenced 
to fall back, as the result of Kuropatkin's 
realisation of his position. 
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By this time the Russian Commander- 
in-Chief was beginning clearly to under- 
stand the nature of the Japanese 
strategy, and already he had moved back 
the reserves which in the early days of 
the battle he had hurried to meet what 
he supposed to be a critical movement 
against his left flank. With such real 
danger impending in the west, and a 
growing chance that the line of retreat 
to the north might be cut, it was neces- 
sary not only to strengthen the opposi- 
tion to Nogi and Oku on the right, but 
also to pull in the left a little in prepara- 
tion for a general withdrawal. Hence 
the sudden evacuation of the trenches in 
front of Kuroki ; hence, to some extent, 
the accelerated retirement from Ma-chun- 
tun and Tita, the seven days' stubborn 
defence of which against such a large 
and determined force of assailants must 
always rank as a very meritorious per- 
formance. Indeed the calm and resolute 
manner in which Lini6vitch held both 
Kuroki and Kawamura during the first 
three phases of the Battle of Mukden 
both helps to defend the Russian conduct 
of the fighting from the charge of utter 
ineptitude, and enhances the credit due 
to the Japanese for carrying out their 
plan in the main successfully, notwith- 
standing the grave obstacle here encoun- 
tered. 

With Ma-chun-tun and Tita finally dis- 
posed of, the way to Fu-shun lay fairly 
clear before the armies of Kawamura 
and Kuroki, and right vigorously they 
took up the advance. Incidentally, it 
may be noted that the district into which 
they were about to enter was one of 
singular importance and interest. Fu- 
shun itself is but a small, walled city of 
no particular note, but south of it are 
highly productive coal-mines which, 
since the loss of those at Yen-tai, had 



been of priceless value to the Russians, 
who drew from them most of the coal 
needed for the railway service between 
Mukden and Harbin. These coal mines, 
as explained in an interesting communi- 
cation from a Japanese correspondent to 
the Morning Post, appear to have been 
worked in pre-historic times by a race 
which, it is curiously conjectured, may 
have been the ancestors of the Japanese 
themselves ! When the Russians first 
took possession of them they found 
traces of workings at a great depth, 
from which the coal had been completely 
and most skilfully exhausted by unknown 
hands at a very remote period. The 
suggestion is that these very early 
miners were the forerunners of the 
Yamato race now peopling Japan, and 
the bare possibility that this may be the 
case invests the advance of Kuroki and 
Kawamura into this region with much 
historical interest. 

But Kuroki and Kawamura had little 
time or opportunity for investigating 
such questions, more especially as they 
found their progress towards Fu-shun 
retarded by an unexpected obstacle. As 
has before been indicated, the ice on the 
Manchurian rivers was now beginning to 
melt. The Russians fleeing from Ma- 
chun-tun and Tita, and those whom 
Linievitch had withdrawn from the 
trenches in front of Kuroki, had crossed 
the Hun, and so had a portion of Kuro- 
ki's men, who also had reached the river 
on the 8th. But when the remainder of 
Kuroki's army and the whole of Kawa- 
mura's arrived at the southern bank of 
the Hun on the gth, a serious embar- 
rassment occurred. Apparently the men, 
or a large proportion of them, managed 
to get across in the nick of time, but pon- 
toons had to be used for the guns, and it 
goes without saying that pontooning 
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where there is still a good deal of ice 
remaining is very much more difficult 
than it is in a clear stream. By dint of 
great exertions the passage was more or 
less satisfactorily accomplished, and by 
nightfall on the 9th Fuyshun, which lies 
25 miles to the east of Mukden, and has 
three or four hundred houses only, was 
occupied without much trouble. 

On the morning of the loth an attack 
was delivered on an important position 
which the Russians had taken up in the 
hills to the north of Fu-shun, and from 
this, again, the defenders were dis- 
lodged, and sent hurrying northward 
along the fine military road which Kuro- 
patkin with considerable foresight had 
caused to be constructed between Fu- 
shun and Tie-ling. By this time the 
Battle of Mukden was virtually ended, 
and accordingly at this point we may 
leave Kuroki and Kawamura for the 
present, although, inasmuch as the 
former's army was now dovetailed into 
Nozu's as well as into the Army of the 
Yalu, it will be necessary to keep him 
and his gallant fellows still to some ex- 
tent on the stage. 

One cannot part with Kawamura's 
Army at this stage without an added ex- 
pression of admiration for its consistent 
tenacity and pushfulness in the teeth of 
constant and serious vexations. It is 
usual to expend a great deal of applause 
upon a force which, after a fairly long 
march, attains its object by coming into 
collision with and routing the enemy in 
a single sharp encounter. Surely still 
greater praise is due to an army which, 
after such a terribly fatiguing advance 
a.3 that achieved by the Army of the Yalu, 
finds itself confronted by a strongly in- 
trenched and powerful enemy, with 
whom it has to struggle hard for a long 
week before any impression can be made 



upon him. Nor must we forget that, 
even after Ma-chun-tun and Tita had 
been captured, Kawamura's Army had a 
heavy task to perform in the passage of 
the Hun and the renewed engagement of 
the enemy among the Fu-shun highlands. 
Throughout this difficult period these 
comparatively inexperienced troops be- 
haved splendidly, thus adding a fifth to 
the tale of Japanese armies which had 
already covered themselves with marked 
and particular distinction. 

Kuroki's, first of them all in the field, 
had won the Battle of the Yalu, and 
working up to Feng-hwang-cheng had 
taken a leading part in the trying opera- 
tions among the passes between that and 
Liao-yang. The Army of Oku had 
pushed up nearly the whole length of the 
Liao-tung Peninsula with resistless gal- 
lantry and unvarying patience. The 
Army of Nozu, the former Ta-ku-shan 
Army, had proved its valour and adapt- 
ableness at Liao-yang. The Army of 
Nogi had won imperishable renown in 
the capture of Port Arthur. To have 
earned the right to be classed on equal 
terms with such honourable rivals was 
something of which Kawamura's troops 
may well have been proud, and we may 
take it that not less proud were the re- 
mainder of Oyama's gallant host to ad- 
mit the Army of the Yalu to their high 
companionship. 

We have now to turn to the work done 
during the fourth phase in the central 
sector, where Nozu, like Kuroki, had, at 
the close of the third phase, commenced 
a forward movement. On this com- 
mander there was now to be imposed a 
highly responsible task. He had with 
him, it will be remembered, portions of 
both Kuroki's and Oku's armies, and, 
until the Russian centre weakened in 
sympathy with the Russian left, he had 
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had quite enough' to do to present an 
impenetrable front to Bilderling. But 
now his role was changed, and in some 
respects rendered more difficult. For, 
while Kuroki and Kawamura to his right 
and Oku and Nogi to his left had definite . 
objectives before them, he was in the 
position of being expected to bring his 
weight to bear swiftly in any direction 
in which it would tell to the best advan- 
tage, at. the same time keeping" up a 
steady pressure on the enemy retreating 
to his immediate front. The skill and 
vigour with which he performed this com- 
plicated duty may have been partly due 
to the wise promptings of Oyama and 
the General Staff, but much of the suc- 
cess attained must certainly be ascribed 
to his personal initiative. But for his 
promptitude Kuropatkin might have got 
away from Mukden with no greater loss 
of men and moral than was suffered at 
Liao-yang. To the persistence and con- 
tinual self-sacrifice of Nozu's Army must 
be attributed no small proportion of the 
total results of these weeks of weary 
fighting, since without his assistance 
both Kuroki and Oku must have fallen 
far short of their actual achievements. 

Throughout the 8th Nozu's course was 
plain and straightforward. He simply 
went ahead, and by the evening of the 
9th came to the Hun, along the banks of 
which a sandstorm of peculiar violence 
was raging. A singularly grave problem 
now presented itself. As will be seen 
presently, Nogi on the extreme Japanese 
left had now been confronted by a large 
and desperate concentration of troops, 
which were doing their utmost to beat 
him back and so ensure the safe with- 
drawal of the remainder of the Russian 
Army to Tie-ling. Against this mass 
Nogi could not. hope to make headway, 
and might even have to yield to their 



determined . pressure unless the latter 
were relieved by a demonstration in some 
other quarter. The only commander able 
to make such a demonstration was Nozu, 
with such assistance as Kuroki could 
spare him. To Nozu, then, fell the 
singularly important task of threatening 
the railway front the east, thus for the 
moment reversing the parts which his 
army and that of Nogi had hitherto 
played. For it was now Nogi's turn to 
wait until Nozu and Kuroki's left turned 
in on to the railway and sped the Russian 
retreat to the north — since complete en- 
velopment was out of the question. 
Thanks to Nozu's quickness of movement 
this interlude did not last long. On the 
night of the 9th, the Commander of the 
Japanese centre crossed the Hun, and on 
the following morning he was hitting, the 
Russian rearguard to the south of 
Mukden a series of shrewd blows. Later 
on this, the closing day of the battle, 
Nozu passed to the north of Mukden, and 
wheeling westward, formed, with a por- 
tion of Nogi's force, the neck of a bottle 
through which the Russians now flying 
from Oku had to pass. But this belongs 
rather to the sequel of the battle than to 
the battle itself, which by this time was 
fairly won, not a little owing to Nozu's 
night advance across the Hun, and to the 
hint thus afforded to Kaulbars on the 
Russian right that at any moment he 
might be taken in the rear. 

Incidentally it may be noted that Nozu 
was favoured, to some extent, not only 
by the fact that in the early stages of the 
battle he was not heavily engaged, but 
also by the inclusion of the flower of the 
Japanese Army — notably the " invinc- 
ible " Sixth (Kumamoto) Division — in 
his command. 

In the preceding chapter we left Oku 
at the close of the third phase still 
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" containing " Kaulbars, but ready to take 
instant advantage of any opening in the 
wall of defences to his front. On the 
morning of March 8th the psycho- 
logical moment arrived for an advance, 
but the latter was not to be at first by 
any means a triumphal progress. At 
II o'clock in the forenoon Oku, after 
desperate fighting, which in a few hours 
cost the Russians 8,000 casualties, broke 
through the Russian cordon and com- 
menced the work of pursuit, the Russians 
resisting stubbornly for the next two 
days, until, on the loth, the retreat be- 
came general. In the course of this 
steady advance of Oku's force the long- 
contested Putiloff Hill, which formed 
such a notable feature of the Sha-ho 
operations, was surrendered, and one can 
imagine with what a pang the Russians 
finally withdrew from a position immor- 
talised in the first instance by a fine ex- 
hibition of Muscovite valour, and after- 
wards the famous scene of constant at- 
tacks, and a mark for much terrific bom- 
bardment. 

Simultaneously with Oku's advance 
from Lik-wan-pau, Nogi's Port Arthur 
division commenced to press in upon 
Mukden, and position after position was 
hotly contested with the now desperate 
Russians. The Army of Kaulbars on 
the Russian right had been heavily rein- 
forced, not only by Kuropatkin's re- 
serves, but also by Rennenkampf's cav- 
alry, which had been transferred from 
Linievitch's command on the left to the 
north-west of Mukden, where they 
should have been working a week since 
to be of much practical use. By the 
9th the opposition encountered by Nogi 
to the north was, as has been explained 
in dealing with the work of Nozu's 
Army, becoming serious. The Russians 
were not only defending, but were de- 



livering counter attacks of the fiercest 
possible kind. In one of these a brigade 
of Nogi's command was terribly handled, 
and in one regiment of that brigade not 
a single officer was alive and unwounded. 
This happened on a line only some five 
miles long, to the immediate west and 
north-west of Mukden, and for the mo- 
ment Nogi was powerless to make 
further progress. He had already sent 
a detachment to wreck the railway to the 
north of Mukden, which had done its 
work with completeness and despatch, 
but this advantage was small compared 
with the drawback of being held in check- 
by a force covering Mukden itself from 
the Northern Mausolea (Felling), five 
miles to the north, down to Ta-ping- 
chwang, five miles due west of the city. 
For, every hour that this screen remained 
interposed between Mukden and Nogi, 
thousands of Russians were withdrawing 
safely to Tie-ling. Moreover, it was a 
question whether another such attack as 
that which the Russians had delivered 
against Nogi might not force him to give 
way, and thus bring the carefully con- 
ceived and hitherto brilliantly executed 
turning movement to an inglorious and, 
indeed, disastrous conclusion. 

But the advance of Nozu on the fate- 
ful night of the gth brought things 
swiftly to the right termination for the 
Japanese in general, and for Nogi in par- 
ticular. In a few hours the Russian de- 
fence crumbled away, and in the morning 
of the loth Nogi found himself no longer 
exposed to the risk of a tremendous as- 
sault, no longer even checked by an ob- 
stinate resistance. The Russians to the 
west of Mukden had joined in the retreat 
to the north ; Oku was now driving be- 
fore him those of the enemy with whom 
he had been dealing in the south-west. 
Nozu, with one or more of Kuroki's divi- 
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sions, was at least level with Mukden on 
the east. The battle was won, and 
about noon Marshal Oyama was able to 
despatch to Tokio the following moment- 
ous telegram : — 

" To-day, at 10 a.m., we occupied 
Mukden. 

" Our enveloping movement, which 
has been proceeding since several days, 
has completely attained its object. 

" Fierce engagements are now in pro- 
gress at various places near Mukden. 

" We have taken an exceedingly large 
number of prisoners and quantities of 
arms, ammunition, provisions, fodder, 
and war material, but it has been im- 
possible yet to count them." 

The same night another official report 
was received at Tokio to the following 
effect : — 

" A superior force of the enemy is still 
resisting in the hills north of Fu-shun, 
where we are attacking. 

" Our columns completely drove back 
the enemy to the north bank of the Hun, 
where we are now attacking and pursu- 
ing. Reports show that all the enemy's 
troops, numbering a very large force, in 
the positions between the railway and 
the Mukden high road, lost all formation 
from noon on March loth, and in a 
pitiably exhausted and suffering condi- 
tion streamed northward, crowding the 
space between the city and San-wa, 
which is eight miles north of Mukden. 
Here our artillery and infantry concen- 
trated their fire on these masses until 
sunset, inflicting heavy losses. 

" Meanwhile another column of ours, 
moving rapidly north-east from King- 
lung-tien, on the Sin-min-ting road, 
reached Pu-ho, which is about twelve 
miles north-east of Mukden, in the even- 
ing ; where it is intercepting and destroy- 
ing the fleeing Russians." 



The capture of the Russian position to 
the north of Fu-shun has already been 
anticipated in the account of Kuroki's 
and Kawamura's operations. It may be 
added that the north-easterly movement 
of the column from King-lung-tien on 
the Sin-min-ting road to Pu-ho is clearly 
that with which Nozu's force co-operated 
when, after passing Mukden, it wheeled 
westward and formed with Nogi's de- 
tachment a sort of eel-trap for those who 
were flying before Oku. The honours 
in this combined movement seem to have 
fallen to a division detached from Kuro- 
ki's Army, which seized an important 
pass at the cost of a thousand casualties 
— bringing the total of that division's 
losses in the battle up to about 50 per 
cent, of its total strength ! — on its own 
initiative, without waiting for orders 
from grand headquarters. But details 
with reference to the cutting of the Rus- 
sian line of retreat may be postponed for 
the present, while we return to Mukden 
itself and endeavour to grasp the situa- 
tion produced by the course of events up 
to the evening of March loth. 

From some standpoints the first thing 
to be considered in such cases is always 
the list of casualties, to which the detail 
of spoils furnishes an interesting and less 
tragic appendix. In this instance it is 
necessary to anticipate a little, not only 
because by March loth no accurate lists 
had been compiled, but because many of 
the casualties occurred, and most of the 
prisoners were captured, in the course of 
the Russian retreat. Also, as will be 
seen, even the ultimate estimates of the 
losses on both sides are not mathematic- 
ally satisfactory. For example, the Rus- 
sian official statement issued quite at the 
end of March gives the total Russian 
losses at Mukden as between 80,000 and 
go, 000. Yet on March 12th a Japanese 
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official report dealing only with the 
armies in the Sha-ho, gave the following 
approximate figures, which were still in- 
creasing : Prisoners, over 40,000 ; Rus- 
sian corpses in the field, 26,500 ; other 
Russian casualties, go, 000. On March 
13th a Japanese official estimate of the 
Russian casualties in the Shin-king 
quarter gave a total of 20,000 as the 
probable figure, 1,200 dead being left on 
the field, but only 80 prisoners being cap- 
tured. A French estimate places the 
number of Russians killed or placed hors 
de combat at 175,000, and taking one ac- 
count with another we shall probably not 
be far wrong if we assume that the num- 
ber of killed was about 30,000, of 
woUnded about 100,000, and of prisoners 
between 40,000 and 50,000. 

The Japanese official estimate of their 



ary 6th to the morning of March 12th 
were 41,222. It will be remembered 
that there was some stiff fighting for a 
few days prior to February 26th, but it 
is possible that the killed and wounded 
during this preliminary period did not 
amount to more than a few hundreds. 

As to spoils, immense quantities of 
ammunition, railway material, and stores 
were captured, but there is some ques- 
tion as to the number of guns. From 
the Sha-ho quarter 60 guns and 60,000 
rifles were reported to have been taken 
up to March 12th, and in the Shin-king 
quarter 6 machine guns and 2,200 rifles. 
Yet a correspondent of the Times, writ- 
ing from St. Petersburg on March 12th, 
states that official despatches had re- 
corded the loss of nearly 500 guns. 

The actual occupation of Mukden took 
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A RUSSIAN TRENCH OUTSIDE MUKDEN RAILWAY STATION. 



own losses may be freely accepted as 
accurate, but it is not, unfortunately, 
either detailed or quite complete. It 
simply states that the total casualties in 
all the Japanese armies from Febru- 



place, as we have seen, at 10 a.m. on the 
morning of March loth. But there was 
still a good deal of desultory fighting 
going on, especially to the west of the 
city, and for a vivid account of this we 
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RUSSIAN INFANTRY BATTALION ADVANCING TO THE ATTACK AT THE BATTLE OF MUKDEN. 



may ag-ain refer to the letter of the 
Japanese officer quoted in the preceding 
chapter. 

" The loth was the happiest day of 
the Battle of Mukden. After half ' a 
day's desultory firing- and leisurely fight- 
ing our battalion received an order to 
take Tahoshitu, which the enemy held 
in force. In this my company formed 
the first line. I talk of battalions and 
companies, but a battalion, particularly 
ours, at this stage furnished about as 
many men as a company. We moved 
through a hail of rifle and machine-gun 
bullets, which now began to resemble 
some perfectly natural phenomenon, as 
of sunshine or rain, and it was mere 
child's play compared with the experi- 
ences of that awful night on the 6th. 
We lost a few before coming within 200 
metres - of the Russian first line of 



trenches. As I leapt on my feet and 
stepped out to the front the men closed 
up behind (we give no word of command, 
they watch their officers), and elbow to 
elbow we charged. As I entered the vil- 
lage about 20 paces in front of the wall 
of bayonets, I caught sight of the Rus- 
sians running helter-skelter out at the 
other end of the village high street. Ten 
men were unable to get away, among 
them a one-year volunteer. These men 
came up to me, and saluting, spoke to 
me in Chinese. ' Toshei, toshei (thanks, 
thanks).' Then, fetching out lump 
sugar, vodka, etc., with ' Sinku, sinku ; 
well done, sir, well done.' The humour 
of it! " 

At Tahoshitu the reserve came up and 
the detachment marched to the Mukden 
station. Lieutenant Tokutaro Oshio 
thus describes his irnpressions : — 
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" To Japanese bred and born on the 
top of a mountain, cramped up between 
the Sea of Japan and the Pacific, the 
Manchurian plain, where, as the Chinese 
have it, ' one sees for i,ooo miles,' seems 
vast and desolate, but magnificent, and 
makes one feel as if oneself were expand- 
ing. Upon this vast, magnificent plain 
moved countless shapes of undefinable 
masses. Some move this way and 
•others that, with momentary pauses and 
occasional delays, moving backwards 
sometimes, but never for long. The 
broad line of the direction of these move- 
ments may be given as toward the City 
of the Dragon Throne. Some of these 
bodies had the appearance of a dark, 
■evil-looking snake, or of a dragon wind- 
ing its tortuous way to its place of 
refuge, and vomiting fire and smoke. 
At closer quarters this dissolves into a 
brigade of infantry on the march, with 
its regiment of skirmishers. Further 
away yonder is a huge grey-coloured 
mass, irregular in shape, neither square 
nor round, but rather like the shape of a 
jelly-fish, for it is elastic, and closes and 
uncloses and varies between the two 
shapes. As a heavy shell from a gun, 
lately their own, now in the hands of the 
victorious Japanese, plumps straight 
down into the centre of the mass, scat- 
tering its death-dealing charge all round, 
this mass opens out in a hurried move- 
ment, to close up again in a semblance 
of a square under the relentless patter of 
our Meiji imps. Bang ! it opens. 
Clang, clang, clang of machine guns, 
and pit-pat, pit-pat of rifles ; it closes up 
again. Each time it closes one notices 
that its size shrinks. That is the Rus- 
sian rearguard." 

The Russian column breaks and runs, 
the men firing as they flee. At 7 p.m. 
the Japanese enter the Mukden Station, 



which the Russians must indeed have 
been in a hurry to leave : — 

" Behind them they left quantities of 
whisky, brandy, champagne, burgundy, 
vodka, rum, etc., the things to them 
most precious, next to ikons. Some 
tables were laid as if company were 
about to sit down. What a sight for 
men who had had nothing but dry bis- 
cuits and snow water for all those days ! 
But wait ; the Russians have fouled wells 
with filth, and concealed dynamite under 
the floor of the house they had left. 
Should they be trusted? There is a box 
of cigars with the lid open ; so inviting. 
And chocolates ; oh, so tantalising ! I 
have an idea. ' Here, Inouye, bring a 
prisoner along, one captured in this 
neighbourhood. ' ' Yes, officer, this is 
the table for the transport column. I 
know it because I am the servant of a 
paymaster lieutenant. ... I think the 
food is all right. . . . Don't throw it to 
the dogs, sir ; I will eat it for you. . . . 
I have not had a square meal for the 
last five days,' he adds. We eat the 
Russians' food, sleep in their houses on 
Russian beds with Russian blankets that 
night. It was like having January and 
June holidays together [both great fes- 
tival seasons]. How can an outsider 
know the delight of such an event? " 

From this vivacious account it is easy 
to understand with what joyous satisfac- 
tion the Japanese must have contem- 
plated the fruits of their tremendous vic- 
tory. But we may also be sure that the 
rejoicing was carefully restrained, and 
did not include any exhibition of licence, 
or any description of orgie such as have 
painfully marked some historic triumphs 
of Western armies. Indeed, Marshal 
Oyama, in giving orders for the general 
advance on March 8th, had issued a 
special proclamation to the troops 
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bidding them scrupulously " to respect 
the sanctity of the place whence arose the 
Imperial Dynasty of China," and strictly 
prohibiting any soldiers under his com- 
mand to take quarter within the walls of 
the city. It goes without saying that 
this, proclamation and its rigid observ- 
ance were intensely satisfactory to the 
Chinese, more especially to the cultured 
classes at Peking, which had been fol- 
lowing the accounts of the great battle 
with anxious interest. Indeed, the ejec- 
tion of the Russians from the ancestral 
home of the Chinese dynasty appears to 
have impressed the Celestial mind far 
more strongly than the fall of Port 
Arthur, and, although the Russians were 
habitually careful to respect the Imperial 
Tombs, the Chinese could not fall to note 
an amazing contrast between the re- 
straint exhibited by the Japanese in their 
occupation of the city and the frequent 
arrogance of the former tenants. 

Marshal Oyama did not himself make 
his formal entry into Mukden for some 
days, and, indeed, as will be seen from 
the subsequent chapter, he had plenty 
still to do before he could harvest the 
fruits of his victory. In reply to his 
telegram above-quoted, in which he an- 
nounced the occupation of the city, he 
had, of course, received the warm con- 
gratulations of General Terauchi, the 
Minister of War — the Mikado's message 
of high approval was not received until a 
few days later — and he had modestly 
telegraphed back ascribing, as all Japan- 
ese leaders do, his success to the virtues 
of the Emperor and the gallantry of his 
officers and men. For the rest, his re- 
flections on this great day must have 
been many-sided, and, perhaps, inter- 
mittently tinged with a shade of disap- 
pointment, as well as illumined with a 
general glow of triumph. 



For, in a measure, unquestionably his 
plan had failed, notwithstanding his 
claim of complete success in the telegram 
which announced the occupation of Muk- 
den. There is no doubt that the object 
aimed at was the entire envelopment of 
the Russian armies, and their subsequent 
annihilation or comprehensive surrender. 

Everything points to this ; not only the 
pains taken to conceal the flank on which 
the decisive turning movement was to be 
made, but more particularly the great 
strength of the Japanese right and left. 
The idea was a grand one, based largely, 
one would imagine, on an elaborate 
study of the methods so lovingly handled 
by Hoenig and other German writers ; 
and it was, as we have seen, executed 
with Teutonic thoroughness and Japan- 
ese brilliance. But it fell very far short 
of absolute success. Exactly how far 
short it is not easy to say without know- 
ing more than the world is ever likely to 
know of the inner workings of Baron 
Kodama's mind. But certain aspects of 
the failure present themselves with some 
clearness to anyone who cares to make a 
careful comparison of the actual result 
with what was obviously intended. 

In the first place, although the blow 
dealt against Kuropatkin was a shatter- 
ing one ; although in killed and wounded 
and prisoners the Russian Commander- 
in-Chief may have had at least a third 
of his strength put temporarily out 
of action, there is a vast difference be- 
tween this and annihilation, more especi- 
ally in view of the fact that it had 
cost Japan between 40,000 and 50,000 
casualties to produce this modified 
result. In emphasising this feature 
there is no sort of wish to depreciate the 
Japanese success, which will shortly be 
estimated at its proper value. It is 
merely in the mind of the writer to point 
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out that, while there can be no omelette 
without the breaking of eggs, it some- 
times happens that just as many eggs 
are required for the preparation of a bad 
omelette as for that of a good one. 
The Japanese would doubtless gladly 
have sacrificed twice 50,000 men to 
have compassed an absolutely crushing 
defeat of the Russian army ; but to have 
lost as heavily as they did merely in 
order to kill some 30,000 Russians, 
wound perhaps 100,000 more, and take 
perhaps 50,000 prisoners, was a very 
much less satisfactory bargain. 

Looking at the matter still more 
closely, one finds that not only did the 
Japanese plan of envelopment fall short 
of complete success, but it was not far 
off failing altogether, and, in the event, 
was only partially accomplished by what 
was probably an important deviation 
from the original plan. Had Kuropat- 
kin been able to check Nozu's advance 
after the latter had crossed the Hun, and 
on the morning of the loth had delivered 
another desperate attack against Nogi, 
the chances are that he would have got 
away with half his actual casualties. 
Nor would this have been a particularly 
diificult task if the Russian centre had 
stood at bay with anything like the ten- 
acity exhibited by the rearguards on the 
Russian right and left. Even as it was, 
Kuropatkin succeeded in withdrawing a 
very large proportion of his forces, and 
an extraordinarily large proportion of his 
guns. 

The proposition that the original plan 
must have been departed from rests on 
the assumption that the cusps of the 
great crescent formation in which the 
four armies of Japan advanced to the at- 
tack were intended to close completely. 
They did not do so in the event ; in fact, 
at the close of the operations the extreme 



Japanese right must still have been at 
least 50 or 60 miles away from Mukden. 
The bottle-neck through which the 
squeezed Russian forces were to pass, 
failing complete annihilation, was formed 
at the last moment by the aid, not of 
Kawamura's Army, but by that of 
Nozu's. Not only was there no real en- 
velopment, not only were there no real 
Caudine Forks, but the eel-trap actually 
constructed was a makeshift affair, 
which certainly caught a number of fish, 
but also let a very considerable number 
escape. 

Yet, taking all this into consideration, 
it is impossible not to recognise the un- 
alterable fact that the Battle of Mukden 
was a magnificent victory magnificently 
won, and if in the preceding two or three 
paragraphs the writer has pointed out a 
few flaws, such criticism should be wel- 
comed as an attempt to regard this clas- 
sical operation as seriously as possible 
from an educational standpoint, instead 
of treating it as an object of indiscrimift- 
ating panegyric. When it comes to as- 
signing the Japanese their due meed of 
praise, and congratulating them on the 
actual measure of their achievement, it 
would be easy to fill pages with apprecia- 
tive comment. That course is not 
adopted here largely because an effort 
has already been made to accentuate the 
points of Japanese superiority, and also 
because there will be something yet to 
say in the next chapter with reference 
to the wonderful manner in which 
Oyama's commanders helped him after- 
wards to make the most of such success 
as he had achieved. 

For the rest it is for the present suffi- 
cient to say briefly that, apart from the 
features of which special mention has 
been made in this and the four preceding 
chapters, the Japanese had, in regard to 
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two salient matters, to thank the Rus- 
sians for disappointment, and for the 
means of turning that disappointment 
into rejoicing. Their worst enemy was 
Linievitch, who with his Siberian troops 
kept Kawamura knocking at the doors 
of Ma-chun-tun and Tita for a much 
longer period than was convenient for 
the realisation of the Japanese strateg- 
ical plan. On the other hand, the 
victors were undoubtedly helped much by 
the complete want of co-ordination be- 
tween Kaulbars and Bilderling. It is an 
ungracious thing to single out a com- 
mander for special criticism on such an 
occasion, more especially when the cir- 
cumstances are to some extent obscure. 
But the retirement of -Bilderling appears 
to have been conducted in a very hap- 



hazard fashion, and with few of the pre- 
cautions which should have been ob- 
served by a leader who must have known 
that he would be promptly and vigor- 
ously pursued. Both Linievitch and 
Kaulbars appear to have fought their 
rearguard actions with such fierceness, 
and to have made such skilful use of 
their positions, that Oku and Nogi on 
the west, as well as Kuroki and Kawa- 
mura on the east, were repeatedly 
checked. But Nozu seems to have been 
able to follow close on the heels of Bil- 
derling and to smite him heavily, with 
little or no effort on the Russian com- 
mander's part to stem an advance ab- 
solutely fatal, as it proved, to the 
Russian chances of getting away from 
Mukden comparatively unscathed. 
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THE SPOIL OF WAR. 

The Russians left enormous quantities of grain and other stores in Japanese hands at Mukden after the great 
battle, but did their best to destroy as much of it as possible by fire before it fell into the possession of 
the enemy. 
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MUKDEN RAILWAY STATION AFTER THE BATTLE. 
In the foyegfound are seen piles of partly destroyed gun-cartridge cases left by the Russians in their 

Precipitate retreat. 



CHAPTER XCIir. 

BATTtE OF MUKDEN (CONTINUED) — THE IMMEDIATE SEQUEL — FLIGHT AND PURSUIT — 
THE ROAD TO TIE-LING — PITIFUL SURRENDERS — OCCUPATION OF TIE-LING — OYAMA 
ENTERS MUKDEN — KUROPATKIN's DOWNFALL. 



IN order clearly to understand the im- 
mediate sequel to the Battle of Muk- 
den it is necessary to revert to the situa- 
tion as it was about midday on March 
loth, by which time the three Russian 
armies were in full retreat. Material 
amply sufficient to enable the student to 
reconstruct that situation was given in 
the preceding chapter, but a brief re- 
capitulation may be welcome to the more 
casual and less expert reader. Let us 
then take Mukden, now in Japanese oc- 
cupation, as a centre, and endeavour to 
realise the conditions in which the Rus- 
sians were now struggling to escape 
from the toils of their strong and active 
adversaries. 

It may briefly be repeated that through- 



out the battle the Second Russian Army 
under Kaulbars constituted the Russian 
right ; the Third Army under Bilderling 
the Russian centre ; and the First Army 
under Linievitch the Russian left. 
Roughly speaking the Army of Port 
Arthur under Nogi and the former 
Second Army of Japan under Oku ham- 
mered Kaulbars ; the old Third or 
Takushan Army under Nozu pushed on 
after Bilderling, and incidentally threat- 
ened to take Kaulbars in the rear ; while 
Kuroki and Kawamura, having crossed 
the Hun after the capture of Ma-chun- 
tun and Tita, occupied Fu-shun, and 
then followed on the heels of Linievitch. 
For Linievitch alone the retreat to 
Tie-ling, and, as it proved, beyond, was 
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comparatively straightforward, thanks 
to Kuropatkin's military road leading 
from Fu-shun northwards. The First 
Army does not seem to have suffered 
very severely during its retirement, 
which was conducted from the first witli 
great skill, and Linidvitch between the 
Hun and Tie-ling fought several rear- 
guard actions with some success. 

Yet the. process must have been 
an arduous one, for the Japanese came 
swarming along every road and pathway 
as full of vigour and determination as 
they had been at the commencement of 
this long and terrible conflict. Exactly 
what forces were in pursuit of Linievitch 
it is difUcult to say, and will probably 
always remain a little doubtful, for the 
dovetailing process which often takes 
place in such circumstances had now 
commenced, and it would be difficult in- 
deed to say where one army began and 
another left off. Nor, of course, did it 
greatly matter, since divisions in pursuit 
have at the outset not much to think 
about beyond keeping the enemy on the 
trot and overwhelming, if possible, his 
rearguards. They can thus be trusted 
to act, at any rate for a day or two, 
quite independently ; and it may be ques- 
tioned whether during the nth and 12th 
Kuroki's and Kawamura's armies were 
greatly troubled by explicit orders from 
grand headquarters. 

We may, perhaps, safely assume that 
Kuroki's right and centre and Kawa- 
mura's left were chiefly engaged in the 
chase of the First Russian Army, the 
remainder of Kawamura's army being 
extended eastward with a view to head- 
ing off, if necessary, any portion of the 
Russian army that might endeavour to 
get away via. Kirin to Vladivostok. In 
this connection it is worthy of note that 
a Japanese detachment occupied Shin- 



king, some 60 miles to the east of Muk- 
den, on March 13th. 

On the Russian centre and right the 
conditions of retreat were quite different. 
In the first place, the geography is of 
an altogether distinct character, and 
very much less favourable to rearguard 
fighting. As accuracy and detail are of 
great importance in such a connection, 
we may here avail ourselves of extracts 
from a valuable article in the Times of 
March 13th, 1905, in which a quantity 
of first-hand information is succinctly 
given by one who evidently knows the 
route well : — 

" The Imperial Chinese road from 
Mukden to Tie-ling leaves the former 
near its north-east corner, and runs 
almost due north-east to Tie-ling, a dis- 
tance of about 43 miles. On first leav- 
ing the city there is a level plain, thickly 
studded with Mandarin burial-places and 
villages. Three miles to the north is 
the Pei-ling, and eastward the Tung-ling 
(Fu-ling), the two Imperial Manchu 
tombs. The railway runs along the 
northern side of Mukden city about 600 
yards from the earth rampart, crosses 
the Imperial road, curves north-east- 
wards, and recrosses the road beyond 
the first ridge of hills, Lung-Kang or the 
Dragon Ridge. The ridge connects the 
two tombs, and is north of Mukden 
about four miles. Having crossed this 
ridge the road runs, as does the railway, 
on a small table-land, and then down 
into the swampy region of Ta-wa (Great 
Marsh), which is drained by three small 
streams flowing into the Pu-ho to the 
west. This little river runs south under 
the stone bridge of Ta-shi-chao down 
into the Hun. 

" Pu-ho is a village north of the river 
of the same name, 13 miles from Muk- 
den on the Imperial road, and near the 
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junction of the first and second railways. 
The first makes a detour to avoid the 
tombs and sacred ridge now cut by the 
direct railway. San-tai-tzu, or ' third 
beacon,' is the station for Pu-ho village. 
The modern village of San-tai-tzu lies in 
a low, flat, marshy plain, and the rail- 
way has a high and commanding em- 
bankment." 

This embankment, by the way, ap-i 
pears to have been the portion of the 
railway selected by Nogi's detachment 
for destruction in the interval when the 
Port Arthur Army was being hung up 
to the west of Mukden in front of the 
trenches so stubbornly held by Kaulbars. 

" Continuing north-east, from Pu-ho 
on the Imperial road to Tie-ling, there is 
a low hill which crosses the road and 
causes the railway to curve somewhat 
west. On this ridge stands the little 
town of Ching-shiu-tai (or ' crystal 
water beacon '), where stood a great fort 
in ancient times. The railway runs 
thence down into a low valley and over 
a very rugged, rocky spur (' Temple 
Hill ') crowned with rocks and stones, 
and down a deep cutting. Twenty- 
three miles north-east of Mukden is the 
town of I-lu or Yi-lu (I-loo), lying in the 
mouth of a valley opening westward, on 
to a marshy plain, over which, nearly 
four miles distant from the town, runs 
the railway. I-lu is divided into a north 
and south town by the little river which 
flows deep down in a caiion, with steep, 
loose banks. This river^ like several 
smaller streams, all flowing east and 
west, is noted for its treacherous mud 
and boggy beds. I-lu has several cara- 
vanserais, and two large fortified shops. 
Continuing north by east, the road 
crosses the Fan-ho, with the village of 
Fan-ho-tun on the north bank. This 
stream is about 60 yards wide, is semi- 



frozen now, and' flows almost east and 
west into the Liau. Fan-ho is 30 miles 
from Mukden. Road and rail now skirt 
the heads of valleys and hills very 
closely, crossing two or three small 
gravel-bottomed streams to Tie-ling." 

At Tie-ling occurs a geographical fea- 
ture which must be kept carefully in 
m.ind in view of the subsequent proceed- 
ings of the retreating Russian armies . — 

" The so-called Tie-ling gorge is about 
two and a half miles wide at the nar- 
rowest part, and seven miles long, and 
through this flows the Liau river, some 
300 yards wide. The railway and main 
roads all converge here. The town is 
walled, with suburbs east and west, and 
the town walls and streets, almost all 
running east and west, almost block the 
way through the gorge. The north and 
south roads, two in number, are in 
winter in times of peace perpetually 
blocked by carts and pack mules. Cara- 
vans hate passing through for this 
reason. The open space between the- 
west suburb and the river is full of dykes 
and ditches at right angles to the road 
and river, and much of the space is 
occupied by the Russian station, engine 
works, and the cantonment. 

" West of Tie-ling and rising from the 
river are low hills, rolling back into 
Mongolia, with roads nearly all running 
east and west. Eastward of Tie-ling is 
a mountain spur, the Tie-ling, or Iron 
Ridge, abutting on the east suburb, and 
running as a solid and rugged ridge 
right down to the south-east for nearly 
50 miles. Thus all traffic, excepting 
local pack animals, must pass through 
the Tie-ling gorge. Northward the hill 
formation is the same, only more 
rugged." 

From the above it will be seen that the 
line of retreat for the Second and Third 
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Armies would hav.e been by no means 
easy, even if Bilderling: had succeeded in 
checking Nozu, and Kaulbars had beaten 
back Nog-i and broken the continuity of 
Oku's pursuit. But -with Bilderling in 
■full stride, and Kaulbars absolutely 
forced to break ground for fear of being 
utterly enveloped and overwhelmed, the 
difficulties were naturally multiplied ; 
with the result that confusion occurred, 
losses were suffered, and miseries were 
undergone as terrible as any recorded in 
the most disastrous retreats in history. 
Kuropatkin had already taken time by 
the forelock as regards the withdrawal 
of many of his stores, and before the 
Japanese cut the railway most of the 
rolling-stock had been removed, with all 
the wounded, except 1,500 whose condi- 
tion was serious, and who were left 
behind with a . sufficient number of 
doctors to tend them. The baggage 
trains were sent by four routes across the 
fields and along the roads, together with 
most of the guns. Several of the latter, 
however, and a line of waggons about 
12 miles long had to be abandoned not 
far out from Mukden. On the whole, 
however, the withdrawal of stores, am- 
munition, and guns was not unsuccess- 
fully accomplished, especially when it is 
remembered than on March 9th there 
was a duststorm of unusual violence. 

When finally the order for a general 
retreat of the Russian troops was given, 
General Bilderling took the level country 
on both sides of the Mandarin Road, and 
General Kaulbars the strips on either 
side of the railway, 

Of the horrors of that retreat it is diffi- 
cult to form any conception that does not 
fall far short of the ghastly reality. The 
mere passage of such enormous bodies 
of men, guns, and carts along a strip of 
plain, the available marching space in 



which was sometimes not more than 
five miles wide, could not but tend to 
confusion, even if there had been no 
panic and no barring of the way. But 
the nimble Japanese in pursuit were able 
from time to time to dash in on the flank 
of a retreating column and harass it with 
artillery fire. Moreover, it will be re- 
membered that Nozu and Nogi were 
joining hands across the road and rail 
to the north of Mukden, and the moral 
effect alone of this interception to their 
retreat must have been terribly shatter- 
ing to the nerves of the fleeing Russians. 

In regard to this cutting of the Rus- 
sian line of retreat the Japanese ran 
considerable risk. For at first it was 
difficult for such comparatively small 
forces as they were able on the loth and 
nth to employ in this work to stem the 
torrent of desperate men, now fully alive 
to the hopelessness of their situation. 
The Times correspondent with Kuroki's 
Army mentions the case of one of Nozu's 
regiments, which found itself " sur- 
rounded like a rock in a stream by the 
flood of a flying brigade." It resisted 
stubbornly, however, and inflicted such 
loss on the Russians that it received the 
much-prized kanjo, or message of praise. 

Surrenders were frequent. A Japan- 
ese division came upon the 9th Regiment 
of European Sharpshooters near the rail- 
way, and proceeded to bar its retreat. 
The regiment fought for a time, and 
then the men tied handkerchiefs to their 
rifles. Later in the same day another 
Russian regiment surrendered in the 
same way. " Many of the companies 
and battalions fresh from Europe quite 
lost their way, and waited like men in a 
m.aze till capture should clarify the situa- 
tion. After main bodies had been 
gathered in and marched off in formation 
came the groups and the stragglers — 
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the tired men who still went on retreating 
towards Kharbin till they saw the Makaki 
(yellow dwarfs) across their path, when 
they lay down their rifles, and sank to the 
roadside in utter fatigue. Even after the 
pass was captured a battery of artillery, 
fully equipped in battle order, rode in and 
fatalistically, and even jauntily, gave it- 
self up. Their commander did not know 
the roads, and he saw nothing else to 
do." 

Of the individual stragglers the Times 
correspondent above - quoted gives a 
pathetic description : — 

' ' The poor tnujiks — superstitious and 
childlike — worn by vigils and fighting 
and marching, were pitiful in their sup- 
pliancy to a degree beyond the compre- 
hension of free peoples. An unarmed 
correspondent and a censor met, four 
armed Russian privates on the road. . . . 
They fell to their knees in Oriental obeis- 
ance. One of them held out a cheap 
American safety razor — a present when 
he left home, doubtless — his dearest pos- 
session. When they were made to under- 
stand that they were to fall in behind 
their captors' horses, one — he of the 
safety razor — influenced by the refusal of 
his gift presumably, was still quite un- 
convinced that he was not to be killed, 
for he chanted prayers from a book as he 
shufHed along. It was with this lot as 
with scores of others, who had hidden in 
Chinese houses till the Japanese line had 
passed, and then came timidly out to the 
roadside at what their primitive and cun- 
ning intelligence considered to be a 
favourable moment. ' ' 

Here is another sad picture from the 
pen of the Japanese officer. Lieutenant 
Tokutaro Oshio, from whose letter we 
have already derived such vivid descrip- 
tions of the fight round Mukden. He 
was not, apparently, engaged in the pur- 



suit, but on March nth took some 
bearers and surgeons out into the fields, 
distributing biscuits, water, hot tea, and 
other comforts to the wounded whom the 
retreating columns had left behind 
them : — 

" Among the wounded Russians upon 
the field was a boy of barely 16 or 17, 
a drummer-boy, shot through both legs. 
He held a rosary in his hand, praying. 
Poor mite, the pity of it ! Pointing to 
the Red Cross upon the arm of a bearer 
I called out in Chinese, ' Surgeon, my 
brave little fellow. ' No answer. Then 
in Russian, ' Doctor.' And told him he 
was safe. This in German — that was 
about my stock of languages. He was a 
Pole, I believe, as he spoke German. He 
was so thirsty that my bottle was not 
enough for him, so another half of the 
bearer's bottle was given to him, too, and 
he had some biscuits. I had a strong 
yearning to ask him about his home ; but 
no, he is weak, and his spirit must be 
kept up. ' Your wound is nothing, the 
Japanese hospital attendants will be here 
soon to take you away. And soon you 
will be able to go home to your parents. ' 
Covering him up with blankets and coats 
taken from the Russian dead, I was just 
walking away when he cried out after 
me : ' A moment, officer, a moment. 
Kind officer, I have something to give 
you — this book. It was given to me by my 
father when I was leaving home for the 
front. I have nothing- more valuable to 
offer you, sir. It is the most precious 
thing I possess.' And he kissed my 
hand repeatedly, crying bitterly. 

" I accepted the book, and without a 
word turned away to find another 
sufferer. I would not have broken down 
for a colonelcy before those bearers and 
my own men. 

" The book was entitled ' Himmels- 
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brod,' or ' Ein Gebetbuch fur Jugend.' " 
Comparatively fortunate, indeed, were 
the Russians who were thus dropped in 
the wake of Kuropatkin's retreating 
forces to fall into the hands of the 
humane Japanese. Much more miser- 
able must have been the lot of the fugi- 
tives who rushed on unfed and ^veary 
along the narrowed passage leading to 
Tie-ling. For them there was not only 
all the discomfort, privation, and physi- 
cal suffering which a forced and 
precipitate retreat involves, but also the 
constant fear of being overtaken, caught 
in the flank, or directly intercepted by 
their extraordinarily agile adversaries. 
Such apprehensions led to various panics, 
a serious one occurring at San-tai-tzu, 
some lo miles north of Mukden, where 
a number of lives were lost and quanti- 
ties of stores abandoned. 

It was expected by some competent 
critics that Kuropatkin would make a 
stand at Tie-ling, which had been 
elaborately fortified, apparently in antici- 
pation of a withdrawal, forced or other- 
wise, from Mukden. It is said that the 
works were of quite exceptional strength, 
skilful advantage having as usual been 
taken of the highlands along the line of 
the Tie-ling River, which are somewhat 
similar in appearance to those which 
faced BuUer at Colenso. It would seem 
that the Japanese were prepared for op- 
position at Tie-ling, for the pursuing 
forces are said to have halted at some 
distance from the Tie-ling gorge, instead 
of pressing on and endeavouring to inflict 
as much damage as possible upon the 
enemy while passing through this defile. 
On the other hand. Marshal Oyama's 
despatches favour the idea that the pur- 
suit was more or less continuous. The 
explanation may be that the Japanese 
forces in rear did advance without inter- 



mission, but that the leading bodies in 
pursuit were for a time brought to a 
standstill by fear lest an over-hasty at- 
tempt to " rush " Tie-ling might be 
rudely checked by fresh troops strongly 
posted behind formidable defences. For, 
while it is on record that the first Russian 
fugitives from Mukden reached Tie-ling 
in 30 hours, it was not until the sixth 
day after the battle that Oyama was able 
to telegraph to Tokio as follows : — 

" Our forces, everywhere driving the 
enemy before them, occupied Tie-ling at 
12.20 a.m. on March i6th." 

In the interval there had been a good 
deal of stiff fighting, the brunt of which 
must have fallen on a portion of General 
Oku's Army, which is estimated to have 
lost in the course of the Mukden battle 
and the subsequent pursuit some 20,000 
men. On March 14th the Japanese 
fiercely attacked some positions south of 
Tie-ling which were being held by the 
4th Siberian Army Corps belonging to 
the First Russian Army, and, according 
to the Russian despatches, they left 1,000 
corpses on the field. But, as we have 
seen, the resistance offered was not pro- 
longed. The 4th Siberian Army Corps 
was simply acting as the rearguard of 
the still retreating Russian armies, and 
the actual occupation of Tie-ling by the 
Japanese followed without further seri- 
ous fighting, the Russians retiring 
steadily northwards. 

The railway station and buildings at 
Tie-ling were found to be on a large 
scale, rivalling, according to the Japan- 
ese official despatches, those at , Liac- 
yang. Large quantities of provisions and 
forage had been stored in the vicinity, 
but nearly two-thirds of these were burnt 
by the. Russians before their withdrawal. 
From Tie-ling the Japanese again took 
up the pursuit, but it is convenient to 
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postpone the account of the operations 
subsequent to March i6th to a future 
chapter. For shortly after the Japanese 
occupation of Tie-ling the immediate 
local effect of the Battle of Mukden be- 
gan to wear off. In the meantime this 
immense operation of war was having 
far-reaching consequences in various 
other directions to which it is now neces- 
sary to devote attention. 

Before, however, we leave the actual 
field of warfare there are some details 
concerning both the victorious and van- 
quished commanders which may be 
lightly dealt with. Giving well-merited 
precedence to the Japanese, we find 
Marshal Oyama, on March 15th, making 
his formal entry with his Staff into Muk- 
den. The scene was an impressive one, 
a marked difference being naturally ob- 
servable between the surroundings here 
and at the entry into Port Arthur by 
General Nogi. At Mukden the prevail- 
ing note was one of joyful welcome, the 
Chinese being delighted to greet and ac- 
claim the victorious commander who had 
delivered them from the Russian incubus. 
The fact that Oyama a decade since had 
himself been largely concerned in the 
humiliation of the Chinese Imperial 
Army was of small account to the Celes- 
tial mind compared with his present posi- 
tion, not only as the champion of the in- 
tegrity of China, but also as the actual 
leader of the most powerful army in Asia. 
It is not surprising, then, that the public 
buildings and other houses in Mukden 
were profusely decorated on this interest- 
ing occasion, thousands of Japanese flags 
being exhibited. As a matter of course, 
the Chinese officials welcomed Oyama, 
and crowds of Chinese residents congre- 
gated to witness the procession of the 
Field-Marshal and his Staff through the 
city. Another, and in a way more inter- 



esting, reception was accorded to the 
veteran commander by such of his own 
troops as were encamped near Mukden. 
These lined the streets leading from the 
South Gate, at which the entry took 
place, displaying their tattered colours, 
and it is not difficult to imagine the con- 
flict of emotions in Oyama's mind as he 
passed through these glorious avenues, 
splendidly reminiscent of the storm and 
stress of battle, proudly significant of 
superbly won success, but still pathetic- 
ally suggestive of sacrifice all the more 
terrible by reason of the grand material 
so sadly, so irretrievably expended. Coin- 
cidentally with the formal entry into 
Mukden, the Emperor of Japan des- 
patched the following message to his 
Manchurian armies : — 

" Since the autumn the enemy had 
been erecting strong defences at Muk- 
den, and had been holding the district 
with superior force, and were confident 
of victory over our Manchurian armies. 
Forestalling the enemy, however, we 
boldly and vigorously assumed the offen- 
sive, and, after strenuous fighting for 
more than 10 days and nights through the 
snow and biting wind, defeated a strong 
enemy, driving them to Tie-ling, taking 
tens of thousands of prisoners, and other- 
wise inflicting serious injuries. 

" Through this signal victory our 
Manchurian armies have enhanced the 
military prestige of the country at home 
and abroad. We are deeply gratified by 
the courage and endurance with which 
our officers and men were able to achieve 
such a great success, and we look to you 
for even greater exertions in the future." 

It is somewhat melancholy to turn 
from this picture of well-ordered enjoy- 
ment of a victorious situation to the far 
less pleasant aspect presented by the 
Russians in defeat. That such a disaster 
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as the Mukden battle had proved should 
be followed by much heartburning, and 
even by some acrid criticism, was only to 
be expected. But in most disinterested 
quarters something of a shock was ex- 
perienced when it was learnt that the 
Tsar had, as the result of Kuropatkin's 
failure, relieved the latter of his duties 



seeking-, of all the Tsar's servants. But 
the Tsar in this instance fully sustained 
his reputation for mingled weakness, ob- 
stinacy, and ineptitude. It is under- 
stood that, immediately after the result 
of the Battle of Mukden became known, 
the Tsar consulted a succession of 
generals at St. Petersburg, including the 
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as Commander-in-Chief, and had ele- 
vated General Linievitch to the vacant 
leadership of the Russian armies in the 
Far East. Although the disgrace in- 
flicted upon Kuropatkin was not com- 
plete, since he was allowed to remain at 
the front as the Commander of the First 
Army, it was felt that the blow might 
well have been further softened in the 
case of one who, whatever may have 
been his shortcomings, was perhaps the 
most loyal and devoted, as he was cer- 
tainly one of the bravest and least self- 



Grand Duke Nicholas Nicolaievitch, 
General Sukhomlinoff, General Grode- 
koff, and General Roop, with a view to 
inducing one of them to accept the chief 
command in Manchuria, but one and all 
declined to take up the heavy burden. 
The Tsar, however, was so determined 
that Kuropatkin should be relieved, that 
he finally decided upon the elevation of 
Linievitch, to whom, according to the 
St, Petersburg correspondent of the 
Berlin TageHatt, the Emperor peremp- 
torily and even brusquely bade Kuropatkin 
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hand over his command. And so, in 
an atmosphere of Imperial disgrace, with 
the stigma of a great defeat clinging 
irremovably to his name, Kuropatkin 
dropped from his proud position as the 
leader of all the Russian armies in the 
Far East to a subordinate command, the 
bitterness of his position accentuated by 
the fact that he was being superseded by 
a man to whom only yesterday he was 
giving orders. Well might the military 
correspondent of the Times, dealing with 
Kuropatkin's downfall, remark, in 
a passage of singular force and 
discrimination : " The prevailing sen- 
timent throughout the world will 
be one of syrnpathy with General 
Kuropatkin, and of regret that the 
magnanimity which we usually asso- 
ciate with the actions of monarchs should 
not have inspired the Emperor of Russia 
to extend to a faithful servant, who has 
borne the burden and heat of a year of 
war, some measure of Imperial gratitude. 
So far as Kuropatkin personally has been 
concerned, he has always been a popular 
figure, and regret will be expressed, even 
among those who have not the slightest 
sympathy with Russia's cause in this 
war, that such a persistent run of ill- 
luck should have followed Skobeleff's old 
Chief of the Staff, and that not one 
gleam of success should have been vouch- 
safed to him after such a long and 
honourable career spent in the service of 
his country. , 

" His difficulties have been nowhere 
more fully appreciated than in England. 
The unreadiness of Russia for war, the 
childish presumption of the Russian 
diplomacy, the hopeless failure of the 
Russian Navy, the inferiority of many of 
the troops first dispatched to the seat of 
war, the incompetence of Russian 
generals and of the Headquarters Staff 



in the field, the appalling difficulties of 
reinforcement, supply, and transport, 
and, worst of all, the marked superiority 
of the Japanese Army as an instrument 
of war, which gradually became disclosed 
during the course of operations, have all 
served to extend to Kuropatkin no small 
measure of public sympathy. ' ' 

But the same critic, and other critics 
less capable and less fair, declined to 
permit these facts in Kuropatkin's favour 
to modify appreciably their ultimate con- 
demnation of Kuropatkin as a man who 
had both disappointed expectation and 
had failed to make the best use of the ad- 
vantages and opportunities he had actu- 
ally enjoyed. Some even refused to admit 
the plea so often advanced in Kuropat- 
kin's favour, namely, that he was subject 
to continual prompting, interruption, and 
interference, first Viceregal, and latterly 
Imperial. It was urged that in any case 
he ought to have risen superior to such 
influence, or to have resigned when it 
became intolerable. Finally, it was sub- 
mitted that his incapacity had been re- 
peatedly, and now conclusively, proved, 
that from the Yalu battle onwards he 
committed a series of demonstrably bad 
mistakes. In a word, Kuropatkin's posi- 
tion after the Battle of Mukden was, in 
some respects, not unlike that of Sir 
Redvers Buller after the Battle of 
Colenso, the similarity of the cases being 
curiously enhanced by the personal popu- 
larity still enjoyed by the unsuccessful 
leaders among the rank and file of their 
commands. 

While admitting the force of many of 
the arguments adduced by Kuropatkin's 
severer critics, the present writer is in- 
clined to the belief that only after many 
years will it be possible to estimate at 
all accurately the extent of blame at- 
tached to this truly unfortunate leader. 
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Not only is contemporary judgment 
peculiarly liable to have been warped by 
.th6 prevailing uncertainty as to actual 
facts, but it must be constantly 
borne in mind that Kuropatkin's posi- 
tion was altogether exceptional, to 
an extent which It is quite pos- 
sible that he alone of living men could 
realise. The Russians were outclassed 
by the Japanese as much as the French 
were outclassed by the Germans in 1870, 
as the Chinese were by the Japanese in 
1895, as the Spaniards were by the 
Americans in 1898 ; and it is an ex- 
tremely grave and serious question 
whether other armies besides those of the 
Tsar would have been able to make head- 
way against such a crushing weight 
as Japan, by dint of years of pre- 
paration and of unparalleled self-sacri- 
fice, was able to bring to bear upon her 
enemy in the land operations from the 
Battle of the Yalu to the occupation of 
Mukden. Posterity, regarding all this, 
possibly in the light of Japan's future 
and still more complete self-revelation, 
may come to the conclusion that not only 
was Kuropatkin only partly to be blamed 



for not having beaten back the oncoming 
tide, but that he deserved much praise 
for having withstood it as long as he did, 
and for having assisted his forces to 
escape from it with terrible losses, it is 
true, but without anything approaching 
complete annihilation. 

A final word may be said in reference 
to the argument that, if I'Curopatkin 
suffered from interference on the part 
more especially of his Imperial master, 
he ought to have shown himself a man of 
backbone by immediately threatening to 
resign. 

There is another side to this oft-de- 
bated, question. Kuropatkin was prob- 
ably under the firm impression that if 
he threatened to resign, his resignation 
would be accepted, and that the appoint- 
ment of another man might mean swift 
disaster. Accordingly he hung on, just 
as Wellington did in the Peninsula, not- 
withstanding the fact that the latter's 
position was badly compromised by the 
behaviour of the Government at home. 
But Wellington succeeded, and Kuropat- 
kin failed. That Is the real, perhaps the 
only, difference. 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 

THE BATTLE OF MUKDEN DISCUSSED — ITS MAGNITUDE — EFFECT UPON FUTURE STRATEGY 
— FOREIGN VIEWS— CURIOUS CONSEQUENCES — POSITION OF THE BELLIGERENTS — 
JAPAN IN CLOVER — PROGRESS IN KOREA — RUSSIAN DISABILITIES — FRENCH LOAN 
REFUSED — THE WAR TO CONTINUE. 



THE conclusion of the Battle of Muk- 
den affords a convenient halting- 
place at which we may both glance briefly 
at the impression created by this mo- 
mentous and brillian't, though not com- 
pletely decisive, victory upon the minds 
of the onlooker nations, and also review 
the course of events in other portions of 
the theatre of war. 

In regard to both these processes it is 
necessary to take a somewhat broader 
view than is afforded by contemporary 
comments, more especially in the world's 
newspaper press. Such comments are of 
peculiar value when a battle is either 
absolutely decisive or is merely incidental. 
In those cases the freshness and vigour 
of contemporary criticism are often more 
convincing, and sometimes even more 
useful, than the elaborate judgments of 
posterity, if only for the reason that there 
IS a good deal more human nature packed 
up in the frank utterances of journalism 
than in the studied impartialities of his- 
tory. In the case, too, of an incidental 
or a decisive victory, the newspaper critic 
works on a sure foundation. If he 
knows that the battle as to which he is 
" letting himself go " is only an episode, 
or is a grand finale, he is at least correct 
in the proposition from which he starts, 
and is so far the equal of the finest his- 
torian that ever lived. 

But there are battles — and the Battle 



of Mukden is peculiarly one of these — as 
to which contemporary judgment is not 
very dependable. When it became known 
that the Japanese had occupied not only 
Mukden but Tie-ling also, that the Rus- 
sians had lost between a third and a 
fourth of their total strength in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, and were still 
retreating, it was assumed by many that^ 
practically speaking, the land fighting 
was over, and that, accordingly, Mukden 
had been a decisive victory. Not until 
some weeks later were these pessimists — 
who, indeed, were hardly to be blamed 
for jumping to conclusions — convinced 
of the full extent of their error. Not 
that Mukden could possibly be called with 
any fairness an " incidental " battle, 
such as the Rattles of the Sha-ho and 
Hei-kou-tai. But, equally, it could not 
be termed decisive, since it neither 
brought the war to a conclusion nor even 
put the Russian military forces in Man- 
churia hors de combat. 

It goes without saying that comments, 
founded on an entirely wrong conception 
of the nature and results of a great vic- 
tory are somewhat misleading. No use- 
ful purpose, then, would be served by the 
application to the present case of the 
rule, hitherto usually followed in this 
history, of quoting not only British, but 
Continental and American Press opinions 
on leading events of the war. ^Vell- 
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ordered abstinence in this respect, how- 
ever, imposes on the writer the added 
responsibility of treating the Battle of 
Mukden from a somewhat lofty stand- 
point, the view from which is here and 
there obscured by political clouds and 
international jealousies. 

Taking the battle first in its military 
aspect, we find,_ in addition to the con- 
siderations already advanced in Chapter 
XCII., that very soon the outsiders were 
more forcibly and permanently impressed 
with the bigness of this tremendous con- 
flict than with any other attribute. At 
first sight this may seem a trivial sugges- 
tion, but it will bear thinking about, and 
has a very important bearing upon the 
future conditions of ' military science 
throughout the world. 

A careful estimate of the total forces 
engaged in the Battle of Mukden was 
given in Chapter LXXXVIII. (pp. 42-44 
of the present volume), from which, on 
the authority of the extremely well-in- 
formed Tokio correspondent of the 
Times, it is assumed that about 750,000 
men — according to some Japanese es- 
timates, 850,000 — went into the fight. 
The nearest approach to these stupend- 
ous figures that occurs previously to the 
Russo-Japanese War is afforded by the 
cases of the Battle of Leipsic in 1813, of 
Koniggratz in 1866, and Gravelotte in 
1870, in each of which battles from 
400,000 to 430,000 men were engaged. 
At Solferino, in 1859, the total forces on 
both sides aggregated nearly 300,000 ; 
at Wagram, 1809, they amounted to 
280,000 ; at Borodino, 1812, to 250,000 ; 
and at Jena, 1806, to 200,000. Accord- 
ing to revised and authoritative Japanese 
calculations, there may have been as 
many as 460,000 in the fighting line at 
Liao-yang, and 580,000 in that at the 
Battle of the Sha-ho. But from even 



the last-quoted figures to those given for 
the Mukden struggle there is a very long 
jump, and when from mere paper statis- 
tics we pass to an attempt to realise 
mentally the actual size of the forces en- 
gaged, the amazing magnitude of the 
operation soon begins to impress itself 
upon the dullest imagination. 

Again, the extraordinary duration of 
the Mukden battle, largely exceeding, as 
it did, that of even the long and weary 
fighting at Liao-yang, has a serious sig- 
nificance.' At Borodino the conflict lasted 
for 12 J hours, at Wagram for 14 hours, 
and at Leipsic for three days. But what 
is this compared with the struggle at 
Mukden, which commenced not later 
than February 24th, and the immediate 
objective of which was not reached until 
March loth, while the pursuit to Tie-ling 
occupied another five or six days? 

These facts and figures have very 
much more than isolated importance, and 
it is essential to emphasise this fact in 
any attempt to reckon the results of the 
Battle of Mukden, and its eifect more 
especially upon the outside world. An 
operation of war must be taken very seri- 
ously indeed when it not only breaks 
records but upsets preconceived notions 
as to the possibilities of co-operation and 
the limits of human endurance. Let us 
first take the question of mere numbers, 
and try to realise what a new departure 
is indicated by the employment on one 
belligerent side alone of nearly, if not 
quite, as many men as in any previous 
war have been included in both opposing 
forces. What a long step forward this 
carries us from the postulate, to which 
reference was made in Chapter LX' 
(Vol. IL, p. 185), that few leaders are 
capable of controlling effectively an army 
of more than 100,000, or at most 150,000, 
men. The postulate is still, and will 
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always remain, a postulate. There will 
occasionally arise Napoleons who can 
personally direct and personally influence 
the movements of 200,000 or 250,000 
troops, and it is probable that in such 



rate, at Mukden. Poor Kuropatkin a1 
his best never really influenced the move- 
ments of more than one of his armies, 
and in the great battle just described 
nothing was more remarkable than the 
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cases the increased vigour arid initiative 
displayed will render a force so led fully 
equal, if not superior, to one numerically 
half as large again — even assuming the 
latter to be reasonably well handled. But 
Napoleons are, of course, outside the 
question. They were not present, at any 
79 



independence of Lini^vitch and the want 
of co-ordination between Bilderling and 
Kaulbars. 

Even on the side of Japan we have 
nothing approaching Napoleonic or Wel- 
lingtonian genius in the actual conduct 
of the battle. Yet the machinery worked 
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on the whole very smoothly, and not only 
were some 400,000 men set and kept in 
motion, and a very important, if not 
decisive, victory won, but unforeseen ob- 
stacles were encountered and sur- 
mounted, and important modifications 
were introduced in the original plan. 
If this could be done with not far short 
of 500,000 men, split up into five armies 
under the nominal control of a leader of 
admirable sagacity, but admittedly not of 
Napoleonic cahbre, is not a point likely 
to be reached at which the terms 
"Army" and "Commander-in-Chief" 
will become very vague, if not altogether 
meaningless, terms where first-class wars 
between great powers are concerned? Is 
not the approach of an era indicated in 
which a nation's military forces in the 
mind may conceivably include from six 
to a dozen armies, each from 100,000 to 
150,000 strong, and all co-ordinated 
under the direction of a central staff? 
Against such a collection of armies, pro- 
vided that the leadership of each was 
good, and the general control was 
moderately well exercised. Napoleon him- 
self, with a poor 250,000 men, might find 
it impossible to struggle for more than 
a few months at most. 

Of course, it will be understood that 
the possibilities of envelopment afforded 
by the employment of such enormous 
masses of men and guns will always be 
subject to some limitations. In the first 
place, not only have the men to be trained 
to the requisite pitch of endurance ; not 
only have all ranks of leaders, from the 
company commanders to the general 
commanding one of the armies, to under- 
stand clearly the exact part they play in 
a gigantic scheme ; not only has the con- 
trolling staff to be certain that each part 
of the vast machine will stand any strain 
that may be put upon it. The problems 



of transport and supply must in such 
cases become so extraordinarily difficult 
and complicated as to produce eventually 
an impasse beyond which the wealthiest 
and most patriotic nation, with the 
hugest resources in the way of trained 
soldiers and skilled commanders, cannot 
go. But here, again, is it safe to 
prophesy? Were there not plenty of ex- 
perts at the beginning of the war to say 
confidently that in Manchuria it would be 
impossible for Russia to support an army 
of more than about 250,000, even if the 
Siberian Railway were taxed to the ut- 
rriost limit of its capacity ? Yet it is prac- 
tically certain that Kuropatkin had at 
Mukden at least 360,000 men under his 
command, and these simply could not 
have fought as manfully as they did had 
not the local food resources been at least 
reasonably sufficient. 

Taking, however, all possible limita- 
tions and restrictions into careful ac- 
count, the solid fact remains that the 
Battle of Mukden opened the eyes of the 
world to a broader conception of the 
potential bigness of war than had hitherto 
been deemed in any way necessary. It 
was a transition from thinking in tens 
of thousands to thinking in hundreds of 
thousands, and for a single battle to 
mark such a transition is a very large 
historical fact, which posterity may grasp 
with a good deal more completeness than 
is possible, or at any rate easy, at 
present. 

Closely allied with, and yet very dis- 
tinct from, this question of numbers is 
one on which we have already touched 
hghtly, that, namely, of endurance. As 
to this, Major-General Nagaoka, As- 
sistant Chief of the Headquarters Staff 
at Tokio, is reported to have made some 
singularly interesting observations in a 
speech delivered before the Oriental 
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Association shortly after the Battle of 
Mukden. He indicated that, in the opinion 
of the Japanese General Staff, such opera- 
tions as the battle in question curiously 
falsified the expectation that the contriv- 
ances of science would minimise the value 
of the soldier's physique. It is clear 
that the objects secured by the Mukden 
victory could not have been secured by 
the most patriotic and skilfully led troops 
in the world unless the latter had been 
extraordinarily sturdy and capable of the 
most astonishing feats of endurance. 
There are not many nowadays who re- 
gard soldiers chiefly as " food for pow- 
der," and consider that anything with 
two legs and two arms who can carry and 
let off a rifle is good enough for the ranks 
of a battalion on active service. 

But even to thoughtful and experienced 
critics the Battle of Mukden brought 
grave reflections as to the part which cul- 
tivated endurance might play in future 
armed struggles for existence. There 
had hitherto been a habit of assuming 
that an enemy's endurance could not pos- 
sibly exceed a standard which, although 
undefined, was certainly well within 
limits largely exceeded at Mukden by the 
Russians as well as by the Japanese. It 
was not, perhaps, an altogether pleasant 
thought for some European nations that 
troops magnificently trained up to a cer- 
tain pitch, and hitherto deemed capable 
of any strain likely to be put upon them, 
might crumble to nothing when called 
upon to face such an ordeal as a battle 
lasting without intermission a fortnight 
or three weeks. 

Beyond these abstract considerations 
there is no doubt that the outside world 
was far more profoundly impressed by 
the Japanese occupation of Mukden than 
it had been by the ejection of the Rus- 
sians from Liao-yang, important as the 



latter operation was universally admitted 
to be. Liao-yang had from the first the 
appearance of a sort of advanced post ; 
but Mukden, as long as it remained in 
Russian occupation, was a military centre 
of a different sort. After the isolation of 
Port Arthur, Mukden naturally became 
the seat of government for Russia in 
Manchuria, and when Kuropatkin fell 
back on it from Liao-yaog, and it be- 
came also the principal Russian miUtar'y 
headquarters, it was clear that only at a 
terrible loss of prestige could the Russian 
armies withdraw from a point so vari- 
ously significant. To the impression 
made upon the Chinese by the victorious 
entry of the Japanese into the city of the 
Imperial tombs, allusion has already been 
made. But Europe and America on the 
whole, perhaps, saw the Russian forced 
retreat from Mukden in a clearer light, in 
that they were not wholly influenced by 
sentimental considerations. 

As a matter of cold fact, it was easy 
for the most casual student of the war to 
observe that the practical advantages 
sacrificed by the Russians in allowing 
themselves to be squeezed out of their 
positions in this vicinity were very sub- 
stantial. The loss of the Fu-shun coal- 
mines alone was a most serious matter. 
But probably even more sharply felt by 
the Russian troops was the cutting off of 
Sin-ming-ting as a source of supplies. 
A little reflection, too, shows that in some 
respects the Japanese gained more by the 
occupation of Mukden than even the Rus- 
sians had lost. Their supply system was 
now on a footing which, considering how 
recently they had arrived in Manchuria, 
was quite amazingly satisfactory. To 
them, with immense store depots at both 
Liao-yang and Niu-chwang, and com- 
munication between Liao-yang and the 
'Northern Korea, it was easy to create a 
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fresh accumulation at Mukden in order 
to provide swiftly and adequately for the 
needs of the troops thrown forward to 
Tie-ling" or beyond. 

It was also clear to the onlooker 
nations that strategically the occupation 
of Mukden and Tie-ling was a very im- 
portant step forward. While these places 
and a line of country at least 50 miles to 
the east was held by the Russians, it 
was useless for the Japanese to look be- 
yond. But now that even Tie-ling was 
captured, and the Russians were being 
driven farther and farther northward, it 
became more possible for the extreme 
Japanese right to be pushed forward far 
beyond Shin-king — which, as already 
noted, was occupied on March 13th — 
until eventually a wedge might conceiv- 
ably be driven between the Russians at 
Kirin or Harbin and Vladivostok. The 
possible designation of Kawamura's 
Army of the Yalu for this object has been 
suggested in a previous chapter. 

From military aspects such as these 
we have now to turn, rather abruptly, 
to a political consequence of the Battle of 
Mukden, a consequence so strange, so 
striking, that, but for its unquestioned 
reality, it might almost be described as a 
sort of historical nightmare. Politics, 
especially of the international variety, are 
full of quaint complications and sur- 
prises, but seldom have they produced 
any outcome more unexpected and embar- 
rassing than German interference in 
Morocco as the direct result of the Japan- 
ese occupation of Mukden ! It has been 
the duty of the present historian from 
time to time to point out how the war in 
the Far East impinged on European 
affairs, and in this connection Germany 
has occasionally figured in a role more or 
less dignified, but not of salient historical 
importance. Anxiety for the security of 



German interests in Shan-tung, and a 
cheerful readiness to profit commercially 
by supplying coal to the Third Russian 
Pacific Squadron on its way to the Far 
East, had hitherto made it difficult for 
even the German Emperor to fill the 
stage in any scene, however trivial, of the 
war drama now running. But the Battle 
of Mukden was, rightly or wrongly, taken 
by the Kaiser as his cue, and, accord- 
ingly, Europe was unexpectedly treated 
to a singular diversion, with Gernian 
Diplomacy as a central figure, and with 
Morocco, of all places in the world, in 
the background. 

The growth of Veniente cordiale be- 
tween Great Britain and France, and the 
fact that it had survived, and had even 
been intensified by certain vicissitudes 
arising out of the war, had, perhaps 
naturally, been viewed with marked dis- 
favour in Germany. Superadded to the 
Dual Alliance between France and Rus- 
sia, and coincident with a better under- 
standing between France and Italy, 
" r entente " constituted in the German 
mind a source of uneasiness only relieved 
by a doubt as to its sincerity. To test 
that question of sincerity it was only 
necessary to find a useful bone of con- 
tention with either England or France, 
to make a good deal of noise, and to 
note whether the country not actually 
concerned would come to the assistance 
of its reputed friend. To attempt to 
bully England was not altogether safe. 
Public opinion in England was not in a 
mood to brook Teutonic interference, and 
the British Fleet was very much in evi- 
dence as a factor which might have to be 
reckoned with, even if France stood com- 
pletely aside. 

With France the case was somewhat 
different. But in her case the Russian 
Alliance had until recently been sufficient 
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to ensure her. immunity from German 
bluff. Until the Battle of Mukden there 
was always the chance that Kuropatkin 
might turn the tables on Japan, and in 
that event Russia would have been very 
well able to lend France substantial aid 
against Germany, assuming that 
" r entente " proved to be a hollow 
mockery. But the Battle of Mukden was 
evidently sufficient proof to the German 
Emperor that Russia was practically a 
negligible quantity in this direction. 
France was, therefore, with no loss of 
tim.e, subjected to a characteristically 
German diplomatic process in order to 
see whether the newly-born friendship 
with England was of any practical ac- 
count. 

This testing process took the shape of 
a sudden German interference in the 
affairs of Morocco, in which France had 
admittedly, by reason of previous deal- 
ings and the proximity of Algeria, a 
special interest. England and France 
had come previously to a friendly agree- 
ment with respect to this troubled and 
ill-governed country, with the result that, 
in the ordinary course of things, France 
would have been left with a compara- 
tively free hand. But Germany, on the 
pretext that this agreement had not been 
officially communicated to her, now gave 
France plainly to understand that Ger- 
man interest in Morocco was of a singu- 
larly close and even paternal character, 
and that it was the Kaiser's august in- 
tention to take the Sultan more or less 
under his protection. The Kaiser him- 
self went in his yacht to Tangier, a Ger- 
man mission to the Sultan was put in 
hand, and France was given to under- 
stand that she must be prepared to put 
up with what, under the circumstances, 
could only amount to unmistakable 
humiliation. 



Into the details of this interlude it is 
not necessary to go. It is sufficient to 
say that at one moment matters took an 
extremely serious turn. France had al- 
ready made some concession to avoid a 
rupture, and Germany was pushing her 
advantage when, it is understood, the 
British Government gave France quietly 
to understand that, if German demands 
went beyond a certain point, Great 
Britain would side with the other party 
to I'entente cordiale by resisting these de- 
mands to the uttermost. France was 
thus enabled to present a much firmer 
front to Germany, and the latter was con- 
vinced beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
V entente cordiale was an institution which 
needed something more than flat-footed 
diplomacy and theatrical bluff to disturb 
it. 

Abortive as this particular performance 
was, it was curiously instructive as the 
first important indication of changes 
which the war in the Far East was about 
to produce in the European situation 
generally. Until the Battle of Mukden 
showed on what a doubtful foundation 
even Russia's military power rested, it 
would have been risky to assume that the 
European equilibrium would be entirely 
upset by the Japanese successes in the 
Far East, brilliant and far-reaching as 
these unquestionably were. But from 
this point onwards we see indications of 
new groupings of the Great European 
Powers, and for this reason alone the 
great Battle of Mukden must rank in 
history as an event perhaps scarcely in- 
ferior to Waterloo in its intrinsic and 
eventual significance. 

Let us now return to the theatre of 
war, and take a look round at the situa- 
tion as it now is, not only in Manchuria, 
but in other quarters to which a fighting 
interest is attached. In some respects 
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this survey must be a brief one, as there 
are details, especially those connected with 
the naval position of affairs, into which 
it will be necessary to go closely in subse- 
quent chapters. But the present is a 
convenient opportunity at which to dis- 
cuss the stage reached in regard to one 
or two developments to which it will not 
be possible to devote a separate chapter, 
but which none the less have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the conduct of the war 
and the chances of peace. 

First, as to the approach of Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky's squadron, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind the relation of the 
Battle of Mukden to the bare possibility 
of a coming Russian victory on the sea. 
Seldom in the world's history has a more 
instructive lesson in the influence of sea 
power been afforded by a mere possi- 
bility, and for that reason a few lines may 
be devoted to the subject, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that, in the actual event, the 
possibility in question vanished into very 
thin air indeed. 

We have seen how, short of being 
actually decisive, the Battle of Mukden 
was, as land victories go, about as big 
and important a victory as could easily 
be conceived. But it is a striking reflec- 
tion that, if Admiral Rozhdestvensky's 
squadron could have achieved the result 
so fondly expected, could have shattered 
Japan's naval supremacy, and given Rus- 
sia even temporary command of the Sea 
of Japan, the fruits of the Mukden battle 
would to the Japanese have been the very 
worst sort of Dead Sea apples. Even as 
it was, Japan would soon have to proceed 
warily as regards allowing her transports 
to carry fresh stores and reinforcements 
to Niu-chwang and Northern Korea, for 
fear lest detached Russian cruisers might 
intercept these valuable freights. For 
Japan could no longer afford to send her 



warships as escorts, since her battle-fleet 
was being held in readiness to meet 
Rozhdestvensky's squadron in home 
waters. If the coming conflict on the 
sea should by ill chance prove disastrous 
to Japan, the position of her huge army 
in Manchuria would soon prove precari- 
ous, notwithstanding its unbroken chain 
of successes and the huge stores accumu- 
lated at Liao-yang. For the moment, for 
a few weeks, even for a month or two, all 
might have been well. But nearly 
500,000 men require a deal of feeding, 
and, cut off from their island home, with 
only poor countries — assuming the neu- 
trality of China to be preserved intact — 
from which to draw supplies, Oyama and 
his splendid quintette of generals would 
have had a very uphill game to play. 

On the other hand, Japan had dis- 
played wonderful energy, industry, and 
patience in taking precautionary meas- 
ures, which not only minimised the 
above-noted risks, but which, assuming 
those risks to have been successfully re- 
moved, constituted a splendid preparation 
for future efforts. With the steps she 
took in order to provide Rozhdestven- 
sky with the warmest of warm welcomes, 
we shall deal more particularly at a later 
date. But at such a stage as is indicated 
by the occupation of Mukden and Tie- 
ling, it is useful to remember that, in 
addition to her extraordinary military 
activity in Manchuria, Japan was still 
busily engaged in a singular variety of 
fields, in all of which she was exhibiting 
almost as much passionate energy and 
thoroughness as if each of these individu- 
ally were her sole existing care. 

Let us briefly glance at these preoccu- 
pations, and attempt to realise the extra- 
ordinary force of character, and the 
wealth of national resources, which 
enabled a country to superadd such 
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interests to the work of keeping nearly 
500,000 splendidly equipped soldiers in 
constant contact with a brave and vigor- 
ous enemy. Incidentally, it is an in- 
structive, if by no means pleasant, 
reflection that when, during the war in 
South Africa, we had to keep not much 
more than 250,000 men in the field, our 
own War Office 
found the strain 
altogether exces- 
sive, and con- 
fusion, if not 
something worse, 
occurred in regard 
to supplies and 
stores, the bare 
recollection of 

which is painful. 
But Japan not 
only found no 
difficulty in supply- 
ing and reinforc- 
ing with marvel- 
lous precision and 
completeness her 
five armies ; she 
was fully pre- 
pared for ex- 
tended military ef- 
forts, and in due 
course, when the 
temporary risks 

and embarrassments created by the 
approach of the Third Russian Pacific 
Squadron were removed, we shall see 
further developments of the land cam- 
paign in Sakhalin and in the neighbour- 
hood of Vladivostok. All these will 
indicate that while Tokio was celebrating 
with banners and paper lanterns the great 
Mukden ^victory, the Japanese General 
Staff was working out quietly and un- 
ostentatiously the details of movements 
entirely unconnected with those of the 
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armies now pressing northwards towards 
Harbin. 

At the close of Vol. II. (Chapter 
LXXXIV.) some details were given of 
the stage reached by Japanese railway 
enterprise in Korea by the end of 1904. 
To these it is now convenient to add some 
important information contributed to the 
Times in April, 
1905, by its 
famous Peking 
correspo n d e n t, 
who give^ a very 
remarkable ac- 
count of progress 
in other directions 
besides railway 
construction. As 
to the existing 
lines. Dr. Mor- 
rison observes 
that the Seoul- 
"Fusan railway was 
already paying 
expenses, that the 
trestle-bridges on 
the Seoul - Ya - lu 
line were to be 
changed into per- 
manent s t r u c - 
tures, . . that a 
branch was under 
construction to 
Ma-san-po, and another trunk line from 
Seoul to Gen-san and the Tumen River 
was about to be commenced. Simul- 
taneously, extensive reclamation of land 
and harbour improvements were in pro- 
gress at Che-mul-po and Fusan, and the 
work of lighthouse construction was 
being vigorously pushed on by the Cus- 
toms. " Most noticeable," says Dr. 
Morrison, " are the order and quiet at- 
tending the Japanese enterprises. Order 
is preserved with the smallest possible 
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evidence of force, the mere handful of 
gendarmerie policing the railway contrast- 
ing strangely with the large bodies of 
frontier guards which Russia needed to 



Police, the Times correspondent goes On 
to say : " Never has the capital known 
such immunity from crime, and it is in- 
tended to extend the system to the 
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protect the railways in Manchuria, where country, where, away from the railways, 
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the people were set at enmity by the 
harsh treatment from which they 
suffered." 

After recording the reduction of the 
worthless Korean Army to a Palace 
Guard of 1,500, and the substitution of 
a Japanese gendarmerie for the Korean 



frequent lawlessness is reported. Japan 
now controls all the communications of 
Korea with the outside world. She has 
by agreement taken charge of- the posts 
and telegraphs, she has secured the right 
to fish in the territorial waters round the 
whole coast of the Empire, and she has 
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obtained the opening of the inland and 
coast waters to the navigation of Japan- 
ese vessels under rules which are an im- 
provement on those in force in China. 
The Nagamori scheme for the reclama- 
tion of waste lands, which is now in abey- 
ance, is certain, with modifications, to be 
adopted later. In conclusion I may re- 
mark that the value of British goods im- 
ported into Korea in 1904, apart from 
Japanese Government stores, was 
;^700,ooo. " 

It is not surprising that these improve- 
ments were not regarded as unmixed 
blessings by the Korean Emperor and his 
corrupt court, nor by the so-called 
" foreign advisers " of the Korean Gov- 
ernment, most of whom had now left, or 
were on the point of leaving, the country, 
their places being taken by Japanese. 

But, apart from the annihilation of 
such " vested interests," the virtual pro- 
tectorate assumed by Japan was having 
the best possible results for the country 
and the people. Not only was the con- 
duct of the Japanese troops exemplary, 
but liberal payment was being made for 
everything, and never before had the 
Koreans earned such wages. " Civilian 
Japanese," adds the correspondent signi- 
ficantly, " are pouring into the country, 
coming largely by families. It is esti- 
mated that already 60,000 have come, 
and they are arriving daily. There is 
practically an uninterrupted chain of 
Japanese settlements from Fusan in the 
south to the Y,alu in the north." 

In the Liao-tung Peninsula, Japan was 
busily engaged in turning to her own uses 
Port Arthur and Dalny. In the harbour 
of the latter there was a mass of hard 
work yet to be accomphshed in attempt- 
ing to salve such of the sunken Russian 
warships as could possibly be induced to 
float. For many miles, too, the sea was 



still far from safe by reason of the Rus- 
sian mines. Writing at the end of Janu- 
ary, 1905, a correspondent had recorded 
the raising of nearly 400 of these engines 
of destruction, adding, " There remain 
so many that weeks, if not months, of 
labour will still be required to remove the 
peril completely." It may, then, be safely 
assumed that the Japanese at Port Arthur 
at the time the Battle of Mukden was won 
had still plenty to keep their hands and 
minds occupied. 

With five large armies at work in Man- 
churia, and an expedition to Sakhalin in 
preparation ; with Togo's Fleet refitting 
so as to be in pink of fighting condition 
when the collision with Rozhdestvensky's 
Squadron should take place ; with large 
sums being expended in Korea and Port 
Arthur — with all these costly sources of 
anxiety, Japan might well, at this stage, 
have experienced some financial embar- 
rassment. But, thanks to her unbroken 
record of success in the present war, and 
thanks, not a Httle, too, to the evident 
goodness of her home government and to 
the admirable condition of her domestic 
affairs, her credit remained excellent, and 
had she asked England and America for 
twice as much as the 30 millions she now 
actually borrowed, the loan would have 
been taken up with eager alacrity. In- 
deed, it is difficult to say what amount she 
could not have raised after the Battle of 
Mukden, so convinced was, at any rate, 
the British and American public that not 
even Rozhdestvensky's Squadron had the 
least chance of impairing Japan's 
capacity to fulfil the most serious obliga- 
tions. But the Mikado's financial ad- 
visers acted with admirable restraint, and 
neither at home nor abroad was there the 
slightest indication of extravagance, or 
of any wish to test the full extent of the 
national credit. 
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From Japan, victorious, multifariously 
active, financially secure, and happy, 
moreover, in the harmony of her political 
parties and the support of a united 
people, it is not pleasant to turn to Rus- 
sia at this painful crisis. For an appreci- 
able interval after even the occupation of 
Tie-ling the Russian public was, as usual, 
only partially aware of the extent of the 
disaster suffered by the army in Man- 
churia. But the official classes began 
almost immediately to realise the situa- 
tion, and to realise it all the more clearly 
in that they alone knew the actualities 
of Russia's internal troubles. In several 
quarters there was now observable a far 
deeper despondency, coupled with much 
more plain-speaking, than had marked 
the receipt of news of previous defeats 
or reverses. Even in high circles there 
was talk of a searching inquiry into all 
the circumstances connected with Kuro- 
patkin's discomfiture. On the other 
hand, the most pessimistic views were 
entertained as to the eventual effect of 
the defeat upon the provinces, where the 
revolutionary propaganda was very active, 
and public opinion was becoming greatly 
inflamed by the half-measures of the Gov- 
ernment in regard to constitutional re- 
form. As to the Tsar, we have already 
seen that that magnanimous autocrat's 
first generous impulse after the Battle of 
Mukden was to degrade the gallant 
soldier who had fought a losing game, by 
no means without honour, and had at 
least saved the greater portion of his army 
from annihilation. In the annals of civi- 
lised nations there are not many 
instances of Imperial ingratitude re- 
corded more sickening than the 
Tsar's treatment of Kuropatkin after 
the Battle of Mukden. But the 
painful spectacle of this mighty ruler 
begging first one and then another of his 



generals on the stay-at-home establish- 
ment to go out and supplant one who at 
least had borne the heat and burden of a 
long year of war, is one which may be 
usefully dismissed, in view of the graver 
and more practical embarrassments of 
Russia at' this moment. 

Casualties, as has been more than once 
urged in this history, are almost in- 
variably misleading as a gauge of 
disaster, and financial losses to a 
country so constituted as Russia 
may mean very much less than 
they would to a State of even greater 
resources. But the Battle of Mukden 
brought certain soHd facts in both these 
connections into a very strong light, with 
the result that at the end of March, 1905, 
the St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Paris Matin thought fit to present his 
readers with a very striking estimate of 
the Russian losses in men and money 
during the past 14 months. Even taking 
the official figures as accurate, there had 
been a total of 162,100 men killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoners in the en- 
gagements preceding the Battle of Muk- 
den. At the latter the same correspond- 
ent very reasonably reckoned that 
175,000 were killed or placed hors de com- 
bat. " This, added to the 7,000 sick per 
month, makes an approximate general 
total of 435,000. 

" As for the expenses, 900,000,000 
roubles (;^90,ooo,ooo) is given as the cost 
of the Manchurian Railway with the keep- 
ing up the line, the losses caused by 
the Chunchuses, the construction of the 
city and port of Dalny, the organisation 
of the maritime service in connection with 
the railway, and the item of Port Arthur. 
War expenses and foreign loans amount 
to 570,000,000 roubles (;^57,ooo,ooo). 
State securities 150,000,000 roubles 
(;^i 5,000,000), the loss of 1,480 guns 
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10,000,000 roubles (;^ 1,000, 000), confis- 
cation of merchantmen 10,000,000 roubles 
(;^i, 000,000), and the loss of the Fleet 
160,000,000 roubles (;^ 16, 000, 000). 
Thus, including the recent internal loan, 
the war has cost, so far, two milHards of 
roubles (;^20o,ooo,ooo)." 

It goes without saying that the seri- 
ousness of these figures was not confined 
to the actual injury inflicted upon Rus- 
sia's population or her own internal 
revenues. A specially grave question for 
the Tsar's Government was the view 
which foreign investors would take of a 
situation that, after making every sort 
of allowance for Russia's immense re- 
sources, could only be regarded as ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. For some time 
past there had been much uneasiness in 
France, which before and since the an- 
nouncement of the alliance with Russia 
had lent the latter many millions of 
pounds. It was naturally felt that the 
security on which these past loans had 
been granted would be endangered if 
Russia continued to wage war, even with 
some success, since the prosecution of 
such a campaign as that in the Far East 
must mean a grievous dislocation of 
national industry and commerce. But 
the position of Russia's French creditors 
would become actually alarming if the 
" friendly and allied nation " went on 
spending money like water, not only with- 
out gaining any substantial advantage 
over her adversary, but also to the ac- 
companiment of heavy and repeated 
losses. 

This latter view received striking ex- 
emplification shortly after the Battle of 
Mukden. Russian agents were sent to 
France to test the feelings of French 
financiers on the subject of a new loan, 
and, to the extreme discomfiture of the 
Tsar and his Government, were met by a 



steady refusal to advance another centime 
until Russia signed a treaty of peace. 
Here, indeed, was a slap in the face for 
Russia, almost as severe as the loss of 
Mukden itself. Nor was it found pos- 
sible to induce the French financial world 
to reconsider its decision. No peace, no 
more francs, was the last word, and 
much chagrined and a little humiliated, 
the Russian Government tided over its 
immediate difficulties by issuing an in- 
ternal loan of ;^20,ooo,ooo at go. Even 
in regard to this doubtful accommodation 
a certain amount of arrangement was 
necessary, only half the amount bfeing 
subscribed by the banks, the remainder 
being negotiated by the Savings Bank 
under a law permitting the substitution 
of Government securities for available 
cash deposits. 

While on this subject of Russia's war 
finance a note may be made of an inter- 
esting interlude in connection with some 
pointed questions, which began to. be 
asked about this time, as to the reality of 
Russia's gold reserve. In reference to 
one such question, in which it was asked 
to what extent the Russian Government 
could draw on its gold reserve without 
impairing the credit of the State, the 
Russian Minister of Finance took a curi- 
ous step. He telegraphed to the Times, 
suggesting that the Editor of that journal 
should come to St. Petersburg in order 
to see and verify personally the gold 
reserve kept in the vaults of the State 
Bank ! The Editor of the Times cour- 
teously declined to undertake the pro- 
posed financial investigation, on the 
ground that it hardly came within the 
province of a newspaper. The invitation 
was subsequently extended to other 
editors, one or two of whom sent repre- 
sentatives, who were duly dazzled with a 
sight of 65 millions in gold in the vaults 
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of the Imperial Bank of Russia. Pre- 
sumably the object of the Russian 
Minister of Finance was attained by this 
publicity, and a few holders of Russian 
bonds may have slept more soundly for a 
few nights after learning that the gold 
reserve in question had not been tam- 
pered with. But, of course, financiers 
were well aware that Russia had bor- 
rowed these 60 millions several times 
over from France alone, and their exist- 
ence was no sort of valid argument for 
lending further money to a country which 
had spent treble the amount of its gold 
reserve in one year of war, and would 
probably be called upon to pay nearly as 
much again by way of indemnity if it now 
asked for peace. 

This last allusion brings us to the final 
consideration with which it is proposed 
to deal in this necessarily discursive 
chapter. We have already dealt with the 
effects of the Battle of Mukden success- 
ively upon foreign opinion, upon the 
future conduct of warfare, upon the mili- 
tary, domestic, and financial condition of 
both belligerents. It now remains to dis- 
cuss coherently these diverse and very 
varying effects, with a view to examining 
the prospect of peace, either as the im- 
mediate and direct, or as the indirect 
and eventual, outcome of the great battle 
in question. As we shall see, the verdict 
of the Tsar and his advisers was for a 
continuance of the war, and there will 
always be some to maintain that, this 
being the case, the Battle of Mukden 
brought the end of the hostilities substan- 
tially no nearer than did the taking of 
Fort Arthur or the Battle of Liao-yang. 
The greater part of this chapter has been 
an attempted refutation of any such pro- 
position. Had it been possible or in- 
structive to do so, the same process of 
analysis and comprehensive comparison 



would have been adopted by the present 
writer in the case of previous Japanese 
successes. But, as a matter of fact, it 
was not until we saw Kuropatkin's badly 
broken army squeezed out of Mukden and 
driven past Tie-ling, that the end of the 
war came even dimly into sight. The 
Mukden battle was not the last phase, 
but it was contributory to the end, and it 
was so in a sense quite outside the ap- 
plication of that epithet to any previous 
Russian reverse. 

In conclusion, the question " Ought 
there to have been peace after Mukden ? ' ' 
demands brief investigation from the his- 
torical standpoint. Without any " pas- 
sionate partiality " for Russia and her 
methods, the writer strongly holds the 
view that at this stage, at any rate, she 
was clearly justified in going full steam 
ahead, notwithstanding the injuries she 
had received in her recent collision. 
Even on land she was not yet decisively 
beaten, or anything like it. As an obvi- 
ous matter of fact, every mile she had 
retired since Liao-yang increased the 
length of her enemy's line of communi- 
cations and decreased the length of her 
own. A point might soon be reached 
when, Harbin haviqg become the main 
Russian centre, and Vladivostok being 
isolated, a Russian army could be fed and 
reinforced perhaps even more effectively 
than the Japanese army immediately men- 
acing it. In the meantime, there were 
still large forces in the field, and 
" Papa " Linidvitch might prove to have 
infinitely better luck and judgment than 
poor Kuropatkin. Even supposing that 
there had been no chance of ' ' getting 
even " with Japan on the sea, the Rus- 
sians might well prefer to make yet 
another effort on land in preference to 
making overtures for peace. 

For the peace alternative was growing 
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more and more alarming by reason of the 
continuous character of the Japanese 
successes. The chances that the Japan- 
ese would demand not only a big indem- 
nity, but also a cession of territory, were 
now beginning to crystallise into a cer- 
tainty. However willing France might 
be to lend more money in order to,bring 
about peace, the handing over of the bor- 
rowed millions to a victorious Japan, to- 
gether with a slice of Russian territory, 
would not only be a bitter humiliation for 
Imperial Russia, but might produce the 
gravest domestic results. For a public 
which, like the dying Hampden, " ingem- 
inates ' Peace ! ' " is sometimes apt, when 
called upon to pay the price, to turn and 
rend those who have carried out its noisy 
wishes. Internally Russia was already in 
a pretty bad way. What she might be 
when she realised that peace meant last- 
ing humiliation and a heavy increase to 
taxation, was not pleasant to contemplate. 
Above all, there was a chance, perhaps 
not a very substantial one, but still a 
chance, that the Third Pacific Squadron 
would do something really great towards 



helping Russia out of her present plight. 
Even if it only succeeded in disabling 
some of Japan's battleships, and in get- 
ing through to Vladivostok, a success 
would be gained which, with the fresh 
and bitter lessons of Port Arthur in their 
minds, there were still Russian admirals 
capable of turning to good advantage. 

Is it then to be wondered at that Rus- 
sia after Mukden repudiated with some 
vigour the suggestion that she should 
now come to terms with the enemy ? The 
end may have shown her to be wrong, 
but it is not safe to assume even this 
while we are ignorant of what terms 
Japan would have proposed, having re- 
gard to the fact that Russia still pos- 
sessed a Navy to be reckoned with. But, 
looking at the known facts as they were 
at the latter end of March, it may safely 
be said that for Russia to have sued for 
peace as the direct consequence of the 
Battle of Mukden would have exposed 
her to many risks which not even her 
losses, necessities, and existing embar- 
rassments, severe as all three were, 
would have justified her in running. 
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CHAPTER XCV. 

THE BALTIC FLEET — NEARING THE GOAL — INTERNATIONAL SUSPENSE — A DOUBTFUL 
PROSPECT — JAPANESE NAVAL PREPARATIONS — TOGO ON THE WATCH — RECKONING 
THE CHANCES. 

WE parted from Admiral Rozhdestven- 
sky and the Baltic Fleet at the 
close of Chapter LXXXV. (pp. i8 and 19 
of the present volume), having followed 
his movements along the Cochin China 
coast until about the middle of May. 
On the 14th of that month he at last 
left Honkohe Bay, having previously 
effected a junction with the Third Squad- 
ron under Admiral Niebogatoff. There 
ensued a fortnight of anxious suspense, 
such as only at extremely rare intervals 
occurs to keep the nations of the world in 



a fever of restless expectation. For 
every day, every hour of that fortnight 
was fraught with lurid chances. As long 
as Admiral Rozhdestvensky shielded him- 
self behind the colonial petticoats of La 
Belle France there was, in any case, little 
risk that Admiral Togo would attack 
him. Even assuming that France had 
given Japan to understand that she would 
not regard such an act as unfriendly to 
herself, there would have been the grave 
objection that the Russian ships, if dam- 
aged, could have found easy shelter in 
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French ports, in which, again, their mere 
internment would hardly have suited the 
Japanese purpose. 

But, from the moment Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky was known finally to have left 
Honkohe Bay, it was evident that a col- 
lision might conceivably take place at 
any moment. In any case it could not 
long be deferred for more than a week or 
two without placing the Russians in a 
position of extraordinary embarrassment 
and humiliation. On the other hand, 
Togo might think fit to attack, at any 
rate, with torpedo craft,, almost at any 
instant, in order to lessen the possibility 
that by some sea chance his enemy might 
elude him, and reach Vladivostok com- 
paratively uninjured. Well then might 
the onlookers watch, with impatient 
eagerness for news, the passage of that 
long and truly momentous fortnight. 
Nor was the suspense rendered less 
wearying by the fact that the situation 
remained day after day unillumined by a 
ray of news worth mentioning about the 
actual movements of the opposing fleets. 
From Japan, of course, there came no 
glint of information regarding Togo's 
whereabouts. But Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky, too, must be credited with the 
caution he evidently exercised In the mat- 
ter of keeping his movements dark, at any 
rate to the longing eyes of Europe. In 
such circumstances the inevitable oc- 
cured. An enterprising American agency 
at Manila cabled a report of an engage- 
m.ent to the south of Formosa, resulting 
in a Russian victory. It is significant 
that even In St. Petersburg this report 
was received with considerable sceptic- 
Ism, notwithstanding a semi-official in- 
timation that a battle was imminent. 
According to Admiral Avellan, Rozhdest- 
vensky was absolutely determined to 
fight before making finally for Vladivos- 



tok, and would even force Togo to do. so-, 
if necessary, by bombarding Japanese 
ports. But It was felt, nevertheless, to 
be doubtful whether Admiral Togo would 
have gone so far from his base with his 
battle fleet, and It was concluded that the 
engagement, if not entirely mythical, had 
been but a minor affair. 

It subsequently transpired that, on 
leaving Honkohe Bay,, Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky took a step which of Itself 
rendered the chances of an immediate 
collision extremely doubtful. So far he 
had not been called upon to make any 
choice of routes since leaving Madagas- 
car. His only preoccupation had been to 
get his ships and men into good fighting 
trim after the voyage across the Indian 
Ocean, and to effect a junction with the 
Third Squadron under Niebogatoff, Both 
these objects he had most skilfully,. If 
somewhat unscrupulously,, accomphshed 
by making free use of the French ports 
on the coast of Indo-China. Incident- 
ally, it is interesting to observe that, not- 
withstanding some bitter feeling created 
by France's doubtful observance of neu- 
trahty obligations, the Japanese ex- 
pressed unstinted admiration of the quali- 
ties which enabled Admiral Rozhdestven- 
sky to perform this feat, and to sail away 
from Honkohe Bay with all his units In 
fighting condition after bringing them all 
the way from the Baltic to the China Sea. 

But the time, had now come for the 
Russian Commander to think of some- 
thing else besides filling his coal bunkers 
and cleaning his ships' bottoms. There 
now lay before him a double choice of 
routes involving, it is needless to say. 
Issues of the extremest gravity. His only 
goal could be Vladivostok, and to reach 
this he would ultimately have to make 
his way through one of three avenues — the 
Tsu-Shima Strait, between Southern 
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Korea and South-western Japan ; the 
Tsugaru Strait, between Japan proper and 
the northern island of Yezo ; and the 
Soya Strait, between Yezo and Sakhalin 
Island. As we shall see later, his choice 
in this matter had fallen upon the Tsu- 
shima Strait, and his reason for making- 
it will be discussed in connection with 
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steer northwards towards the Tsu-Shima 
Strait. The former course had the double 
disadvantage that it might expose the 
Russian Fleet to attack from torpedo- 
craft lurking in the Formosan harbours, 
and would also betray the Russian Ad- 
miral's evident intention to make for 
AHadivostok by the Tsu-Shima route. Ac- 
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Admiral Togo's preparations. But even 
to get to Tsu-Shima Strait from Honkohe 
Bay there were two routes open, and be- 
tween these Admiral Rozhdestvensky had 
now forthwith to decide. 

A glance at the map will show that it 
was open to the Russian ships either to 
pass up the channel between Formosa and 
the Chinese mainland, or to sail out into 
the Pacific between Formosa and the 
Philippine Islands, and subsequently to 



cordingly, Rozhdestvensky steamed cut 
into the Pacific through one of the 
channels which separate Formosa and the 
Philippines, and, beyond the knowledge 
that he had made a brief halt in these 
straits for coaling purposes about May 
19th, no authentic news of any portion 
of his fleet reached the outside world until 
May 25th, 

On that day there appeared off Wu- 
sung, at the mouth of the Yang-tse 
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River, a heterogeneous collection of ships 
which, on examination, proved to be the 
non-combatant portion of the Russian 
Fleet — colliers, victualhng ships, con- 



ent, indeed, that the Russian Admiral 
here made his first cardinal mistake : he 
should have kept his non-combatant ves- 
sels out of sight as long as possible. 
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verted cruisers, and special service 
steamers — now finally discarded as a pre- 
liminary to the probable battle to be 
fought before reaching Vladivostok. It 
is not surprising that the arrival of this 
mixed mob in the Yang-tse should have 
" created a profound sensation and 
evoked many bewildered conjectures." 
But the Tokio correspondent of the Times 
■ — whose exhaustive and luminous ac- 
count of all these naval operations is the 
standard authority on the subject — says 
that for Japanese naval officers the in- 
cident had nothing perplexing. He adds 
an explanation and some supplementary 
intelligence, which can only be quoted 
verbatim : — " They read it as a plain in- 
timation that Rozhdestvensky intended to 
put his fate to the test at Tsu-Shima, 
since, had it been his purpose to make for 
Tsugaru or Soya, he must have retained 
the services of these auxiliary ships 
during several days longer. It is appar- 



Their absence from the arena would have 
been a mysterious element, whereas their 
apparition, especially as a segregated 
squadron in the Yang-tse River, fur- 
nished an unerring clue to expert ob- 
servers. 

" This want of judgment becomes the 
more singular in the context of an adroit 
attempt which Rozhdestvensky certainly 
did make to mislead the enemy. A Nor- 
wegian steamer, consigned to a Japanese 
firm and bound for Japan, was visited by 
Russian cruisers near the Bashi Strait, 
and after brief detention was released, 
with information that the Baltic Fleet 
might be expected at Tsu-Shima in a few 
days. Rozhdestvensky knew that this 
intelligence would precede him to Japan, 
and he argued that, since the Japanese 
could not possibly credit him with sin- 
cerity in such a matter, they must inter- 
pret the news in an opposite sense. 
Further, to colour the deception, he 
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slowed down, so that the Japanese, who 
knew the exact distance he had to travel 
from the point of the Norwegian 
steamer's release to Tsu-Shima, and 
knew also the average speed at which he 
had hitherto travelled, might construe his 
non-appearance in due time as a proof 
that he had steered elsewhere. In point of 
fact this incident did cause some 
anxiety." 

It may be questioned whether at this 
critical stage there was any real confi- 
dence in Russia itself as to the result of 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky's efforts. Prob^ 
ably the utmost looked for by even san- 
guine experts at St. Petersburg was that a 
remnant of the Baltic Fleet would reach 
Vladivostok, and 
it is an interesting 
circumstance that, 
with this possible 



destvensky, despite the brilliant services 
he had rendered, was not a very strong 
pillar to lean upon, and that, even if he 
retained sufficient nerve and physical 
capacity to conduct a fleet action, his 
subsequent breakdown was more or less 
assured. Such a presage was hardly in- 
dicative of great confidence, and public 
apprehension in Russia must have been 
further aroused by openly expressed 
naval doubts and fears as to the exposure 
of Rozhdestvensky's battleships to re- 
peated torpedo attacks and to danger 
from mines. 

We may now usefully leave the Rus- 
sian Fleet, and turn temporarily to the 
Japanese preparations for meeting the 
oncoming enemy. At the out- 
set it is necessary to anticipate 
a disclosure which was not made 
b}- the Japanese until after the 
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end in view. Admiral Birileff, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Kronstadt, had been 
within the past few days appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Vladivostok. The 
theory evidently was that Admiral Rozh- 



great battle — a disclosure which in- 
cidentally necessitates a correction in 
a previous page of this history. When 
the crowning conflict between the fleets 
of Russia and Japan had been decided, 
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the Navy Department at Tokio made 
the announcement that, in addition 
to the loss of the great battleship 
Hatsuse (Vol. I., p. 273) and other re- 
corded mishaps, the battleship Yashima 
and several smaller vessels were also lost 
irretrievably to Japan during 1904. The 
total list is as follows : — The Yashima 
was sunk by a mine on May isth while 
blockading Port Arthur. The destroyer 
Akatsuki met a similar fate on May 17th. 
The gunboat Oshima sank after a col- 
lision, while co-operating with the army 
off the Liao-tung Peninsula on May 17th. 
The destroyer Tlayatori was sunk by a 
mine on September 3rd, while blockading 
Port Arthur. The gunboat Atago struck 
a rock and sank 'before Port Arthur on 
November 6th. Finally, the cruiser 
Takdsago was sunk by a mine while block- 
ading Port Arthur on December 12th. 

That the Japanese should have suc- 
ceeded in keeping dark all these losses 
is one of the most extraordinary facts 
in the naval history of the world. It is 
true that doubts had been expressed 
during 1905 as to the continued existence 
of the Yashima, and several experts did 
not reckon her in their calculations as to 
the fleet which Togo would bring into 
action against Rozhdestvensky. But no 
one imagined that this splendid vessel 
had gone to the bottom apparently on 
the very same day that witnessed the 
sinking of the Hatsuse and Yoshino. In 
this connection it will be recalled that 
the writer, on page 25 of Volume II., men- 
tioned the Yashima as taking part in the 
naval action of August loth, an error 
which was inevitable, and must now be 
considered as hereby corrected. 

The remaining losses chronicled above 
were not serious, but a sentimental inter- 
est is attached to that of the Hayatori, 
one of the two destroyers which attacked 



the Russian Fleet at night in Port 
Arthur at the commencement of the war, 
as described in Chapter V. 

One can understand the terrible sinking 
feeling experienced by the Japanese 
Government on learning that Togo's 
battle fleet had been reduced not by one, 
but two battleships, a third of its total 
strength in that all-important class ; and 
still more easy is it to comprehend the 
necessity for keeping the double loss, if 
possible, secret. For, if it had been 
known, there is little doubt that the 
Russians would have handled the fleet in 
Port Arthur with far greater boldness, 
and thus, perhaps, have put an altogether 
different complexion upon the war. Stil) 
more serious would have been the outlook 
for Japan if Russia, determined to crush 
her adversary by sheer weight of metal, 
had at a comparatively early stage sent 
out her Baltic Fleet to reinforce the Port 
Arthur Squadron. In such an event 
Togo's four battleships would have stood 
little chance, notwithstanding their in- 
dividual quality, and the good shooting 
and seamanship of their crews. The 
Russian preponderance would have been 
in the ratio of three to one, and, unless 
the Russian ships had been shamefully 
mishandled, the result could hardly have 
been any but a fatal one for the Island 
Nation. Such an object lesson in the 
value of secrecy in regard to naval losses 
in the early stages of a great war is not 
likely to be lost sight of by European 
nations ; but at the same time it will be 
understood that only very rarely can such 
a loss as that suffered by Japan in the 
sinking of Yashima take place in circum- 
stances which render concealment pos- 
sible, however strict the censorship, how- 
ever patriotic and obedient the bereaved 
relatives of those who have gone down 
with the ill-fated ship or ships. 
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Even now that the Port Arthur squad- 
ron had been satisfactorily accounted for, 
and there was only Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky's fleet to deal with — for there was 
no need to anticipate any trouble from 
the patched-up ships at Vladivostok — the 
fact that the Japanese had only lour bat- 
tleships to oppose to Rozhdestvensky's 
seven was a serious one. But it will 
be remembered that the two armoured 
cruisers, the Nisshin and Kasuga, which 
Japan had bought from the Argentine 
Government at the commencement of the 
war, had already been tried by Togo in 
conjunction with his battleships, and had 
come quite satisfactorily out of that test. 
We shall enter more particularly into the 
relative strength of the two opposing 
fleets later on, but this allusion to the 
former Argentine cruisers is useful as 
showing the curious chances which some- 
times govern naval supremacy. When 
these two ships were bought, Japanese 
naval officers expressed the opinion that 
they were not needed for the execution of 
the Japanese naval plan., but had merely 
been bought to prevent their acquisition 
by Russia, In the event, it may safely 
be assumed that Japan thankfully re- 
garded the possession of these two fine 
ships as very necessary indeed to the ac- 
complishment of her naval designs, and 
that, if she had not made the purchase, 
would gladly have paid double the price 
had it been possible to secure them 
at the end of that terrible week in May in 
which the two battleships Tiatsuse and 
Yashima, the cruiser Yoskino, the gunboat 
Oshima, and the destroyer Akaisuki went 
to the bottom. Incidentally, too, the pur- 
chase by Great Britain of the two vessels 
originally built for another South Ameri- 
can Republic, and subsequently entered in 
our Navy as the Triumph and the Swift- 
sure, destroyed Russia's chance of ac- 



quiring at a critical moment a reinforce- 
ment which conceivably might have made 
a serious difference in the eventual out- 
come of the naval campaign. 

But, before we proceed to " count 
heads," it is necessary to dwell upon 
another and almost more important 
feature of the naval situation as it af- 
fected more particularly Japan. It was 
of the utmost consequence for Togo to 
bring Rozhdestvensky to a fight before 
the latter could reach Vladivostok, for the 
obvious reason that, with the magnificent 
harbour of the latter at their back, the 
Russians would be not much worse off as 
regards refitting and repairs than the 
Japanese themselves. But, as we have 
already seen, not only had the Russians, 
up to the last possible moment, availed 
themselves of the friendly shelter of the 
French coasts of Indo-China, but on 
leaving the latter they had the choice of 
three distinct routes by which to make for 
Vladivostok. It was clearly out of the 
question for Togo, with the limited force 
at his disposal, to attempt to block all 
these three avenues of approach. It be- 
came necessary, then, to make a forecast 
of Rozhdestvensky's probable line of ac- 
tion, and to take steps in accordance with 
that forecast — a delicate and risky pro- 
cess. 

As has already been explained, Rozh- 
destvensky decided upon the route 
through the Tsu-Shima Strait. It may 
now be added that this decision was an- 
ticipated by Togo on very sound grounds. 
The Soya route would involve a lengthy 
voyage, would add fresh complications 
to the coaling question, and involve much 
risk from mines and torpedo attacks. The 
Tsugaru Strait would be equally ob- 
jectionable to the Russians by reason of 
the mines with which it was supposed to 
be strewn, and the passage was .a long 
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and intricate one, especially, in the season 
of fogs. Accordingly, Togo came to the 
conclusion that his antagonist would seek 
to pass the Tsu-Shima Strait, and he 
tnade all arrangements to meet him at 
the entrance and force him to a decisive 
battle. 

The first step needful was to fix upon 
a suitable base, one which could be kept 
so secret that no system of espionage 
would reveal its whereabouts to the Rus- 
sians, and thus induce them, to take some 
other route. We learn from the Tokio 
correspondent of the Times — to whom the 
writer's indebtedness is almost beyond the 
reach of adequate acknowledgment — that 
the base fixed upon was.Chin-hai Bay, in 
Southern Korea. Almost as wonderful 
as the secrecy which surrounded the loss 
of the Yashima was the fact that, al- 
though thousands of Japanese must have 
known the whereabouts of the battle fleet 
during a period of several months, the 
outside world was kept entirely in the 
dark. "The Russians, it is true," re- 
marks the Times correspondent, " were 
so circumstanced that they could not em- 
ploy scouts or make reconnaissances. 
They had to rely on. spies solely. Yet, 
when it is remembered of what vast value 
any certain information would have been, 
how many accredited agents Russia had 
in Chinese ports, how many adventurers 
were willing to work for her money, and 
how many friends she had among the 
foreign communities in Japan, and even 
in the foreign- Legation in Tokio, it is in- 
deed wonderful that Togo's ships were 
able to lie so long perdu." 

The next step was to institute a 
thoroughly practical . system of recon- 
naissance and naval intelligence, such as 
would enable Togo to sally forth from his 
hiding-place at the right .moment, and 
bar the Tsu-Shima Strait to his powerful 



adversary. This was accomplished by 
the Japanese with their usual skill and 
thoroughness. The whole of the sea 
from the Island of Quelpart, which lies 
to the south of the south-west corner of 
Korea, right away to Vladivostok, was 
parcelled out in squares like those of a 
chess-board, and the Japanese scouts 
were instructed on sighting a Russian 
ship to report by wireless telegraphy the 
number of the square in which the enemy 
had appeared. 

As a matter of course, Togo's fast 
cruisers had for some months past been 
watching Rozhdestvensky*s progress, and 
probably, since the arrival of the Rus- 
sians at Singapore to the date of their 
departure from Honkohe Bay, scarcely a 
day had passed without the receipt at 
headquarters of some message or other 
indicating the enemy's whereabouts and 
performances. But from the time Rozh- 
destvensky passed out into the Pacific, 
and more especially since the arrival of 
his colliers and other hangers-on at Wu- 
sung, continuous observation and report 
by cruisers became difficult and danger- 
ous, if not impossible. 

After May 25th the situation became 
tense in the extreme for the watching 
Japanese. All they had to go upon was 
the news brought by the Norwegian 
steamer mentioned some time back, to the 
effect that the Russian Fleet would arrive 
in the Tsu-Shima Strait in a few days' 
time, and this information. was quite likely 
to prove deceptive. According to or- 
dinary calculations, Rozhdestvensky 
should have reached Tsu-Shima Strait, 
assuming this to be his selected route, by 
the. 25th. But, as we have seen, he pur- 
posely slowed down, and so not only the 
25th, but the 26th also, passed without 
any report to Togo of the enemy's arrival 
upon the Japanese marine chessboard. 
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Among; the numerous pictures illustrat- 
ing scenes and incidents of naval warfare 
which are to be found in the art gal- 
leries of the world, there is a fair 
sprinkling in which great admirals are 
shown at critical periods in the course 
of some notable struggle for supremacy 
at sea. To these it may well be hoped 
that a great artist may be found in due 
course to add his conception of the scene 
on board Admiral Togo's flagship, the 
Mikasa, in the very early morning of May 
27th, 1905. The mere writer in such a 
case labours under many disadvantages, 
not the least of which is that he has little 
or no chance of indicating in cold print 
some detail of environment to which the 
artist would lend force and life by a few 
strokes of colour. He may, then, be ex- 
cused for passing lightly over the land- 
and sea-scape involved with the crude ob- 
servation that the morning in question 
was a foggy one, and so not calculated 
to enhance the doubtful picturesqueness 
of a small Korean bay. It is when we 
come to the central object in the scene, 
the great flagship, that one feels that a 
mere suggestion of actuality is sufficient 
to set the feeblest imagination working. 

Half-a-dozen separate pictures present 
themselves at once. The blue-jackets going 
cheerily about their morning work ; the 
officers exchanging speculations whether 
to-day will bring the long-wished-for 
happening ; the huge ship herself pre- 
pared for battle ; the engine-room with its 
staff ready these thirty-six hours for in- 
stant movement ; Togo, maybe in his 
cabin, poring for the hundredth time over 
his chequer-ruled charts and, for all his 
impassive features, consumed by anxiety 
lest his calculations should have been 
falsified ; and, lastly, the signallers await- 
ing at the wireless installation the first 
indication of the enemy's approach. 



These are some details of what may 
have been the scene in Chin-hai Bay at 
5 a.m. on May 27th, when the " wireless "" 
instrument began working, and a few 
moments later the fateful message was 
borne to the Admiral from one of the 
guardships stationed in the sea to the 
south: "Enemy's squadron sighted in 
No. 203 section. He seems to be steer- 
ing for the East Channel." As the 
Times correspondent observes, it was a 
strange and suggestive coincidence that 
the Baltic Fleet should have thus been 
sighted in a section numbered with a 
figure surrounded by such stirring as- 
sociations. The capture of 203 Metre 
Hill paved the way for the capture of 
Port Arthur. The recurrence of 203 at 
this tremendous juncture was surely a 
lucky omen of success. 

The message clearly showed that a por- 
tion of the Russian Fleet was making, 
not for the immediate neighbourhood of 
Chin-hai Bay, which lies to the north- 
west of Tsu-Shima itself, but for the pas- 
sage between the island and south-west- 
ern Japan. But as yet it was question- 
able whether the ships sighted might not 
be a minor force intended to throw Togo 
off the scent. " Not until nearly noon 
was this all-important question answered 
definitely. Admiral Togo then knew that 
the full fighting force of the two Baltic 
squadrons was entering the East Channel 
of Tsu-Shima, and that the danger of a 
mere diversion need no longer be appre- 
hended. It is worth noting that when be 
telegraphed the fact to Tokio a feeling 
of profound thankfulness at once per- 
vaded official circles. That the two fleets 
should meet fairly and squarely seemed a 
matter of congratulation to men so con- 
fident of the result as were the Japanese. " 

It is established from the Japanese 
official account of the battle that the 
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fighting- squadrons proceeded at once, on 
receipt of the first "wireless" message 
announcing the appearance of tlie enemy 
in No 203 section, to the spot appointed 
for assembly previous to attack. This 
was the Island of Oki, some 150 miles 
from Chin-hai Bay. The following para- 
graph of the official report describes the 
proceedings immediately subsequent to 
the arrival of the first message at 
5 a.m. :— 

" The whole crews of our fleet leaped 
to their posts; the ships weighed at once, 
and each squadron proceeding in order 
to its appointed place, made its dis- 
positions to receive the enemy. At 7 a.m. 
the guard-ship on the left wing of the 
inner line, the Iziimi, reported : — ' The 
enemy's ships are in sig'ht. He has al- 
ready reached a point twenty-five nautical 
miles to the north-west of Uku-jima; he is 
advancing north-east. ' The Togo (Cap- 
tain Togo Masamichi) section, the Dewa 
section, and the cruiser squadron (which 
was under the direct command of Vice- 
Admiral Kataoka) came into touch with 
the enemy from 10 to 11 a.m. between 
Iki and Tsu-Shima, and thereafter as far 
as the neighbourhood of Okino-shima 
(Oki Island) these ships, though fired on 
from time to time by the enemy, success- 
fully kept in constant touch with him, 
and conveyed by telegraph accurate and 
frequent reports of his state. 

" Thus, though a heavy fog covered 
the sea, making it impossible to observe 
anything at a distance of over five miles, 
all the conditions of the enemy were as 
clear to us, who were thirty or forty 
miles distant, as though they had been 
under our very eyes. Long before we 
came in sight of him we knew that his 
fighting force comprised the Second and 
Third Baltic Squadrons, that he had 
seven special service ships with him, that 



he was marshalled in two columns line 
ahead, that his strongest vessels were at 
the head of the right column, that his 
special service craft followed in the rear, 
that his speed was about twelve knots, 
and that he was still advancing to the 
north-east." 

It is highly important to bear in mind 
these details of the preliminary proceed- 
ings, if only for the reason that they 
illustrate in the most clear and striking 
fashion the initial advantage possessed 
by a fleet which has spared no effort to 
get and keep in touch with the enemy from 
the earliest possible moment. A remark- 
able, if unavoidable, contrast is here pre- 
sented by the position of the Russian 
Fleet, which was not only in complete 
ignorance of the enemy's whereabouts, 
but was liable to constant bewilderment 
through eithef mistaking the enemy's 
scouts for units of one or other of the bat- 
tle squadrons, or through imagining that 
the main naval strength of Japan was not 
assembled in this neighbourhood. A par- 
ticularly luminous and interesting idea of 
the puzzling conditions under which Rozh- 
destvensky entered the Tsu-Shima Strait 
is given by the following statement by 
the Tokio correspondent of the Timesy 
who evidently had eminent and expert 
Japanese assistance to enable him to give 
such important details : — 

" As for Rozhdestvensky, what he saw- 
as he sailed up the East Channel of Tsu- 
Shima was the frequent apparition of Jap- 
anese vessels on his starboard bow, but 
what their fitful presence portended he 
had no means of clearly ascertaining. 
His fleet was not preceded by vedettes, 
and, judging only by such glimpses as the 
fog allowed him to obtain of his enemy's 
manoeuvres, he formed the not unnatural 
conclusion that whatever attack was to 
be apprehended would come from the 
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north-east. He knew that he was under 
observation. Since 5 o'clock in the morn- 
ing the disturbance of his telegraphic in- 
dicators had told him that the Japanese 
were conversing about him. But there 
was no discernible indication that their 
main force was in the neighbourhood. On 
the contrary, everything went to indicate 
the truth of information received by Rozh- 



a half knots. The Chinyen had cost the 
Japanese some anxious moments in the 
days when their own fleet did not possess 
so much as one armoured cruiser ; but she 
was no longer fit to take her place in the 
first fighting line, and to have included her 
in it would have been on Togo's part a 
mistake analogous to that made by Rozh- 
destvensky when he marshalled in his 
ranks side by side with 
the Borodino and her 
mates such vessels as the 
Nikolai /., the Dmitri 
Donskoi and the Vladimir 
MononialiJi. One very use- 
ful function the old battle- 
ship could discharge, how- 
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destvensky while still in Indo-Chinese 
waters — namely, that the Japanese had 
divided their strength, posting the bulk 
of it on the northern avenues of Tsugaru 
and Soya, and leaving only a secondary 
section to watch Tsu-Shima. 

" The ships he sighted through the fog 
were all of inferior quality. Among 
them was the obsolete battleship Chinyen, 
a vessel twenty-one years old, captured 
from the Chinese in 1895 and no longer 
capable of steaming more than twelve and 



ever : she might show herself to the Rus- 
sians among the protected cruisers hang- 
ing on their starboard bows, and she might 
send a few shells in their direction from 
her i2-in. Krupp guns, thus confirming 
Rozhdestvensky's impression that he had 
only second-class material to deal with." 
On the strength of this impression, and 
more particularly in the expectation that, 
as these ships were all hanging on the 
starboard bows of his own fleet, he would 
soon be attacked from the north-east, 
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\Ve have now broui^ht boHi the Japan- 



Kozhdestvensky made the dispositions al- 
ready foreshadowed in the extraet from 
the Japanese otTicial account ot the battle. 
The details and effect of these disposi- 
tions will be dealt with later when we parison between the two forces enii^aged 



esc and Ivussian fleets into contact, and 
all but into collision. At this point it be- 
comes essential to make a detailed com- 
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come to the actual opening of the fight. 
But once more the importance of sound 
information is emphasised, this time by 
the fact that the absence of it led to a 
tactical blunder at the outset on the part 
of the combatant, whose very large and 
very mixed force rendered the most trivial 
error of this sort peculiarly serious. 



in this tremendous and thrilling conflict. 
I^or the purpose a quantity of material 
is available, and the process'of compari- 
son is rendered the more satisfactory and 
instructive by the fact that it is neces- 
sarily complete — at any rate, as far as the 
main points are concerned, fn that re- 
spect the chronicler of a naval operation 
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has the advantage of him who records 
g:reat land battles, in which it sometimes 
occurs that whole divisions confidently 
supposed, and sometimes even reported, 
to have been engaged, have been far re- 
moved from the actual scene of the fight- 
ing, and may hardly have seen a shot 
fired during the whole engagement. It is 
happily impossible to " mislay " a battle- 
ship or a big cruiser in this fashion — at 
any rate, when a fleet action at sea be- 
comes decisive. We may take it, then, 
that the following carefully-compiled ac- 
count includes every ship of any claim to 
consideration which took part in what the 
Japanese have elected to call the Battle 
of the Sea of Japan. 

It will be understood that the above 
remarks must not be taken too literally 
as applying to every sort of craft which 
was present, and at one time or another 
burnt powder in the battle. It will be 
seen, for instance, that there is a little 
haziness as to the precise composition 
of the Japanese protected cruiser squad- 
ron ; but the detail is not of importance, 
as protected cruisers are of small account 
where armoured ships are engaged, and 
in this case the actual result of their in- 
tervention was quite insignificant. 

Taking the Russians first, we find Ad- 
miral Rozhdestvensky's total fighting 
force comprising eight so-called battle- 
ships, three sea-going coast-defence iron- 
clads, three armoured cruisers, and six 
protected cruisers, as under : — • 

Battleships. 

Kniaz Suvarof. — Flagship of Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky. Displacement, 13,516 
tons. Speed, 18 knots. Completed in 
1904. Armour, a complete Krupp steel 
belt 9 in. amidships, tapering to 4 in. 
at ends. Armament, four 12 in. guns, 
twelve 6 in, ; and light and machine guns. 



Six torpedo tubes, two of them sub- 
merged. Complement, 740. 

Imperator Alexander III. — Sister ship 
of 'Kniaz Suvarof. Completed in 1904. 

Borodino. — Sister ship of Kniaz 
Suvarojf. Completed in 1904. 

Orel. — Sister ship of Kniaz Suvarof, 
but with only four torpedo tubes. Com- 
pleted in 1904. 

Ossliabya. — Flagship of Rear- Admiral 
Folkersahm. Displacement, 12,674 tons. 
Speed, 18 knots (nominally). Completed 
in igoi. Armour, a " Harveyed " steel 
belt 9 in. amidships, tapering to 6 in. 
30 ft. from bow and stern. Armament, 
four 10 in., eleven 6 in., and light and 
machine guns. Six torpedo tubes. Com- 
plement, 732. 

Sissoi Veliky. — Displacement, 8,880 
tons. Completed in 1894. Speed, 16 
knots, Armour, partial compound 11 '8 
in. to is'7 in. belt, 247 ft. long, 7 ft. 
deep. Main armament, four 12 in., six 
6 in. Six torpedo tubes. Complement, 

550- 

Navarin. — Displacement, 10,206 tons. 
Completed in 1895. Speed, 16 knots. 
Armour, partial belt, 14 in. to 16 in. 
Main armament, four 12 in., eight 6 in. 
Six torpedo tubes. Complement, 550. 

Imperator Nikolai I. — Flagship of 
Rear - Admiral Niebogatoff. Displace- 
ment, 9,672 tons. Completed in 1892. 
Speed, i4'8 knots. Armour, complete 
composite belt, 6 in. to 14 in. Main 
armament, two 12 in., four 9 in., and 
eight 6 in. Six torpedo tubes. Com- 
plement, 604. 

Coast-Defence Ships. 

General Admiral Apraxin. — Sea-going 
coast-defence iron-clad, 4,126 tons. 
Completed in 1898. Speed, 15 knots. 
Armour, Harvey steel belt 10 in. to 
7-8 in. for 176 ft. Main armament, three 
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10 in., four 6 in. Four torpedo tubes. 

Complement, 318. 

Admiral Seiiiavine. — Sea-going coast- 
defence iron-clad, 4,648 tons. Completed 
in 1895. Speed, 16 knots. Armour, 
Harvey steel belt as in Apraxin. Main 
armament, four 9 in., four 6 in. Four 
torpedo tubes. Complement, 318. 

Admiral Oushakoff.- — Sister ship of 
Admiral Seniaviite. 

Armoured Cruisers. 

Admiral Nahimoff. — 8,524 tons. Com- 
pleted in 1888, re-constructed in igoo. 
Speed, i6'7 knots. Armour, complete 
compound belt, 10 in. to 6 in. Main 
armament, eight 8 in. and ten 6 in. 
Four torpedo tubes. Complement, 567, 

Dmitri Donskoi. — 6,200 tons. Com- 
pleted in 1885, reconstructed in 1896. 
Armour, complete 7 in. belt. Armament, 
six 6 in., ten 4^7 in. Four torpedo tubes. 
Complement, 510. 

Vladimir Monomach. — 5,593 tons. 
Completed in 1885, re-armed in 1898. 
Speed, 15 knots. Armour, complete com- 
pound belt 10 in. to 6 in. Main arma- 
ment, five 8 in., twelve 6 in. Two tor- 
pedo tubes. Complement, 550. 

In addition to the above, the Russians 
had six protected cruisers, the Oleg (flag 
of Rear-Admiral Enquist), Izumrud, 
Jemchug, Svetlana, Aurora, and Almas. 
Of these the Oleg and Aurora were of 
nearly 7,000 tons, and armed with 6 in. 
guns, the former a 1904 ship with a 
speed of 23 knots, having twelve of these 
weapons, the latter eight. The re- 
mainder were of from 3,000 to nearly 
4,000 toris displacement, and armed with 
4'7 in. guns, except the Svetlana, which 
carried Canet guns of 5^9 in. calibre. 

There were, further, with the Russian 
Fleet on May 27th, nine destroyers, one 
converted cruiser (Urat) ; six special ser- 



vice steamers or transports {Kamchatka, 
litis, Anastney, Russi, Korea, and Sveri) ; 
and two hospital ships, Orel and 
Kastroma. 

An abstract of the foregoing shows 
that the Russian ships carried twenty- 
six 12 in. guns, seven 10 in., twelve 9 in., 
thirteen 8 in., and 141 6 in. On this 
point a naval expert, writing before the 
battle, remarked that, at the long ranges 
at which naval actions are usually fought, 
the heavier gutis, especially the 12 in., 
have a better chance of hitting the object 
than the 6 in. The 6 in., on the other 
hand, can be fired oftener, and, though 
its percentage of hits at long range is 
considerably below the percentage of the 
12 in. gun, greater frequency of firing 
makes up in absolute number for a rela- 
tively fair percentage. The effect of a 
blow on a ship from a 6 in. projectile is, 
of course, less than that from a 12 in., 
but, if the results of the naval action of 
August loth were taken as a guide, the 
difference of effect is not so considerable 
as might be looked for. It will be par- 
ticularly interesting hereafter to note the 
extent to which this statement, founded 
on the best up-to-date knowledge, was 
verified — or the reverse — in the Battle 
of the Sea of Japan. In the meantime, 
the fact that the Russians, as will be 
seen, went into action with considerably 
more guns of large calibre than their 
opponents, could not but be regarded as 
an important point in their favour, more 
especially as sixteen of their 12 in. guns 
were carried on battleships of the newest 
type of construction. 

Turning to the Japanese, we find the 
first line of fighting ships composed of 
four battleships and eight armoured 
cruisers. Two of the latter, however, 
the Nisshin and Kasuga, must, for the 
purposes of the battle, be regarded as 
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small battleships, being actually included 
in the battleship division. The following 
is a detailed list : — 

Battleships. 

Mikasa, — Flagship of Admiral Togo. 
Displacement, 15,200 tons. Completed 
in 1902. Speed, 18-5 knots. Armour, 
9 in. to 4 in. Krupp steel. Armament, 
four 12 in., fourteen 6 in., and light and 
machine guns. Four submerged torpedo 
tubes. Complement, 795. 

Shikishima. — Battleship, 14,850 tons. 
Completed in 1899. Speed, 19 knots. 
Armour, Harveyed nickel steel belt 9 in. 
to 4 in. Main armament, four 12 in., 
fourteen 6 in. Five torpedo tubes (four 
submerged). Complement, 810. 

Asahi. — Sister ship of Shikishima. 

Fuji. — Battleship, 12,320 tons. Com- 
pleted in 1897. Speed, 18-5 knots. 
Armour, partial Harveyed belt 14 in. to 
18 in. Main armament, four 12 in., ten 
6 in. Five torpedo tubes (four sub- 
merged). Complement, 600. 

Armoured Cruisers. 

Nisshin. — Flagship of Vice-Admiral 
Misu. Displacement, 7,294 tons. Com- 
pleted in 1904. Speed, 20 knots. 
Armour, complete belt of 6 in. Krupp 
steel. Main armament, four 8 in. and 
fourteen 6 in. Four submerged torpedo 
tubes. Complement, 500. 

Kasiiga. — Displacement, 7,294 tons. 
Completed in 1904. • Speed,-- armour; 
torpedo tubes, and complement as 
Nisshin. Armament, one 10 in., two 
8 in.,- fourteen 6 in. 

Idzumo. — Flagship of Vice-Admiral 
Kamimura, 9,750 tons. Completed in 
1901. Speed, 22 knots. Armour, com- 
plete Krupp steel belt 7 in. to 3^ in. 
Main armament, four 8 in. and fourteen 
6 in. Four submerged torpedo tubes. 
Complement, 500. 



Iwaie. — Sister ship of Idzumo. 

Adzuma. — Displacement, 9,436 tons. 
Completed in 1901. Speed, 21 knots. 
Armour, complete belt 7 in. to 2/^2 in. 
Harvey nickel steel. Main armament, 
four 8 in., twelve 6 in. Five torpedo 
tubes (four submerged). Complement, 
500. 

Asama. — Displacement, 9,700 tons. 
Completed in 1899. Speed, 22' i knots. 
Armour, torpedo tubes, and complement 
as in Adzuma. Main armament, four 
8 in., fourteen 6 in. 

Tokiwa. — Sister ship of Asama. 

Yakumo. — Displacement, 9,850 tons. 
Completed in igoi. Speed, 21 knots. 
Armour, complete belt 7 in. io 3j4 in. of 
Harvey nickel and Krupp steel. Main 
armament, four 8 in., twelve 6 in. Five 
torpedo tubes (four submerged). Com- 
plement, 498. 

In addition to the above, Admiral Togo 
had at his disposal the old battleship 
Ckinyen, which carried four 12 in. and 
four 6 in. guns, and an uncertain number- 
of protected cruisers, the squadron of the 
latter being divided into three sections, 
one under command of Rear-Admiral 
Dewa, whose flag was flown in the 
Kasagi (4,784 tons, 227 knots, armed 
with two 8 in. and ten 47 in.) ; another 
under command of Rear-Admiral Uriu, 
flying his flag in the Naniwa (3,727 tons, 
i8'7 knots, eight 6 in. guns) ; and a third 
section under command of Captain Togo. 
In destroyers and torpedo-boats the Jap- 
anese were extremely strong, disposing 
of five sections of each. Admiral Togo 
had also within easy call an uncertain 
number of special service ships. 

Owing to the dubiety as to the number 
of Japanese cruisers in action, it is im- 
possible to classify the guns on this side 
with exactitude. But, putting aside the 
Chinyen, the approximate total was 
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sixteen 12 in., one 10 in., thirty 8 in., 
and one hundred and sixty 6 in. 

In estimating the technical chances in 
favour of either combatant at the com- 
mencement of the battle, the three most 
serious considerations may, perhaps, be 
reckoned to be : first, the number, size, 
and battle-worthiness of the armoured 
ships ; second, gun-power ; and third, 
speed. Having dealt sufficiently closely 
with the two first, we may pass to the 
very important question of speed, as to 
which Admiral Rozhdestvensky deliber- 
ately imposed a serious limitation upon 
himself by keeping all his ships together 
at the outset. This necessitated move- 
m.ent throughout at a rate of 12 knots 
only, while the whole of Togo's main 
squadron of four battleships and eight 
armoured cruisers manoeuvred easily at 
from '14 to "16 knots. ' - As the Times 
correspondent at Tokio observes, the 
difference between 12 knots and 14 or 15 
does not appear much at first sight, but 
its practical significance is at once appar- 
ent if one fleet be supposed to be at rest, 
and the other moving at from two to 
three knots. " The latter can evidently 
place itself as it pleases, and choose 
whatever range suits it with regard to 
the former." At the same time — and 



this is a point which the authority 
quoted does not indicate — it is necessary, 
where the margin of speed is so small, 
to make very few mistakes, and to keep 
in the closest possible touch with the 
enemy. If a ship moving at 12 knots 
gets an appreciable start, it takes one 
moving at 14 a weary, long time to over- 
take the fugitive. 

It does not seem expedient — at any 
rate, at this juncture — to expatiate upon 
the relative moral advantages or disad- 
vantages of the two opposing forces. 
But attention must be drawn to the fact 
that now, for the first time, Admiral 
Togo could take into action the battle 
fleet of Japan without exercising that 
extreme caution as to keeping at long 
range which had hitherto characterised 
his tactics. There was now practically 
no chance that — at any rate, for many 
months — a fresh Russian fleet could 
make its way out from Europe. Ac- 
cordingly, the' Nelson of Japan was now 
free to emulate the dash of his great 
British predecessor, and the practical cer- 
tainty that he would turn this freedom 
to the fullest possible advantage lent to 
the opening of this Twentieth Century 
Trafalgar a curiously sharp and exciting 
significance. 






THE SURRENDER OF ADMIRAL ROZHDESTVENSKY. 



CHAPTER XCVI. 

BATTLE OF THE SEA OF JAPAN — DISPOSITIONS OF THE FLEETS — TOGo's SIGNAL — THE FIGHT 
COMMENCES — BATTLESHIPS IN ACTION — CRUISER ENGAGEMENT — TORPEDO OPERATIONS 
FIGHTING RESUMED ROZHDESTVENSKY A PRISONER^A DECISIVE VICTORY. 



IT is about half-past one in tlie after- 
noon of May 27th when the Rus- 
sian Fleet under Admiral Rozhdestven- 
sky first realises that it is in the presence 
of the main battle squadron of Japan. 
The fog has lifted somewhat, but there 
is a heavy sea, which tells more against 
the mixed assortment of Russian ships 
fully laden with coal and stores and 
ammunition than against their trim ad- 
versaries. The former are steaming at 
about twelve knots only in two parallel 
columns "line ahead." In expectation 
of an attack from the east or north-east, 
Admiral Rozlidestvensky has formed his 
four newest battleships into a right 
column, the flagship Kniaz Suvarof lead- 
ing, and the Alexander III., Borodino, 
and Orel following in the order named. 



The left column consists of four sections. 
Of these the first, led by Rear-Admiral 
Folkersahm, consists of the battleships 
Ossliabya,Sissoi V eliky , and Navarin, and 
the armoured cruiser Admiral TSlakimof. 
The second, led by Rear-Admiral 
Niebogatoff, consists of the battleship 
Nikolai I. and the coast-defence ships 
Apraxin, Seniavine, and Oushakoff. The 
third, commanded by Rear - Admiral 
Enquist, is a protected cruiser squadron 
including the Oleg, Aurora, Svetlana, and 
Almaz, the remaining two vessels of this 
class, the Jemchug and Izumrud, being 
employed between the two columns as 
scouts. The rear of the left column is 
brought up by a fourth section com- 
prising the six special service steamers 
and one converted cruiser, -which are led 
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by the armoured cruisers Dmitri Donskoi 
and Vladimir Monomakh. On the ap- 
proach of the Japanese main squadron 
from the west, Admiral Rozhdestven- 
sky sheers off a httle to the east, as 
though to attempt a parallel course, but 
can only effect this to a limited extent, 
partly through fear of exposing his weak 
sections in rear, and partly because, 
without an immediate change of forma- 
tion, the fire of his right column would 
soon be masked. Thus, before a shot 
has been fired in the actual battle, the un- 
fortunate Russian Admiral's mistaken 
anticipation of an attack from an easterly 
quarter has placed him at a disadvan- 
tage. Indeed, a Japanese officer who 
took part in the battle, Commander 
Akiyama, afterwards insists that this 
initial blunder of a double column line 
ahead formation coloured the whole 
fight, and that, the moment they saw 
that it had been adopted, the Japanese 
regarded the victory as assured. 

Admiral Togo's arrangements for the 
coming conflict are simple in the extreme. 
He himself, of course, leads the battle- 
ships in the Mikasa, which is followed by 
the Shikishima, Fuji, and Asahi, and the 
armoured cruisers Kasuga and Nisshin in 
the order named. Then come the six 
armoured cruisers — Idzumo, Iwaie, 
Yakumo, Adzuma, Asama, and Tokiwa; 
and with these twelve ships the Japanese 
Admiral proceeds to engage the eight 
battleships, three armoured cruisers, and 
three coast-defence ironclads of Russia's 
Baltic Fleet. For his protected cruisers 
have already received orders to steer 
south in order to attack the enemy's weak 
rear. 

Admiral Togo, on sighting the Russian 
Fleet, gives the order for all his ships to 
go into action, and at 1.55 p.m. the fol- 
lowing signal is run up on the Mikasa : — 



" The fate of the Empire depends upon 
this event. Let every man do his ut- 
most ! " 

The Japanese main squadron now heads 
south-west, making as though it would 
cross the enemy's course at right angles ; 
but at 2'5 it suddenly turns east, and, fol- 
lowed by the armoured cruiser squadron, 
the whole in single column line ahead, 
bears down diagonally on the head of the 
enemy's column. 

At 2.8 a puff of smoke breaks from the 
bows of the Kniaz Suvaroff. The Rus- 
sians have opened fire at about 9,000 
yards, and the battle has begun. The 
Japanese at first make no reply, but 
silently close in until the distance is 
lessened by a third, their ships in the 
meantime, painted a shade of olive green, 
affording no very good mark for the 
Russian gunners. 

Coming within 6,000 yards' range, the 
Japanese Fleet opens a tremendous fire 
on the leading ships of the two Russian 
columns, the Ossliahya and Kniaz Sunarof 
bearing the brunt of this first terrible 
cannonade. Subsequently the Timei 
correspondent informs us that at once it 
became apparent that the Russian gun- 
ners were completely outclassed. " Care- 
ful observations indicated that in the 
opening stage of the fight the Japanese 
scored three hits for every- one made by 
the enemy, and very soon the ratio 
reached four to one. It was noted that 
the Japanese bluejackets remained per- 
fectly cool throughout. Scarcely any 
recourse was had to the buckets of drink- 
ing water placed within their reach. Ab- 
solute confidence of victory pervaded all 
ranks, the fighting had become a mere 
pastime to these veterans, and their en- 
thusiasm was still further roused by the 
splendid skill of their Admiral in carry- 
ing his squadrons over scores of miles 
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towards an invisible enemy, so as to meet 
■ him at exactly the right spot on this 
waste of waters. Only sailors could 
fully appreciate that feat." 

By the time the Japanese ships have 
crossed the Russians' bows the rain of 
their shells has already caused grave dis- 
aster. The Ossliabya is leaking badly ; 
the Kniaz Suvaro'jf fails to answer her 
helm. Both battleships are in flames, 
and have to leave the line, but 
the Kniaz Suvaro-ff continues to keep up 
a vigorous fire. The determination and 
deadly effectiveness of the Japanese at- 
tack force the Russians still more to the 
south-east, and the two Russian columns 
simultaneously change their course by 
degrees to the east, thus, according to 
Admiral Togo's official report, falling 
into irregular columns line ahead, and 
moving parallel to the Japanese. But 
the superior speed of Togo's ships con- 
tinues to give them the advantage, and 
the Imperaior Alexander III., tadly liit 
and bursting into flames, follows the 
Ossliabya and Kniaz Simarof temporarily 
into retirement. 

Unable to shake their tormentors off, 
the Russians have now changed their 
formation into single column line ahead, 
and have also changed their direction 
from east to west. For a short space the 
two fleets are steaming in opposite 
directions. 

Putting about and increasing his speed, 
Togo seeks once more to head off the 
Russians to the west, and, in the course 
of the curve taken by the long Russian 
line in changing direction, the whole of 
Rozhdestvensky's armoured vessels be- 
come exposed to a cross fire from Togo's 
battleships and armoured cruiser squad- 
rons.! For the latter have fallen, accord- 
ing ttr-^rh-e- rm^r-acoouTi^:-; -'-'-into a -L-~ 
shaped formation, the battleships pouring 



their fire on the Russians from the north, 
the armoured cruisers from the east." 

It is now 2.45. Several of the Russian 
ships besides the three above mentioned 
have caught fire, and the smoke com- 
bining with the fog has so much obscured 
the Russian line, that for a time the main 
Japanese squadrons cease firing. But, 
as Admiral Togo remarks in his official 
report, the result of the battle has been 
decided in the past forty minutes. Two 
at least of Russia's best battleships are 
out of action, and several other of her 
ships have been sadly knocked about. 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky himself has been 
wounded on board the Kniaz Suvarof, 
and is transferred later with his staff to 
the destroyer Buini.. Admiral Folkersahm 
has been killed in the conning-tower of 
the Ossliabya.. 

The Japanese have not, of course, es- 
caped all injury. Three of the Kasuga's 
guns have been put out of action, and 
the great armoured cruiser Asama has 
been struck by three shells in the stern 
near the water-line, her steering gear 
has been injured, and she is leaking so 
badly that she has to leave the fighting 
line. But the handy and indefatigable 
Japanese bluejackets and engineers 
rapidly effect temporary repairs, and the 
Asama soon resumes her place. 

It is reported subsequently that during 
the hottest exchange of fire Admiral Togo 
has had a narrow escape. A shell struck 
the third step of the Mikasa's bridge lad- 
der and burst. " One of the splinters," 
writes Renter's correspondent at Tokio, 
' ' struck and broke the iron cover of the 
compass, smashing it and sending a piece 
of the iron against Admiral Togo's right 
thigh as he was standing taking observa- 
tions with his glass. Captain Ijichi saw 
-"the fi:agment strike the Admiral and 
hastily ran towards him, but only to find 
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him still completely absorbed in taking- 
observations, and apparently unaware of 
what had occurred. A closer examina- 
tion showed that Admiral Togo was 
totally unhurt. The piece of iron that 
hit him, which was the size of the palm 



ships can be discerned through the smoke 
and fog. At 3 p.m. the Japanese are 
in front of the enemy's line, and are 
shaping a south-easterly course, when the 
Russians suddenly head north, and seem 
about to pass northward by the rear of 
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of one's hand, was found near him. Cap- 
tain Ijichi carefully pocketed it and, re- 
turning to his post, went on fighting." 
Japan may well count that bit of iron as 
one of her most honoured national relics. 

In the Nisshin, again, the veteran Vice- 
Admiral Misu has been slightly wounded. 

Between 2.45 and 3 p.m. the Japanese 
main squadron, forcing the enemy in a 
southerly direction, fires on him, to use 
Admiral Togo's own quaint phraseology, 
" in a leisurely manner," whenever his 



the Japanese line. Accordingly, the 
main Japanese squadron at once goes 
about to port, and, with the Nisshin lead- 
ing, steers to the north-west. The 
armoured cruiser squadron under Kami- 
mura, also following in the main squad- 
ron's wake, changes front, and again the 
enemy is forced southwards by a heavy 
fire. 

At 3.7 the Russian protected cruiser 
Jemchug comes up to the rear of the Jap- 
anese armoured cruiser squadron, and is 
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severely damaged. Three minutes later 
the battleship Ossliabya, which has been 
listing heavily owing to the inrush of 
water, turns turtle and disappears, " the 
first battleship sent to the bottom by gun- 
fire alone." The Kniaz Suvarof, too, has 
become more and more unmanageable. 
One of her masts has gone, and two of 
her smoke-stacks, and the whole ship is 
enveloped in smoke and flames. 

What is left of the Russian fighting 
line, suffering heavily, now change their- 
course to the east, the Japanese pursuing, 
firing repeatedly, and also discharging 
torpedoes whenever an opportunity oc- 
curs. Until 4.45 p.m., says Admiral 
Togo, there is no special change in the 
condition of the principal fight. The 
enemy is constantly pressed south, and 
the firing continues. 

Meanwhile, the Kniaz Suvaro'ff's end 
has been drawing near. Hitherto most 
of the damage done in the action has been 
wrought by the Japanese guns, which 
have been the more effective owing to the 
heavy sea. For rolling in the latter, the 
hulls of the Russian ships below the 
water-hne have been disclosed, -and not 
only have good targets thus been pre- 
sented, but the shells have often, as in 
the case of the Ossliabya, had particularly 
deadly results. For the destruction of 
the crippled Kniaz Suvarof, however, the 
torpedo is clearly the fitting agent. Ac- 
cordingly, at 3.40 a destroyer section led 
by Captain Hirose approaches the doomed 
vessel, and discharges torpedoes at her, 
but with no clear result. On the other 
hand, one of the Japanese destroyers, the 
Shiranui, is hit by a shell from one of the 
Russian cruisers in the neighbourhood, 
and only escapes with difficulty. The 
Hirose section retires, and is followed 
an hour later by that under the command 
of Captain Suzuki. The Asashio of this 



section gets, like the Shiranui, into diffi- 
culties ; but another destroyer contrives to 
hit the Suvarof with a torpedo on the 
port side astern, and it is evident that 
she is hopelessly crippled. As Admiral 
Togo makes special mention of these de- 
stroyer attacks, we may be very certain 
that they were characterised by particular 
dash and gallantry. 

The end of the Kniaz Suvarojf is a 
lingering one. For more than two hours 
she remains wallowing unmanageably,* 
but with one small gun astern still 
worked by her gallant crew. One of the 
latter, by the way, tells subsequently a 
shameful story of officers who, during 
the action, completely lost their heads 
and, when they saw the ship was doomed, 
held back the men while they themselves 
escaped to the boats. 

At 7.20 p.m. a third destroyer section 
attacks the Kniaz Suvarof. The 
Murasame, approaching within a hundred 
yards, discharges an 18 in. torpedo at 
her. The crew are seen clustering round 
the one remaining mast. The fierce little 
Murasame comes in yet closer, and 
another torpedo strikes the sinking battle- 
ship, this time abaft the engine-room. It 
is the Suvarof's death-blow. Her stern 
rises from the water, hangs for a moment 
in the air, and down goes all that re- 
mains of what a few hours back was one 
of the finest of the world's fighting ships. 

At 4.40 the Russians, the command of 
whom has devolved upon Admiral Niebog- 
atoff, apparently abandon their attempt 
to seek an avenue of escape northward, 
and turn south, pursued by the Japanese. 
They are soon hidden by the fog, and 
at 5.30 Admiral Togo realises that they 
have cleverly turned on their tracks, and 
that he himself has for some time been 
steaming in the wrong direction. There 
is yet time to repair the mistake, and. 
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1 Mikasa. 

2 Shikishima 

3 Fuji. 

4 Asahi. 

5 Kasu^a. 
€ Nisshin. 



JAPANESE SH'PS. 

7 Jdzumo. 

8 Iwate. 

9 Yakumo. 

10 Adzuma 

11 Asama 

12 Tokiwa. 



RUSSIAN SHIRS 

/ Kniaz Suvavojf. 9 Izumrud. 

2 Imperaf or Alexander III, 

3 Borodino. 

4 Orel. 

5 Ossliabya. 

6 Sissoi Veliky. 

7 Navann. 

8 Admiral Nakimoff, 



10 Jemchug. 

11 Imperator Nikolai I, 

12 General Admiral Apraxm. 

13 Admiral Seniavine. 

14 Admiral Oushahoff. 

15 Oleg. 

16 Aurora 
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accordingly, Togo himself turns north 
with his main squadron, and despatches 
Kamimuna with the armoured cruisers to 
assist the protected cruisers in the south. 
At 5.40 Tog-o, with his four battleships 
and the Nisshin and Kasuga, comes within 
close range of the enemy's auxiliary 
cruiser, the Ural. The utter helplessness 
of such craft in the presence of giant 
fighting ships becomes painfully obvious. 
A single round and the Ural sinks, poor 
little pawn that she is on this great chess- 
board. A few minutes later and it trans- 
pires that the craft had been struggling 
to get away in company of the bigger 
ships which Togo was seeking. For on 
the same quarter there come into sight 
the remaining ships of the principal Rus- 
sian force, six of them flying in a cluster 
to the north-east, the Alexander III., 
Borodino, Orel, Sissoi Veliky Navarin, 
and Nakimof. (It is ascertained later 
that the Nikolai I. and the three coast- 
defence ironclads have gone south to 
take part in the cruiser action.) Admiral 
Togo at once makes for the fugitive 
ships, and, steaming parallel to them, re- 
sumes the fight at 6 p.m. The Russians 
change their course again and again, 
finally pushing to the north-west, but 
suffering heavily. The Imperaior Alex- 
ander III. leaves the line once more, and 
drops astern. A few minutes past seven 
she is seen labouring with a heavy list up 
to the side of the Nakimof, where she 
turns over and goes to the bottom. 

At 6.40 the Borodino, which during this 
phase has been leading the Russian line, 
catches fire, and, after the flames have 
been raging for forty-three minutes, she 
becomes suddenly enveloped in smoke and 
disappears, the fire evidently having 
reached her magazine. 

It is now growing dusk, and the main 
Japanese squadron, which has been 



gradually ceasing to press the enemy, 
draws off to the east at 7.28 p.m. The 
battleship fighting on the 27th ends with 
the setting of the sun, and Admiral Togo 
sends a despatch boat with orders to the 
fleet to proceed northward, and rendez- 
vous on the following morning at the 
Ulneung Islands. 

We must now revert to the cruiser 
fighting in the south, for the details of 
which we shall have to draw chiefly on 
Admiral Togo's official report, as pub- 
lished in the Times of July 24th. It will 
be recalled, that at 2 p.m., when the order 
to open the fight was given, the protected 
cruisers separated from the main squad- 
ron and steamed south with a view to 
menacing the vessels in the enemy's rear, 
namely, the special service steamers, the 
cruisers Oleg, Aurora, Sveilana, and 
Almas, and the armoured cruisers Dmitri 
Donskoi and Vladimir Monomakh. 

" The Dewa and Uriu sections," to 
quote Admiral Togo, " working together 
in line, reaching the enemy's cruiser 
squadron, and steaming in a direction 
opposite to his course, engaged him, 
gradually passing round his rear and 
emerging on his starboard, where the at- 
tack was renewed on parallel courses. 
Then, taking advantage of their superior 
speed, these sections changed front af 
their own convenience, sometimes en- 
gaging the enemy on the port side, some- 
times on the starboard. After thirty 
minutes of this fighting the enemy's rear 
section gradually fell into disorder, his 
special service steamers and warships 
scattering and losing their objective. At 
a little after 3 p.m. a vessel like the 
Aurora left the enemy's rank and ap- 
proached our ships, but being severely 
injured by our heavy fire she fell back. 
Again, at 3.40 p.m., three of the enemy's 
destroyers sallied out to attack us, but 
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were repulsed without accomplishing any- 
thing. 

" The result of this combined attack by 
the Dewa and Uriu sections was that by 
4 o'clock there had been a marked de- 
velopment of the situation, the enemy's 
rear sections being thrown completely 
into disorder. Ships in this quarter had 
fallen out of their formation, all seemed 
to have suffered more or less injury, and 
some were seen to have become unman- 
ageable. 

"The Uriu section, at about 4.20 p.m., 
seeing one of the enemy's special service 
steamers (probably the Anjier), a three- 
master with two smoke stacks, which had 
become isolated, at once bore down on 
her and sank her. This section also fired 
heavily on another special service 
steamer, a four-master with one funnel 
(probably the Hits), and nearly sank 
her." 

About this time the remainder of the 
Japanese protected cruisers joined forces 
with the Dewa and Uriu sections, and 
the whole working together would doubt- 
less have succeeded in completing the 
rout of the Russian cruisers and special 
service steamers. But, as mentioned 
above, that section of the original left 
Russian column which consisted of the 
battleship Imperator Nikolai I. and the 
three coast-defence ironclads, Apraxin, 
Seniavine, and Oushakof, had now parted 
from the Russian main squadron, and, 
steaming southward, had come to their 
cruiser comrades' assistance at a critical 
moment. Sharp fighting followed, and 
the flagships of both the Dewa and Uriu 
sections — Kasagi and Naniwa — were hit 
below the water-line, and were compelled 
to retire in order to effect repairs. The 
Kasagi, indeed, was so badly damaged 
that she had to seek refuge in a con- 
venient bay, and was unable to take part 



in the next day's operations. The flag 
of Rear-Admiral Dewa was transferred 
to the Chitose, which, it will be re- 
membered, was concerned in the memor- 
able last fight of the famous Russian 
cruiser Novik (Chapter LII.). 

The superiority of Japan in this quarter 
was happily restored by the arrival of 
Vice - Admiral Kamimura's armoured 
cruiser squadron which, as noted above, 
was detached by Togo about 5.30 for the 
purpose of assisting the protected cruisers. 
Without dilTiculty now the Japanese 
drove the Russian ships before them, 
the majority of the latter flying northward 
in a group. It was in the course of this 
pursuit that the final torpedoing of the 
Kniaz Suvarof, as narrated a short time 
back, was effected. The pursuers also 
sighted and sunk the Russian repair ship 
Kamchatka. This unfortunate vessel had 
had a terrible experience of modern naval 
warfare. She had been hit early in the 
battle, her steering gear being so badly 
disabled that she could only circle help- 
lessly. Another shell struck the bridge, 
and swept the captain and three officers 
overboard. Finally, the masts were 
brought down and the vessel's stern 
ripped up. Fifty-six of the crew lowered 
boats, and were hardly clear of the ship 
when she lurched heavily, her bows rose 
in the water, and she sank with a tre- 
mendous roar. 

Thus ended the daylight fighting on 
the fateful May 27th. It had lasted only 
five hours and a half, since the few pre- 
liminary shots exchanged during the earli- 
est stage of the Russian Fleet's passage 
through Tsu-Shima Strait can hardly be 
reckoned as part of the main battle — and 
into this short space had been packed as 
much history, as much dramatic action, 
and, alas ! as much terrible human suffer- 
ing, as in many land contests lasting over 
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many days. In the foregoing- account no 
special effort has been made to emphasise 
the luridly picturesque aspects of this 
awful struggle, it being considered far 
preferable to produce a coherent and 
trustworthy narrative of actual events. 
In any case, there is no great advantage 
to be derived from dwelling upon such 
peculiar horrors as constitute, perhaps, 
the salient features of a great battle at 
sea under latterday conditions. A mere 
suggestion is sufficient of the ghastly 
scenes to be witnessed on board a modern 
warship which has become a target for a 
straight-shooting enemy. 

The appalling havoc, the cruel detriment 
to life and limb that may be caused by 
the entry of a single 12 in. shell into such 
a confined space, crowded with mechan- 
ism, and with one or two human lives to 
every foot of the ship's length, is better 
imagined than described. But few even 
of the strongest imaginations can truly 
picture the added misery, the maddening 
despair, that must ensue when, amid the 
horrible confusion and indescribable 
agonies experienced on board a ship that 
has been repeatedly struck by giant pro- 
jectiles, it is realised that the vessel is 
hopelessly on fire. Small wonder is it 
that such actualities should produce sheer 
insanity. Some of the Russian sailors 
who were taken prisoners after the Battle 
of the Sea of Japan ran about, poor fel- 
lows, quite aimlessly, and utterly heedless 
of their new surroundings. Their minds 
had completely given way — at any rate, 
temporarily — under the stress of the 
shocking ordeals they had undergone. 
To enter closely into the details of such 
harrowing performances, and possibly in 
so doing to lose the thread of an other- 
wise absorbing and deeply instructive 
story, is no part of the present writer's 
intention. 



Indeed, as it is, the claims of the mere 
historical narrative are pressing. Al- 
though, as a mere question of the as- 
sertion of naval supremacy, by far the 
greatest naval battle of modern times had 
now been fought and won. Admiral Togo 
had yet much to do before he could 
garner the sheaves of his victory. It 
was, in the first instance, necessary for 
him to place the reality of the Russian 
defeat beyond all question, since there 
were still enough Russian ships afloat to 
give serious trouble if Vladivostok could 
be reached. Night had fallen, and with 
battleships and cruisers alone he might 
not, on the following morning, be able to 
maintain a sufficiently close watch over 
the wider expanses of the Sea of Japan. 
It almost goes without saying, that the 
astute Togo had fully foreseen this, and 
had not only made all arrangements for 
the continuance of the fighting on the 
morrow, but had devised an alarming 
preoccupation for the disordered remnant 
of the Russian Fleet during the interven- 
ing hours of darkness. 

It has been noted in the preceding 
chapter that Admiral Togo had at his 
disposal a very large force of torpedo 
craft, organised in six sections of de- 
stroyers, and as many sections of torpedo- 
boats. As soon as the daylight fighting 
on May 27th was over — that is to say, 
about 7.30 p.m. — this large crowd of 
mosquitoes was let loose upon the enemy 
with striking results. The portion of the 
Japanese Admiral's official report dealing 
with these operations is of singular inter- 
est outside its transparent accuracy, and 
no apology is needed for a somewhat 
lengthy verbatim extract. 

The Admiral commences by remarking, 
that since the morning of the 27th a 
strong south - west wind had produced 
such a rough sea that the handling of 
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small craft had become very difficult. 
Indeed, he himself had caused the torpedo 
section which accompanied his own 
squadron to take refuge in Miura Bay 
before the day-fighting commenced. 
" Toward evening the wind lost some of 
its force, but the sea remained very high, 
and the state of affairs was very un- 
favourable for night operations by our 
torpedo craft. Nevertheless, our destroyer 
sections and torpedo sections, fearing to 
lose this unique occasion for combined 
action, all stood out before sunset regard- 
less of the state of the weather, and each 
vying with the other to take the lead, 
approached the enemy. The Fujimoto 
destroyer section steaming from the 
north, the Yajima destroyer section and 
the Kawase torpedo section from the 
north-east, bore down on the enemy's 
main squadron, while the rear of the 
same squadron was approached by the 
Yoshijima destroyer section from the east, 
and the Hirose destroyer section from the 
south-east. The Fukuda, Otaki, Aoyama, 
and Kawada torpedo sections, coming 
from the south, pursued the detached ves- 
sels of the enemy's main squadron as well 
as the group of cruisers on a parallel line 
in his left rear. 

' ' Thus as night fell these torpedo craft 
closed in on him from three sides. 
Alarmed apparently by this onset, the 
enemy at sunset steered off to the south- 
west, and seems to have then changed 
his course again to the east. At 8. 15 p.m. 
the night battle was commenced by the 
Yajima destroyer section attacking the 
head of the enemy's main squadron, 
whereafter the various sections of torpedo 
craft swarmed about him from every 
direction, and until 11 p.m. kept up a 
continuous attack at close Quarters. 
From nightfall the enemy made a desper- 
ate resistance by the aid of searchlights 



and the flashing guns, but the onset over- 
came him, he lost his formation and fell 
into confusion, his vessels scattering in 
all directions to avoid our onslaught. 

" The torpedo sections pursuing, a pell- 
mell contest ensued, in the course of 
which the battleship Sissoi Veliky, and 
the armoured cruisers Admiral TSIakimof 
and Vladimir Monomakh, three ships at 
least, were struck by torpedoes, put out 
of action, and rendered unmanageable. 
On our side No. 69 of the Fukuda torpedo 
section. No. 34 of the Aoyama sectioii, 
and No. 35 of the Kawada sections were 
all sunk by the enemy's shells during the 
action, while the destroyers Harusame, 
Akatsuki, Ikazuchi, and Yugiri, as well as 
the torpedo-boats Sagi, No. 68 and No. 
33, suffered more or less from gun-fire 
or from collisions, being temporarily put 
out of action. The casualties also were 
comparatively numerous, especially in the 
Fukuda, Aoyama, and Kawada sections. 
The crews of the three torpedo-boats 
which sank were taken off by their con- 
sorts, the Kari, No. 31, and No. 61," 

Some interesting details regarding the 
final destruction of the Sissoi Veliky, the 
Admiral N'akimoif, and Vladimir Mono- 
makh are given at a later stage of Ad- 
miral Togo's report, and also in a state- 
ment by an officer of the Japanese Naval 
Staff quoted by Reuter's Tokio corre- 
spondent. 

The Sissoi Veliky, after being tor- 
pedoed on the night of the 27th, was 
found in a sinking condition early the 
next morning by a Japanese special ser- 
vice steamer, which took off her crew and 
endeavoured to taw away the ship. But 
the torpedo had done its work too well, 
and the Sissoi Veliky sunk at about 
II o'clock. The Nakimoff, again, was 
found by another special service steamer, 
the Sado Maru (the vessel which escaped 
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from the Vladivostok squadron when the 
Hitachi Maru was sunk, as narrated in 
Chapter XXXII.), and the destroyer 
Shiranui at about 5.30 a.m. on the 28th 
in a sinking condition. What followed 
is best told in the words of the Japanese 
officer above-mentioned : — 

" There were several Russian officers 
whose conduct in the recent battle de- 
serves to be held high as model and 
example for all naval officers. Among 
them the most noteworthy was the con- 
duct of Captain Rodionoff , commander of 
the Admiral Nakimojf. His .gallantry is 
as praiseworthy as that of Commander 
Hirose. During the first day of the 
battle the Nakimoff was exposed to the 
fire of onr main squadron and suffered 
serious damage. During the night she 
was made the object of severe torpedo 
attacks, and finally, completely disabled, 
she drifted close to Tsu-Shima. The 
vessel was sinking, and Captain Rodion- 
off sent seventy of the crew to land at 
Tsu-Shima, remaining on board himself 
with his chief na^dgator. When the Jap- 
anese approached the sinking vessel they 
asked the captain to leave the ship, but 
he refused. The Japanese boarded the 
vessel and endeavoured to drag him into 
the boat, but he resisted. The vessel 
was listing badly, and threatened every 
moment to plunge down into the sea. 
The Japanese were forced to draw off, 
and the captain went below, there to 
meet his death. Suddenly the ship went 
down, and our men thought the gallant 
officer was drowned. But Providence 
willed otherwise. We found the captain 
and navigator floating in the water, 
locked in each other's arms.. They had 
embraced at what they thought was the 
moment of death, and were only half- 
conscious when we rescued them." 

The Vladimir Monomakh was found 



about the same time as the NakimojJ-, and 
an attempt was made to tow her also to 
Tsu-Shima. But the vessel was leaking 
badly, and towing became out of the 
question. Suddenly there was a loud ex- 
plosion, and the Vladimir Monomakh be- 
gan to settle in the water. The officer 
in command of the Sado Maru at once 
ordered his men to line the decks, and 
the buglers to sound a parting salute to 
a ship which had been bravely fought, 
and to the gahant fellows who had gone 
to the bottom with her. 

In addition to the work recorded a 
little while back as having been accom- 
phshed by the destroyers and torpedo- 
boats on the night of the 27th, the 
Suzuki destroyer section and other tor- 
pedo sections searched the sea for the 
enemy. At 2 a.m. on the 28th the 
Suzuki section sighted two ships steam- 
ing north at a distance of some twenty- 
seven miles east-north-east of Kurasaki. 
The section immediately gave chase, and 
sunk one of the ships, which was after- 
wards proved to be the Navarin. Thus, 
notwithstanding the rough sea, the tor- 
pedo craft between them compassed the 
destruction of two battleships and two 
armoured cruisers. 

Some idea of the deadly earnestness 
which the Japanese destroyers and tor- 
pedo-boats put into their work may be 
gathered from the fact that the Navarin 
was afterwards ascertained to have been 
struck by no fewer than four torpedoes, 
two on each side, after which it is not 
surprising to learn that she sank in a 
few minutes. The Russian prisoners 
later gave very impressive accounts of the 
manner in which the Japanese " mos- 
quitoes " were handled. Their attacks 
were stated to have been " indescribably 
fierce." They "steamed in so rapidly 
and so close, that it was impossible to 
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deal with them, and they came to such 
short range that the warships' guns could 
not be depressed sufficiently to aim at 
them." 

Day broke clear on May 28th. By an 
early hour Togo's main squadrons were 
within twenty miles of the Ulrieung 
Islands, and the remainder of the fleet 
was coming up smartly to the rendezvous. 
" At 5.20 a.m.," says the Admiral, 
" when I was about to form the armoured 
cruiser squadron into a search cordon 
from east to west for the purpose of cut- 
ting the enemy's line of retreat, the 
cruiser squadron "which was advancing 
northward, being then about sixty miles 
astern, signalled that it had sighted the 
enemy eastward, and that several columns 
of smoke were - observable. Shortly 
afterwards this squadron approached the 
enemy and reported that his force con- 
sisted of four battleships — two of these 
were subsequently found to be coast-de- 
fence vessels — and two cruisers, and that 
it was advancing north. 

" Without further inquiry it became 
clear that these ships formed the chief 
body of the enemy's remaining force. 
Therefore our main squadron and ar- 
moured cruiser squadron put about, and, 
gradually heading east, barred the enemy's 
line of advance, while the Togo and Uriu 
sections, joining the cruiser squadron, 
contained him in rear, so that by 
10.30 a.m., at a point some eighteen 
miles south of Takeshima (the Liancourt 
Rocks), the enemy was completely en- 
veloped. His force consisted of the 
battleships Orel and Nicolai I., the coast- 
defence ships Admiral Apraxin and 
Admiral Seniavine, and the cruiser Izum- 
rud, five ships in all. Another cruiser 
was seen far southward, but she passed 
out of sight. Not only had these rem- 
nants of the enemy's fleet already sus- 



tained heavy injuries, but also they were, 
of course,' incapable of resisting our 
superior force. Therefore, soon after 
our main squadron and armoured cruiser 
squadron fiad opened fire on them, Rear- 
Admiral Niebogatoff, who commanded 
the enemy's ships, signalled his desire to 
surrender with the force under him. I 
accepted his surrender, and as a special 
measure allowed the officers to retain 
their swords." 

From this surrender the Izumrud must 
be excluded. She had previously made 
her escape, and having managed to elude 
both the Togo section of protected 
cruisers and the Chiiose, by which she 
was hotly pursued, made her way north, 
only to become a wreck in Vladimir Bay, 
to the north-east of Vladivostok. 

Another and less disastrous escape had 
been achieved by the three Russian pro- 
tected cruisers, Oleg, Aurora, and Jem- 
chug, which, at a comparatively early 
stage of the previous day's proceedings, 
had broken away under command of Ad- 
miral Enquist, and, steaming southward, 
had made Manila, where the ships were 
duly interned. The only other escapes 
were those of the cruiser Almaz, which, 
after being twice hit, reached Vladivos- 
tok ; one destroyer which made the same 
port ; one destroyer which reached 
Shanghai and was there disarmed ; and 
two special service steamers which fled 
to Shanghai and were interned. 

To continue the sad catalogue of Rus- 
sian disaster : At about 10 a.m. on the 
28th, the Sveilana was engaged by two 
Japanese cruisers, the Otawa and Niitaka, 
and, after an action lasting an hour, was 
sunk off Chyuk-pyong Bay. A little later 
the Niitaka, accompanied by the destroyer 
Murahomo, gave chase to the Russian 
destroyer Buisiri, and drove her ashore. 
The survivors of the crews of both the 
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Sveilana and Buisiri were rescued by 
Japanese special service steamers, which 
did splendidly humane work throughout 
the 28th. 

While Admiral Togo's main squadron 
was engaged in bringing about the sur- 
render of the Orel, Nikolai I., Apraxin, 
and Seniavine near the Liancourt Rocks, 
the coast-defence ironclad Admiral 
Oushakojf came into sight. She had ap- 
parently steered for the smoke, in the 
hope of rejoining the remainder of the 
section to which she had originally be- 
longed. On perceiving the painful state 
of the case the Oushakof at once steamed 
off at full speed. Thereupon Admiral 
Togo signalled to the big and fast 
armoured cruisers Iwaie and Yakumo to 
start in pursuit. These overhauled the 
Oushakoff about 8 o'clock, and summoned 
her to surrender, signalling that Admiral 
Niebogatoff had already done so. The 
Oushakof began to run up a reply, but 
desisted, and opened fire. The Iwaie 
and Yakumo replied with their 8 in. guns 
at 8,000 yards, and sank the ironclad 
in thirty minutes, subsequently saving 
332 out of a crew of 412. The incident 
aroused much comment in Japanese 
circles, as the Oushakof had bigger guns 
and thicker armour than the Iwate and 
Yakumo, and for 8 in. guns to sink such 
a vessel at 8,000 yards was a notable 
achievement. 

Towards evening a highly sensational 
incident occurred. At 3.30 p.m. the de- 
stroyers Sazanami and Kagero sighted at 
a point some forty miles south-west of 
the Ulneung Islands two Russian de- 
stroyers escaping to the east. These 
were at once pursued at full speed to 
the north-west, and when the Japanese 
had overtaken them at 4.45 p.m. an 
action commenced. One of the Russian 
destroyers showed fight, and eventually 



got away, but the other ran up a white 
flag, and was promptly boarded by a 
Japanese officer from the Sazanami with 
a party of bluejackets. It transpired that 
the captured ship was the Biedvi, having 
on board the wounded Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It will be remembered 
that on the 27th Admiral Rozhdestvcnsky 
and his staff had been transferred from 
the former flagship Kniaz Suvarof to the 
destroyer Buiny. During the night of • 
the 27th the Buiny had been separated 1 
from the rest of the fleet, and in the ■ 
morning of the 28th it was deemed ad- , 
visable to remove the Admiral and his ; 
staff to the Biedvi. The latter steamed ] 
ahead at first with the Gromky, which j 
was afterwards sunk, and later with ; 
another destroyer. But when overtaken < 
by the Sazanami she had run short of 
coal and water, and had sustained injury ; 
to her engines. 

The Japanese found that the unfortun- 
ate Admiral was severely wounded — later 
it was discovered that his skull had been 
fractured, necessitating an operation — 
and consented to allow him to remain 1 
on board the Biedvi. They took the 
destroyer in tow to Sasebo, a dangerous 
performance, as the seas were heavy, and 
the tow-rope parted twice. The voyage, 
however, was at length. safely negotiated, 
and the wounded Admiral received into 
hospital, where he was soon sufficiently 
restored to convalescence to be able to 
telegraph a report of his misfortune to his 
Imperial master. 

Taking into account the recorded es- 
capes, there now remains only one Rus- 
sian vessel unaccounted for, namely, the 
armoured cruiser Dmitri Donskoi. The 
story of this vessel's destruction is thus 
succinctly told by Admiral Togo : — 

"At 5 p.m. the Uriu section and the 
Yajima destroyer section, which were 
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searching for the enemy in a westerly 
direction, sighted the Dmitri Donskoi, 
steaming north, and went in pursuit. 
Just as the Russian vessel had reached 
a point some thirty miles south of the 
Ulneung Islands, the Otowa and the 
Niitaka, with the destroyers Asagiri, 
Shirakumo, and Fubuki, which were 
coming back from Chynk-pyong Bay, 
bore down on her from the west and 
opened fire, so that she was brought be- 
tween a cross cannonade from these and 
the Uriu section. This heavy fire from 
both sides was kept up until after sun- 
set, by which time she was almost shat- 
tered, but still afloat. During the night 
she passed out of sight. So soon as the 
cruisers had ceased firing on her the 
Fubuki and the Yajima destroyer section 
attacked her, but the result was uncer- 
tain. On the following morning, how- 
ever, she was seen drifting near the 
south-east coast of the Ulneung Islands, 
where she finally sank. Her survivors, 
who had landed on the islands, were 
taken off by the Kasuga and the Fubuki." 

And so ended the great Battle of the 
Sea of Japan— ended with the almost com- 
plete obliteration of the one force, and 
with almost incredibly small detriment 
to the other. To take first the human 
casualties in this terrific struggle, it is 
sufficient to say briefly that, in addition 
to between two and three thousand who 
must have perished, the Russian prisoners 
totalled 6,143. The Japanese casualties 
throughout the action were 116 killed, 
and 538 wounded, including officers. 

But it is in loss of ships that the 
disparity is so amazing. Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky entered the Tsu-Shima Strait 
with an aggregate of 38 ships, namely, 
8 battleships, 9 cruisers (3 armoured and 
6 protected), 3 coast-defence ships, 9 de- 
stroyers, I auxiliary cruiser, 6 special ser- 



vice steamers, and 2 hospital ships. Of 
the battleships, six were sunk {Knias 
Suvarofi, Alexander III., Borodino, 
Ossliabya, Sissoi Veliky, and Navarin), and 
two were captured {Orel and Nikolai I). 
Of the armoured cruisers all were sunk 
{Nakimoff, Dmitri Donskoi, and Vladimir 
Monomakh) ; and of the protected cruisers 
one was sunk [Svetlana) and one wrecked 
{Izumrud). One of the coast-defence 
ships, Ouskakoff was sunk, and the other 
two {Apraxin and Seniavine) were cap- 
tured. Of the destroyers, five were ac- 
counted for. The auxiliary cruiser Ural 
was sunk, and four of the special service 
steamers. Both the hospital ships were 
captured, one, the Orel, being retained, 
and the other released. 

The Japanese losses in the two days' 
fight were only three torpedo-boats ! 
Some others of the Japanese ships, as 
has been recorded, sustained more or less 
injury, but not even one of them was in- 
capacitated for future service. 

In transmitting officially these astound- 
ing results, Admiral Togo observes : — 

" There was no great difference in the 
strengths of the opposing forces in this 
action, and I consider that the enemy's 
oflficers and men fought with the utmost 
energy and intrepidity on behalf of their 
country. If, nevertheless, our combined 
squadrons won the victory and achieved 
the remarkable success recorded above, 
it was because of the virtues of his 
Majesty the Emperor, not owing to any 
human prowess. It cannot but be be- 
lieved that the small number of our 
casualties was due to the protection of 
the spirits of the Imperial Ancestors. 
Even our officers and men, who fought so 
valiantly and so stoutly, seeing these re- 
sults, found no language to express their 
astonishment." 

That the results in question exceeded 
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the most sanguine Japanese calculations 
is, on the face of it, probable. But con- 
firmation of this proposition is afforded 
by the statement that Admiral Togo's 



pedo attack on the night of the 27th, and 
the intercepting operations of the 28th — 
materialised. It is evident, then, that 
he not only did not expect Rohzdestven- 
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original plan of operations embraced the 
whole interval between Quelpart Island 
and Vladivostok, covered a space of four 
days, and included seven distinct phases, 
of which only the third, fourth, and fifth 
— the daylight battle of the 27th, the tor- 



sky to enter the Tsu-Shima Strait at such 
a convenient point, and in such a vulner- 
able formation, as were selected by that 
unfortunate leader, but that he anticipated 
considerable difficulty in regard to the 
immediate sequel of the main engage- 
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ment. The description given of Togo's 
fifth projected phase, namely, " the as- 
sembly of his surviving ships on the 
morning after the torpedo attack along a 
line stretching from the Ulneung Islands 
to the Liancourt Rocks, and thence east- 
ward towards the Japanese coast," is 
significant. Togo's surprise as well as 
his gratification must have been intense 
at finding that, in the actual event, those 
" surviving ships " comprised to all in- 
tents and purposes the whole of his 
original fleet. 

Some slight disappointment may have 
been felt by the Japanese at the small 
number of captures compared with the 
mass of valuable material sent to the 
bottom. Practically speaking, the only 
vessel of much use which fell into their 
hands was the new battleship Orel, the 
Nikolai I. and the two coast-defence ships 
being quite unfit for employment in the 
Japanese first line. Still, even for these, 
as for the old Chinese battleship Chinyen, 
suitable and honourable work would as- 



suredly be found in a navy so careful 
and skilful in handling its resources as 
that of Japan. 

Separate attention will be given to the 
immediate consequences and to some of 
the lessons of the Battle of the Sea of 
Japan. Meanwhile, this chapter closes 
naturally with a reiteration of the de- 
cisive character of this epoch-making 
conflict. Russia's naval power, and, in- 
deed, her designs generally in the Far 
East, had now been crushed as utterly as 
the naval power and hopes of Xerxes 
were crushed at the Battle of Salamis. 
The latterday sea-fight, too, had this 
advantage over that which was brought 
to such a glorious conclusion by 
the triremes of Themistocles nearly 
twenty-four centuries previously. For 
victory fell, not to an inharmonious con- 
federacy of rather puny States, but to a 
Great Power now more than ever con- 
vinced of the soundness of its policy, the 
efficacy of its warlike methods, and, above 
all, of its capacity to hold its own. 
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CHAPTER XCVII. 

BATTLE OF THE SEA OF JAPAN [CONTINUED) — THE SEQUEL ON THE SPOT — FINALITY OF 
THE RESULT — COMMENTS AND CRITICISM — SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE NAVY — LESSONS 

OF THE FIGHT — CONTEMPORARY OPINION THE DEMAND FOR PEACE CONFERENCE 

ARRANGED. 



THE direct, immediate, and local 
sequel to the Battle of the Sea 
of Japan does not call for any lengthy 
description. The very completeness of 
the Japanese victory rendered unneces- 
sary most of the measures which might 
have been needed had any remnant of the 
Russian force been conceivably in a posi- 
tion to g-ive further trouble. Seldorn, in- 
deed, has a battle been fought even by 
sea which has brought the current naval 
operations more clearly to a full stop. 
There was no question of pursuit, for 
there was nothing to pursue. All that 
it was needful for Japan to do was to 
make sure that the insignificant remnant 
of the original Russian Armada was being 
properly dealt with in the ports in which 
it had sought refuge, and this proved a 
very simple matter. With regard to 
Admiral Enquist's three cruisers which 
had fled to Manila, the United States 
Government promptly made it clear that 
it would permit no sort of departure from 
the ordinarily accepted laws of neutrality. 
When Admiral Enquist asked to be al- 
lowed to patch up his ships, which were 
badly knocked about, he was told that 
no such repairs as were obviously re- 
quired could be made unless the vessels 
were interned. Any sort of appeal from 
this decision was hopeless, more es- 
pecially as there were three American 
battleships and several cruisers on the 
spot to enforce, if necessary, respect for 



the American view of the case. Ac- 
cordingly, Admiral Enquist telegraphed 
to the Tsar, and received from him an 
order that the ships should be interned. 

With regard to the destroyer and two 
special service steamers which had es- 
caped to Shanghai, the Japanese waited a 
few days, and then sent a small squadron 
to the mouth of the Yang-tse, a de- 
stroyer from which steamed past the 
shipping along the Bund, stopped for a 
moment opposite the interned Russian 
vessels, and then returned to join its 
squadron out at sea. Such a hint was 
sufficient to show both Russians and 
Chinese that any attempt on the part of 
the intei-ned ships to break out would 
lead to trouble. 

For the rest, the Japanese fighting 
squadrons returned quietly to their bases 
preparatory to a future movement against 
Sakhalin, which will be duly dealt with 
presently. The captured warships Orel, 
Nikolai I., Admiral Apraxin, and 
Admiral Seniavine were taken to Sasebo, 
and there renamed Iwami, Iki, Oki-no- 
sJiima, and Mishima respectively. Ad- 
miral Togo himself made his may to the 
Naval Hospital in order to call on Ad- 
miral Rozhdestvensky, to whom he apolo- 
gised for the absence of comforts which 
he felt should be afforded to such a dis- 
tinguished patient. Surely here is an- 
other scene worthy of commemoration by 
some great artist capable of infusing into 
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his rendering- some idea of the true in- 
wardness of a strangely moving incident. 

On May 31st the following Imperial 
Rescripts were issued. To Admiral 
Togo the Mikado wrote : — 

" Our combined fleet encountered the 
enemy's fleet in the Korean Strait, and, 
after a desperate battle lasting several 
days, annihilated it, accomplishing an 
unprecedented feat. We are glad that, 
by the loyalty of our officers and men, we 
have been enabled to respond to the spirit 
of our ancestors. The future war will 
be long, but we hope that you who are 
loyal, brave, and faithful will secure a 
successful result." 

The Imperial Rescript to the Navy was 
as follows : — 

" Our Navy, with the best of strategy 
and great courage, has annihilated the 
enemy's squadron and answered our 
hope. We appreciate deeply your 
splendid success." 

While Japan thus simply and unosten- 
tatiously inaugurated her reign of un- 
disputed naval supremacy, Russia was 
not slow in realising that the blow she 
had just received was, as far as sea- 
power was concerned, a completely para- 
lysing- one. At first there was some 
natural) hesitation to believe that the 
disaster was as complete as the Tokio 
teleg-rams declared it to be. But by the 
morning" of the ,30th the Tsar at Tsarskoe 
Selo had received from General Linievitch 
a telegram announcing the arrival of the 
cruiser Almas at Vladivostok, and con- 
firming the news of the defeat in all 
essential particulars. A few hours later 
the awful intelligence was communicated 
to the Ministries, and the next morning 
the public was fully acquainted with the 
details of Russia's tremendous losses. 

It goes without saying, that the sensa- 
tion created was profound. The Tsar 



is said to have been quite beside himself 
with grief when he learnt the news, and 
to have exclaimed : " Now this last hope, 
too, has been buried, and Rozhdestven- 
sky's warning, on the eve of his departure, 
has come true!" The stupefaction 
caused in St. Petersburg by the tale of 
losses was enhanced by the fact that for 
many belonging to the upper classes the 
sinking of several ships with all their 
crews meant sad personal bereavement. 
As a correspondent remarks, the reverses 
suffered by the army " had carried grief 
mostly into the families of the provincial 
landowners. But the last Pacific Fleet 
contained many officers belonging to the 
leading families of St Petersburg. For 
example, the Alexander III. was officered 
entirely from the Imperial Naval Guard, 
to which nominations are made only by 
the Emperor personally." 

The realisation by Russia of the futility 
of further naval effort was soon rendered 
apparent by the announcement in the Ger- 
man Press that the German seamen who 
had been engaged by the Russian Govern- 
men for service with the Fourth Pacific 
Squadron, hitherto supposed to be ac- 
tively preparing to start for the Far East, 
had been notified that their contract was 
to be regarded as cancelled. Of course, 
a decision in this direction was a foregone 
conclusion, but such prompt olficlal action 
showed a somewhat unusually ready ac- 
ceptance by the Naval Department of the 
obvious facts of the situation. 

By the middle of June it was known 
that the defeat of Admiral Rozhdestven- 
sky had had other important results. 
The Grand Duke Alexis, who for twenty- 
four years had held the Commander-in- 
Chiefship of the Russian Navy, had 
tendered, and the Tsar had accepted, his 
resignation. Admiral Avellan, the Min- 
ister of Marine, also resigned, and there 
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was talk that the entire naval administra- 
tion would be completely reorganised. 

Incidentally, some excitement was 
created in St. Petersburg by sensational 
reports as to the reasons for the sur- 
render of Admiral Niebogatoff with the 
Orel, Nikolai I., Apraxin, and Seniavine. 
It was confidently and circumstantially 
stated that the surrender was due entirely 
to the mutinous conduct of the Russian 
sailors, who, according to one account, 
bound the Admiral and many other 
officers in their cabins and hoisted the 
white flag. So serious was the commo- 
tion caused in St. Petersburg society by 
contradictory rumours concerning the 
surrender, that the General Staff found it 
expedient to announce that Rear-Admiral 
Niebogatoff and the captains of the four 
surrendered ships would, on their return 
to Russia, be tried on charges involving 
for those found guilty the possibility of 
capital punishment or dismissal from the 
service with degradation. As the inci- 
dent is one of some historical importance, 
and a serious question of naval ethics is 
involved, it is well to borrow from the 
Times, as a set-off to the rather sug- 
gestive action of the Russian General 
Staff, the sound and generous pronounce- 
ment of a prominent Japanese naval 
officer with reference to Niebogatoff's 
surrender : — 

" Admiral Niebogatoff is an officer of 
reputation and common sense. He suf- 
fered from no lack of resolution to blow 
up his four ships, and thus prevent them 
from falling into the enemy's hands. But 
the feat would have been hard to accom- 
plish. Sympathising with the pain the 
Russian Admiral must have felt, I think 
that those who condemn him for sur- 
rendering really underrate the skill shown 
by Togo and the efforts made by all 
under his command to render this sur- 



render inevitable. Consider the reasons 
of the capitulation. Not only had the 
Russian vessels been deprived of a large 
part of their fighting power during the 
battle of the previous day, but thereafter 
they had been subjected to a terrible 
torpedo onslaught throughout the night. 
They were so weary as to be almost in- 
capable of movement. They did not 
know what had become of their comrades. 
At this hour of anguish and danger 
Togo's flagship suddenly appeared at the 
head of a fleet of twenty-seven warships, 
strong and fresh. What was to be ex- 
pected but surrender in such conditions ? 
The Russian officers are just as brave as 
ours. No one should fall into the error 
of imagining that any ordinary considera- 
tions would induce them to surrender." 

But, as has been already indicated, 
such minor consequences of the Battle of 
the Sea of Japan were merely incidental 
to the outstanding fact that, in a naval 
sense, Russia's hopes for the continu- 
ance of the war were now quite dead. 
Further action on naval lines was im- 
possible, and any fresh expenditure of 
energy in naval directions would be 
ridiculous, as far as the present con- 
ditions of the conflict were concerned. 
It is interesting to add that this aspect 
of the finality of the Russian defeat was 
reflected internationally. As an early re- 
sult of the disappearance of Russia's 
naval power in the Far East, the Dutch 
Government promptly recalled from the 
Dutch East Indies the three battleships it 
had stationed in Eastern waters, in order 
to prevent any violation of Dutch neutral- 
ity. A little later the British Government 
followed suit by reducing its China 
Squadron, it being clear that a moderate 
force would be sufficient to watch British 
interests in this quarter, now that certain 
grave contingencies had been removed. 




SPOILS OF WAR. 
Tlie ''General Admiral Apraxin' and "Admiral Seniavine'' brought into the Japanese Naval Station at Sascbo, flying the 

flag of the Rising Sun. 
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and our Ally's supremacy in Far Eastern 
waters was no longer liable to violent in- 
terruption by successive Russian fleets. 

By way of parenthesis, it may be here 
noted that the immediate sequel to the 
Battle of the Sea of Japan was not with- 
out passing uneasiness for this country 
by reason of a strange recrudescence of 
attacks by Russian auxiliary cruisers on 
British shipping, on the pretext that the 
latter were engaged in contraband trade. 
It seemed almost laughable that Russia 
on the morrow of such a naval defeat 
as that which she had just suffered should 
indulge in these audacious performances, 
more especially considering the warnings 
she had already received on the subject. 
But Great Britain was not in the mood to 
take a mirthful view of the case, and it 
was quickly borne in upon the Govern- 
ment that strong action in the matter was 
imperative. Accordingly, the Russian 
Foreign Office was warned that these un- 
justifiable attacks must forthwith cease, 
and, when the Russian Admiralty pro- 
fessed its inability to communicate with 
its troublesome corsairs, it was intimated 
that, as in the case of the Peierburg and 
Smolensk, British warships would convey 
the necessary orders. The Russian 
Government acquiesced, and the cloud, 
which at one time began to look rather 
black, passed off. 

We may now turn to a brief review of 
the salient features of the great battle, 
and to a few of the more important les- 
sons to be derived from it. In the first 
place, and above all else, it seems, in 
spite of Admiral Togo's polite repudia- 
tion of marked difference between the 
two fleets, impossible to get away from 
the fact that at every single point, with 
the exception of the number of big guns 
available, the Russian Fleet are shown 
by the result to have been hopelessly out- 



classed. In the first place, their Admiral 
was an inferior, as he was a far less 
experienced, fighting leader ; his strategy 
and tactics were both feeble compared 
with those of Togo, of whom the famous 
American naval critic, Captain Mahan, 
has placed on record a remarkable ap- 
preciation : " His own personal skill and 
sound judgment, now attested and 
matured through a year's experience of 
war, under varying conditions, make it 
probable that in the outlines of his con- 
duct we see manifested the convictions 
reached by a naval officer who, beyond 
the others at the present moment, can 
appreciate with the accuracy of intimate 
acquaintance what are the real possibili- 
ties open to each branch of naval war- 
fare." Which is, surely, tantamount to 
saying that Togo acted as he did because 
he, as the most competent naval oflicer 
living, knew that what he did was right. 
A pedestal, indeed, on which to be set 
by such an authority ! 

The superiority of the Japanese per- 
sonnel, both as regards officers and men, 
is so clearly incontestable, that no com- 
ment on this head is necessary The 
battleworthiness of their ships and the 
homogeneity of their squadrons are shown 
by the result to have more than compen- 
sated the difference in number of iron- 
clad vessels. In the matter of torpedo 
craft and their handling, there was no 
comparison between the two opposing 
forces. Finally, what superiority the 
Russians possessed in the matter of big 
guns was counterbalanced by their in- 
capacity to make goo'd use of them. 
" The Japanese," says the Times, " shot 
so much more accurately than the enemy, 
that their gun-power was trebled and 
even quadrupled by comparison. On 
paper they had sixteen 12 in. guns 
against the Russians' twenty-six. In 
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actual practice the ratio was as 48, or 
even 64, to 26. This greatly superior 
gunnery was supplemented by tactics 
which furnished opportunities for its 
maximum eflficacy. The Japanese vessels 
were again and again in positions that 
enabled them to concentrate their fire on 
special units of the enemy's fleet." 

Before passing to an examination of 
the lessons of the battle, there is one 
point in the above broad statement of 
Japanese superiority which can be em- 
phasised in a most interesting and in- 
structive manner by quotation of a letter, 
a translation of which appeared in the 
Times of June 21st, 1905. The letter is 
one written to a friend by an officer of a 
first-class Japanese torpedo-boat, and, as 
will be seen, was despatched a short time 
before the great battle. It is a human 
document, indeed, and is gloriously in- 
stinct with Bushido, the martial spirit oi 
the Japanese nation. The allusion to 
Admiral Togo at the end is full of 
pleasing significance : — 

" A thousand apologies for my lengthy 
silence. We have been and are still busy, 
busy preparing a royal reception for the 
guests from the Baltic. 

" When we of the Suiraidau (torpedo 
corps) meet ashore, we discuss and often 
wonder if after all the Russians will come 
or will they fail us. Do they know that 
we are ready? To north-west lies the 
harbour of Masampho, to south that of 
Sasebo, while Moji is on our east, and 
here we are waiting, waiting, and waiting 
for the enemy. Will he never come? 

"If you do not hear from me when a 
meeting has taken place, take this as my 
farewell. I do not expect to see you 
again in this life, except perhaps in your 
dreams. When my boat goes down, I 
shall go too, and a Russian ship with 
us. 



" It takes her weight in shells to sink 
a torpedo-boat — it's marvellous how they, 
the shells, do not hit. 

" I have seen, not one, but many tor- 
pedo actions, and I know. With six 
compartments in the boat we ought to be 
able to close in within twenty yards of 
the target before she is sunk. If we hit, 
we shall go down with the Russians ; if 
we are hit the Russians shall come with 
us, for the last man alive will steer the 
spare torpedo in the water. What is life 
but a dream of summer's night? Can 
one choose more glorious an exit than to 
die fighting for one's own country and 
for the Emperor who is a ruler and leader 
to the nation's heart? Does not many a 
worthy man end his life's chapter obscure 
for want of opportunity? Then let us 
uphold the honour and the duty of being 
Japanese. By going down with them we 
shall, in a measure, pay the debt we owe 
for the slaughter of these poor innocent 
peasants. They, too, are fighting for their 
country, so shall Bushi honour Bushi. 
There are more torpedo-boats and tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers than the number of 
ships in the whole fleet of Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky, and if each of them destroys 
or disables one of the enemy's vessels, it 
ought to do. 

" Father Togo, now grey-haired, walks 
quietly to and fro on the bridge of the 
Mikasa, and keeps silence, so all will go 
well. Do you remember the story when 
he went up to Tokio for the first time 
since the commencement of this war? 
Some public school boys were determined 
to unharness the horses off his carriage, 
at the instigation of the Asahi, I believe, 
and themselves draw it up to the gate of 
the Imperial Palace. Well, Father Togo 
got wind of this, and so he sent his Chief- 
of-Staff in the carriage, while he was seen, 
but not recognised, to be quietly walking 
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towards Nijubashi, with his little 
•daughter's hand in his. Will he play 
another trick upon the poor unsuspecting 
Russians when they come? 

" I bid you again farewell. Work, 
work, and work, for the coming Japan 
depends on you young fellows." 

What could the unfortunate Rozh- 
destvensky hope to do with officers 
and men such as his were known to 
be against a navy in which the pre- 
vailing spirit was that which glows so 
warmly in every line of this wonderful 
letter ? 

As to the tactics displayed on this 
momentous occasion, the writer considers 
that the purposes of this work cannot 
be better served than by a brief extract 
from an article entitled " The Japanese 
Trafalgar," contributed by Admiral the 
Hon. Sir E. R. Fremantle to the United- 
Service Magazine for July, 1905. There 
are few, if any, more practical, more ac- 
complished, or more experienced sailors 
living than Sir E. Fremantle, whose de- 
lightful account of ' ' The Navy as I Have 
Known it " (Cassell & Co.) is one of the 
most popular and instructive contempor- 
ary collections of naval memoirs. Speak- 
ing really ex cathedra, Admiral Fremantle 
says : — 

" Togo's ' sheep dog ' tactics, as I have 
seen them called, were certainly bold, but 
they were justified by the result. It is 
doubtful whether any other course of 
action would have achieved such complete 
success, but they could not have been 
safely adopted without the advantage of 
speed, and with a less perfectly trained 
fleet. Rozhdestvensky's formation, on 
the other hand, was essentially faulty, 
and he had set himself an impossible task 
in endeavouring to force his way north, 
in the face of Togo's superior fleet, en- 
cumbered with non-fighting ships. These 



he should have got rid of, either leaving 
them behind till he had disposed of Togo, 
or sending them round Japan to en- 
deavour to reach Vladivostok by the Tsu- 
garu or P^rouse Straits. The mere men- 
tion of these alternatives shows how 
desperate was Rozhdestvensky's position. 
As it was, he fought in an order of sailing 
unsuitable for action in the endeavour to 
protect his non-fighting ships, while com- 
paratively weak protected cruisers appear 
to have been mixed up with the battle- 
ships." 

Sir E. R. Fremantle adds that it is to 
the credit of Admiral Togo that the latter 
so fully appreciated the weakness of his 
adversary, that he was not trammelled by 
any supposed rule of tactics, and that he 
made novel dispositions enabling him to 
reap every advantage, and to make his 
victory complete. An interesting supple- 
ment to this brief but exceedingly prac- 
tical criticism is Captain Mahan's re- 
minder that in- his opening movement Ad- 
miral Togo carried out with singular 
fidelity Nelson's own counsel, " Out- 
manoeuvre a Russian by attacking the 
head of his column, and so induce con- 
fusion." 

Intimately associated with the tactical 
questions in this instance was, of course, 
the matter of speed. Rozhdestvensky 
had so mixed up his ships that, although 
he possessed a very fair number of vessels 
capable of seventeen knots and over, he 
was forced to manoeuvre at a speed which 
allowed his adversary repeatedly to out- 
strip him and cross the bows of his lead- 
ing ship. As to armour, the consensus of 
opinion among naval experts seems to be 
that, in spite of the sinking of the 
Ossliabya, the Alexander III., and the 
Oushakof by gun-fire alone, the battle 
did not even modify the accepted theory 
that the resistance of the right kind of 
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armour is superior to the power of the 
best practicable gun. Even in the case of 
the Ossliabya and the Alexander III. 
there was no reason to beheve that the 
main armour was pierced, and in the case 
of the captured Orel the main armour 
was found to be quite sound. 



Japan, but it would also seem that the 
armoured cruiser, more especially of the 
Nisshin and Kasuga type, vindicated its 
usefulness in a very remarkable way in 
the " Japanese Trafalgar." 

By some it is argued that the torpedo 
operations on the night of May 27th-28th 
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The superior accuracy of heavy guns 
was demonstrated clearly by the results 
attained in this battle, and njuch stress 
is laid by critics on the fact that so little 
real damage was done in the protected 
cruiser action on the 27th. At the same 
time it must be borne in mind that the 
seas were heavy, and that, accordingly, 
the decks of the light cruisers afforded 
particularly unsteady platforms. Speak- 
ing broadly, the view that battleships are 
essential factors in a naval fight is clearly 
illuminated by the Battle of the Sea of 



did much to rehabilitate the reputation of 
that weapon, which had been held by ex- 
perts (see Vol. II. p. 556) to have suffered 
somewhat in the earlier stages of the war. 
A Japanese naval authority intimates that 
the lesson of the battle, as of the whole 
war, is that the utility of torpedo-craft 
depends mainly on the men handling 
them. But Admiral Fremantle in this 
connection would have us remember that 
the torpedo attack on the Russian ships 
in the Tsu-Shima Strait was delivered' 
under every advantage, when the Russian 
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ships had already been badly damag-ed, 
with many of their unprotected guns out 
of action. It may, perhaps, be added 
that the Russians were still further handi- 
capped, since their anxiety to make as 
much progress northwards as possible put 
the use of torpedo nets out of the ques- 
tion. 

At first it was believed that the heavy 
losses of the Russians had been partly 
brought about by the aid of submarines 
and floating mines. But it was subse- 
quently, and authoritatively, declared that 
neither of these agencies was at work in 
the battle. 

As indicating the probable influence of 
this great sea-fight on future naval con- 
struction, the further views of the Japan- 
ese naval authority, whose opinion re- 
specting torpedo-craft has first been 
quoted, are of extreme interest. The fol- 
lowing extract is from a translation which 
appeared in the Japan Mail. The first 
point is that, " in the armament of a 
battleship there should be not only 12 in. 
guns, but also 10 in. and 8 in., with an 
auxiliary equipment of 5 in. pieces. 
Speed, too, must be at least eighteen 
knots, and there should be bunker capac- 
ity to suffice for a long voyage. Every 
battleship should also have armour 
capable fully of resisting an armament 
such as she herself carries, and this means 
that her displacement must be over 16,000 
tons. Further, if the probability of im- 
proved explosives be taken into account, 
the armour demanded to resist them mav 
involve building ships with a displace- 
ment of something like 20,000 tons. 

" Many of these arguments apply to 
armoured cruisers also. When their 
special duties are taken into account as 
well as their certain place in the line of 
battle, they, too, will tend' to become 
larger, probably reaching a displacement 



of 15,000 tons. As to the armament of 
such cruisers, the line now taken in Eng- 
land is to mount two 9 in. guns, but 
probably two 8 in. with strong shields are 
fully as effective. There can be no doubt, 
however, of the inferiority of four 6 in. 
pieces to two 8 in. The cruiser of the 
future will probably have four 10 in. guns 
mounted in turrets fore and aft, with 8 in. 
pieces for auxiliary armament ; the alter- 
native being that the whole should be 
8 in. weapons. There is room for further 
experiment in this direction, but on the 
whole the indications are in favour of a 
.mixed armament of 10 in. and 8 in. 
pieces. What is beyond all question is 
that these cruisers must be capable of 
developing a speed of at last twenty-three 
knots. 

" To come now to the question of pro- 
tected cruisers, there has been much 
learned. Wireless telegraphy was ex- 
pected to dispense with some of the 
functions of cruisers, but wireless tele- 
graphy is shown to have its limitations. 
Protected cruisers remain a necessity. 
The torpedo-destroyer, with its great 
speed, suggests itself as a good scout, 
but its structural weakness and inability 
to face high seas are plain disqualifica- 
tions. The cruiser must to a large extent 
serve as the eyes and ears of the fighting 
squadron and as a commerce destroyer. 
Here the great speed now given to mer- 
chant steamers has to be taken into ac- 
count. There have been many instances 
of failures on the part of cruisers to cap- 
ture merchant steamers, and the lesson is 
that, for scouting as well as commerce- 
destroying, there should be attached to 
every fleet a number of cruisers of from 
3,000 to 4,000 tons displacement, with a 
speed of twenty-five knots at least, some- 
thing of their protection being sacrificed 
if necessary. The Russian cruisers Jem- 
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chug and Izumrud. are approximately suit- 
able types, and what is now wanted is an 
improved form of these vessels. They 
should also be able to steam to great dis- 
tances without recoaling. 

" Concerning torpedo-destroyers, the 
only direction in which improvement 
seems specially desirable is that of sea- 
going capacity." 

Having dealt with the immediate sequel 
to the battle, and with the technical and 
other lessons to be derived from it, the 
writer passes to the broader considera- 
tions involved in the effect of the fight 
upon the minds of the civilised world, 
and also to what may, with sufficient 
accuracy, be termed the historical result. 
The task of collating contemporary ex- 
pressions of opinion in the World's Press 
is greatly simplified by the fact that, 
when the crushing nature of the Russian 
defeat was comprehended, at least nine 
out of every ten of the most influential 
organs in Europe and America did not 
trouble much to investigate causes or as- 
sign blame. The almost universal call 
was for peace, and, although to this ap- 
peal the Tsar for the present lent a deaf 
ear, there is no question that the actual 
end was partly brought about by this 
loudly-voiced conviction that after Rozh- 
destvensky's defeat peace was, in the 
interests not only of Russia, but of the 
whole world, an urgent necessity. 

Especially was this view taken in 
France. A Paris correspondent tells us 
that the cry for peace was far more in- 
sistent in the French capital after the 
Battle of the Sea of Japan than it had 
been after the Battle of Mukden, being 
accompanied by such doubtfully sym- 
pathetic exclamations as, " C'est vrai- 
ment fort, mais ils sont fous ! " M. 
Corn61y, writing in the Siede, discoursed 
on the tendency of " Gouvernemcnis 



d'aventure " to demand unreasonable sac- 
rifices from the nations they rule in order 
to satisfy their own ambitions or secure 
their own existence. He admitted that 
France had suffered in this way, and 
might suffer again. But Russia ought to 
have greater care for her national wel- 
fare, and also, he seemed to hint, for that 
of the friendly and allied nation. ," Now 
that the Russians have been defeated at 
sea, after having been previously van- 
quished on land, it is the duty of their 
Government to conclude peace, and to 
restore the military force of the country." 

In Germany there was not so much 
talk of peace. More conspicuous were 
" prudential considerations and the 
habitual regard paid to the ' Eastern 
Neighbour.'" Yet, the latter notwith- 
standing, at least one German paper, the 
National Zeitung, according to its lights' 
spoke plainly, and showed clearly with 
what seriousness it regarded the definite 
character of the Russian defeat and its 
possible consequences. " We Germans," 
said this important organ, " might wel- 
come a little blood-letting performed upon 
our mighty neighbour, just as it is wel- 
comed by so many thousands of intelli- 
gent Russian patriots, who would gladly 
see the doom of their bureaucracy pro- 
nounced, and the path opened for those 
domestic reforms which are indispensable 
for their country." Nevertheless, "this 
debacle must cause grave anxiety to all 
who believe in the great commercial and 
civilising mission of the white race 
throughout the world. For one moment 
all frontiers and all differences of national- 
ity are abolished, and from the wreck of 
the Russian Armada there arises the 
gigantic conception of the unifying belief 
in our own race, and the common sorrow 
over its defeat." 

But, putting aside Teutonic prudence 
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and ever-present alarmism respecting- the 
Yellow Peril, the g:en€ral note of the con- 
temporary Press was, as has been said, 
quite loudly pacific. Moreover, there 
were other agencies at work in the same 
humane direction, and of these one came 
almost immediately into honourable prom- 
inence. Among the world's greatest men 
in 1905, the President of the United 



dreamer, and strangely unlikely to under- 
estimate the difficulty of such a task as 
that of inducing two belligerents like Rus- 
sia and Japan to shake hands. Yet, 
strong in the conviction that the role of 
peacemaker was one which migl;it suc- 
cessfully be undertaken by the President 
of the Great RepubHc, this extraordinary 
man did not hesitate at this juncture to 
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States, Theodore Roosevelt, who went to 
the White House in 1901 on the death 
of President M'Kinley, and was triumph- 
antly re-elected in 1904, occupied a place 
very near indeed to the top by reason of 
a combination of qualities in which 
strength of purpose, beneficence of 
motive, persistence of effort, and utter 
independence were happily included. 
Himself experienced in the actualities of 
war, and profoundly mindful of the value 
to all civilised countries of international 
peace. President Roosevelt was no 



intervene with proposals which could not 
possibly be, in the first instance, accept- 
able to either of the parties addressed. 

For in Russia it was soon decided that, 
in spite of the crushing effect of the 
Battle of the Sea of Japan, the war 
should go on in the hope of securing a 
success by land sufficient to enable, at 
any rate, satisfactory terms to be secured. 
In Japan, on the other hand, the final dis- 
appearance of Russia's naval chances in 
the Far East had opened up a brilliant 
prospect of further successes, including 
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the capture of Sakhalin and operations 
against Vladivostok. To approach bel- 
ligerents in this frame of mind and thus 
situated appeared to be a futile experi- 
ment. But the " Cov/boy President " did 
it, and on June 8th the following 
" identic despatch " was transmitted by 
him through diplomatic channels to the 
Japanese and Russian Governments : — 

" The President feels that the time has 
come when, in the interest of all man- 
kind, he must endeavour to see if it is not 
possible to bring to an end the terrible 
and lamentable conflict which is now 
being waged. With both Russia and 
Japan the United States has inherited ties 
of friendship and good will. He hopes 
for the prosperity and welfare of each, 
and feels that the progress of the world 
is being set back by the war between 
these two great nations. The President 
accordingly urges the Russian and Japan- 
ese Governments, not only for their own 
sakes, but in the interest of the whole 
ci\'ilised world, to open direct negotia- 
tions for peace with one another. 

" The President suggests that these 
peace negotiations should be conducted 
directly and exclusively between the 
belligerents ; in other words, that there 
may be a meeting of Russian and Jap- 
anese plenipotentiaries or delegates, with- 
out any intermediary, in order to see if it 
is not possible for those representatives 
of the two Powers to agree to terms of 
peace. The President earnestly asks 
that the Russian and Japanese Govern- 
ments do now agree to such a meeting. 

" While the President does not feel 
that any intermediary should be , called 
in in respect to the peace negotiations 
themselves, he is entirely wilhng to do 
what he properly can, if the two Powers 
concerned feel that his services will be of 
aid in arranging the preliminaries as to 



the time and place of the meeting. But 
if these preliminaries can be arranged 
directly between the two Pow'ers or in 
any other way, the President will be glad, 
as his sole purpose is to bring about a 
meeting which the whole civilised world 
will pray may result in peace.'' 

The world at large was not gr'eatly sur- 
prised to hear that this remarkable com- 
munication had met with a diplomatic 
assent, which on the part of Japan was 
frank and unconditional ; on that of Rus- 
sia general and reserved. It was argued 
that the courteous acceptance of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's proposal did not commit 
either side to anything, and that possibly 
Russia, in particular, might be influenced 
by the hope of securing a useful armis- 
tice. But, as the month wore on, it be- 
came clear that at least there was a 
chance that the President's effort might 
have some practical results. To reflect 
at all accurately the varying phases of 
international opinion during this period 
would necessitate a lengthy, if interesting, 
series of references, but for present pur- 
poses it may be briefly said that, gradu- 
ally, the aspect of affairs grew brighter — 
at any rate, as regards the actual holding 
of the proposed Conference. 

In the case of Japan there was no hitch. 
Although the Tokio Press expressed 
grave misgivings as to the genuineness 
of Russia's assent to Mr. Roosevelt's pro- 
posals, the Japanese Government took the 
situation quite seriously, and in due 
course Baron Jutaro Komura, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Takahira, 
Japanese Minister to the United States, 
were appointed Peace Plenipotentiaries, 
and on July 6th the former was received 
in farewell audience by the Mikado in 
view of his approaching departure for 
the scene of the Conference. On this 
day, too, the Mikado issued to the Peace 
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Plenipotentiaries an address, in which, 
after alluding to Mr. Roosevelt's inter- 
vention, he said : — 

" We were compelled, contrary to our 
expectation, to resort to arms, in spite of 
our constant and abiding wish for peace, 
and if, in consequence of the conciliatory 
spirit of our opponent, hostilities could be 
brought to an end nothing would be more 
satisfactory than such a consummation. 
Accordingly, we at once accepted the 
suggestion of the President of the United 
States, and we hereby charge you with 
the mission of negotiating and concluding 
peace. You should devote yourselves 
with all your power to the discharge of 
your mission, and make every effort to 
secure the re-establishment of peace on a 
durable basis." 

Particular interest, it may be remarked, 
was attached to the selection of Baron 
Komura as Senior Japanese Peace Pleni- 
potentiary. This notable diplomat had 
been the predecessor of Mr. Takahira as 
Minister to the United States. Five years 
previously he had left Washington for 
St. Petersburg. After serving awhile at 
the head of the Japanese Legation at the 
Russian capital he was transferred to 
Peking, whence he returned to Tokio as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. In that 
capacity he conducted the negotiations 
which preceded the outbreak of the war, 
and so carefully did he conceal the policy 
of his country that at one time he was 
most harshly criticised by his ardent 
compatriots for his apparent lack of 
backbone. 

The initial attitude of Russia towards 
the proposed Peace Conference was not 
so reassuring as that of Japan. The first 
Plenipotentiary proposed was M. Nelidoff, 
the Russian Ambassador in Paris, a 
nomination which the Japanese openly 
criticised as indicative of a doubtfully 



sincere desire to come to terms. Later, 
the well-known former Minister of 
Justice, M. Muravieff, was actually ap- 
pointed Senior Plenipotentiary in con- 
junction with Baron Rosen. The selection 
of M. Muravieff, again, called forth 
strong objections in St. Petersburg, and 
it was presently stated that his health 
would not permit him to proceed on such 
an exhausting errand. About the middle of 
July the rather startling and very im- 
pressive announcement was made that 
the place of M. Muravieff at the head of 
the Russian Peace Commission would be 
taken by M. de Witte. Then for the 
first time did it seem really possible that 
Russia would enter upon the proposed 
Conference with sincerely pacific views. 
For it was clearly understood that of all 
public men in Russia there was probably 
none better inclined to come to terms than 
M, de Witte, and the fact that the Tsar 
should finally have had recourse' to a 
statesman whose opposition to the 
bureaucracy had brought him into Im- 
perial disfavour was of itself regarded as 
extremely significant. 

M. Sergius de Witte was a man of 
humble origin, the son of a small trades- 
man, and up to 1877 he was a clerk in a 
railroad office. During the war with 
Turkey he came to the front by assisting 
to reduce the confusion on the lines of 
communication, and was rewarded by a 
position in the Government railroad ser- 
vice, subsequently becoming head of the 
Department. Later he was made Finance 
Minister, and did wonderful work in 
establishing a gold standard, introduc- 
ing revenue reforms, and giving an im- 
petus to industrial development generally. 
But in 1903 he essayed the more difficult 
task of constitutional reform, and boldly 
addressed the Tsar on the subject of 
militarism and misgovernment. The 
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bureaucracy joined with the aristocracy in 
combating this dangerous innovator, and 
M. de Witte was compelled to exchange 
his portfolio for a dignified sinecure. 



such as could not fail to have a favour- 
able effect upon, at any rate, the pre- 
liminary discussion. At the same time 
it can hardly be said that the prospect o£ 
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Baron Rosen, the junior Russian 
Plenipotentiary, was, at the time the 
Russo-Japanese War broke out, the Rus- 
sian Minister at Tokio. In that capacity 
he had become extremely popular with 
the Japanese Government and people, and 
when withdrawn in consequence of the 
rupture of negotiations the Japanese bade 
him an affectionate and respectful farewell. 

A very favourable impression was 
created by the final nomination of M. de 
Witte and Baron Rosen as the representa- 
tives of Russia at the Conference, which, 
it was now arranged, should open in 
August at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
one of the oldest settlements in New 
England. It was felt that at least the 
Conference would commence its labours 
in an atmosphere of personal good will 



a favourable conclusion • was anywhere 
regarded with much hopefulness. A 
serious obstacle to any such result was 
afforded by the fact that naturally the 
Japanese were indisposed to permit the 
holding of the Conference to interfere 
seriously with the prosecution of certain 
operations more or less directly arising 
out of their recent grand victory. It is 
understood that President Roosevelt sug- 
gested an armistice, and that some such 
arrangement would have been welcome to 
Russia. But Japan on this point was 
firm, and, as we shall see, proceeded to 
supplement her success in the Tsu-shima 
Strait with an important capture of Rus- 
sian territory, a proceeding which Russia 
warmly, but without the smallest justi- 
fication, reprobated as " improper." 
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But, in spite of this and other difli- 
culties, the fact remained that a Confer- 
ence had been arranged, and that, less 
than two months after Admiral Togo had 
scattered the last naval hopes of Russia 
to the winds, well-chosen representatives 
of the two belligerent nations were on 
their way to discuss, at the urgent in- 
.-■"tance of a friendly Power, the possi- 
bility of a cessation of hostilities. Such 
a fact immediately placed the great sea- 
fight on an entirely different plane. Of 
relative insignificance were the small hap- 



penings immediately subsequent to the 
collision of the two fleets. Of compara- 
tively small moment now were the les- 
sons to be derived from the engagement 
by naval enthusiasts. For, amid the 
smoke and din of that tremendous con- 
flict, one man at least had had the wit 
to discern the possibility that over the sad 
scene of so many wrecked hopes, the 
watery graves of so many gallant sailors, 
the last resting-place of so many noble 
ships, there might soon hover the shining 
wings of the white Angel of Peace.' 
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CELEBRATING THE GREAT NAVAL VICTORY AT KOBE, JAPAN. 

A mimic warship was erected in order to give a touch of realism to the rejoicings. 
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CHAPTER XCVIII. 

INVASION OF SAKHALIN — HISTORICAL NOTE — JAPANESE NAVAL PREPARATIONS — CONQUEST 
OF THE SOUTHERN PORTION — CAMPAIGN IN THE NORTH — AMUR EXPEDITION — 
MOVEMENT AGAINST VLADIVOSTOK — ADVANCE FROM KOREA — A NEW STRONGHOLD. 



THE Japanese were not slow to take 
advantage of the naval supremacy 
so clearly and completely attained by 
their victory in the Tsu-shima Strait. 
For months past it had been expected 
that, sooner or later, the General Staff at 
Tokio would turn its attention to the 
Island of Sakhalin, of which some pre- 
vious mention has been made in this 
work in connection with the destruction 
of the Russian cruiser Novik off 
Korsakovsk (see Chapter LH.). But the 
approach of the Baltic Fleet was a pre- 
occupation sufficiently absorbing to put 
any such side-issues temporarily out of 
the question. Not until Rozhdest- 
vensky's armada had been finally dis- 
posed of did an invasion of Sakhalin 
come into the domain of practical 
politics, and, even then, the presence 
of the few remaining- Russian cruisers at 
Vladivostok rendered it necessary to use 
some caution- in regard to this interest- 
ing and important enterprise. 

It has already been briefly stated that 
Sakhalin was formerly claimed by Japan, 
but that in 1875 she ceded it to Russia 
in exchange for the Kurile Islands. In 
view of the operations about to be de- 
scribed, and of the future status of the 
territory in question, this definition 
must now be somewhat expanded. Up 
to 1853 Sakhalin Island, which lies to the 
north of Yezo, the Northern Island of 
Japan, from which it is separated by the 



Strait of La Perouse, was regarded as un- 
questionably under the sovereignty of 
Japan. That sovereignty, however,- was 
exercised in a rather shadowy fashion, 
the ruling powers in Japan at that period 
having but a very vague idea of the 
actuahties and possibilities connected 
with this, to them, remote corner of the 
Island Empire. 

In 1852 the pushing Russian, Captain 
Nevelskoy, who had been chiefly instru- 
mental in the occupation of the Amur 
district, of which Vladivostok became 
the chief military centre, sent an ex- 
pedition to explore Sakhalin, and in 1853 
he himself circumnavigated it, and 
established . on the , south-west coast at 
Ilinsk a little Russian post consisting of 
half-a-dozen Russiaris only. In 1854 a 
still smaller post was formed on the 
south-east coast, at a place called, after 
the famous Governor of Eastern Siberia, 
Muraviesk. On the strength of these 
two puny settlements Russia began 
gradually to assert herself in regard to 
Sakhalin until, to make a long story 
short, she found herself able, in 1875, 
to jockey Japan out of the island alto- 
gether. Henceforth Sakhalin was to be 
regarded purely as Russian territory, and 
ail that Japan received as compensation 
was a recognition of her right to the 
Kurile Islands, lying to the north-east of 
Yezo. 

It soon became apparent that Russia, 
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in this unscrupulous fashion, had laid 
hands on a very useful and valuable pro- 
perty. Not only was the island strategi- 
cally important in view of the occupation 
of the Amur district, but its fisheries 
were exceedingly productive, and in the 
interior there were signs of immense 
mineral wealth. The island, it should 
be stated, is nearly 700 miles long and 
from 20 to about no miles broad, and 
it has an area nearly equal to that of 
. Ceylon. Under Russian rule the two 
chief settlements were I'Corsakovsk in the 
south, and Port Alexandrovsk, the capi- 
tal, which lies on the west coast about 
300 miles further north and a little to the 
south-east of another Alexandrovsk- on 
the mainland, of which Mr. John Foster 
Fraser gives an interesting description in 
his " Real Siberia." At the beginning 
of 1905 there were about 33,000 in- 
habitants on the island, of whom about 
29,000 were Russians, many of them 
political convicts, the remainder being 
mostly Ainu aborigines. 

Reverting to the Japanese operations 
against the island, these commenced on 
June 24th with the swift embarkation 
on a fleet of transports at Yokohama of a 
division of all arms under the command 
of Lieutenant-General Haraguchi. The 
Japanese authorities were silent as to the 
object of the expedition, and more than 
a fortnight elapsed before it was known 
that ten transports, with an escort of 
two ■ battleships, seven cruisers, three 
gunboats, and thirty-six torpedo craft, 
under command of Admiral Kataoka, 
had appeared off KorsaKOvsk, and com- 
menced a smart little campaign of 
invasion. 

The preliminary operations were naval. 
It had been expected that the Russians, 
in anticipation of a movement against 
Sakhalin, would mine Aniwa Bay, in 



the north-east corner of which Korsa- 
kovsk is situated. With the vessels still 
remaining at their disposal at Vladi- 
vostok this was a precaution which the 
Russians might well have taken, and 
must be blamed for neglecting. Taking 
it for granted that the Russians had not 
failed to prepare a welcome of this kind, 
the Japanese went about the business of 
landing very cautiously and methodi- 
cally. The landing-place they had 
selected was a point about fourteen miles 
to the south-east of Sakhalin, and, on the 
arrival of the expedition, on July 7th, at 
the entrance to Aniwa Bay, destroyers 
and torpedo-boats were told off at dawn 
to drag for mines. No mines having 
been found, a naval detachment landed, 
and promptly raised the Japanese flag on 
a predetermined position. At noon the 
disembarkation of the troops commenced, 
and, as soon as they were landed, the 
'soldiers relieved the naval detachment in 
the occupation of the position. No re- 
sistance was encountered, and no mishap 
occurred. 

Meanwhile some of the warships en- 
gaged in mine-clearing operations had 
approached Korsakovsk and come under 
the fire of a Russian fort to the south 
of that place, on which a few guns 
taken from the sunk Novik had been 
mounted. The Russian gunners scored 
no hits, and the sweeping was satis- 
factorily completed, Korsakovsk being 
thus placed at the mercy of the Japanese 
warship squadron. Further naval co- 
operation, however, had been rendered 
almost superfluous by the brisk procedure 
of the military contingerit. Pushing for- 
ward from their original position, the 
troops occupied first another position 
overlooking Korsakovsk, and then the 
town itself. For the small Russian gar- 
rison had quickly perceived the futility of 
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a resistance at this point. Their little 
forts had been silenced by the enemy's 
warships, and. they did not. wait to be 
rushed by Haraguchi's soldiers. Setting 
fire to the settlement, and abandoning 
four guns, they withdrew a few miles 
northward to Soroyofka. On the morn- 
ing of July 8th the Japanese advanced 
from Korsakovsk and drove the Russians 
from Soroyofka to Vladimirofka. By 
the loth the latter place and the adjacent 
region were in the hands of the 
Japanese, the Russians having retired to 
Daline, some forty miles to the north 
of Korsakovsk, where, under Colonel 
Alexeieff, they prepared to offer an 
obstinate resistance. 

There was some very stiff fighting at 
Daline on July nth and 12th. The 
Russian force consisted of about 500 
regulars, with perhaps twice as many 
volunteers. These occupied a strongly 
fortified position further defended by six 
12-centimetre guns, six 4-centimetre. 
eight quick-firers, and about a dozen 
machine guns. Evidently with the 
assistance of the very best information, 
the Tokio Correspondent of the Times 
gives an admirably succinct account of 
the operation and its immediate result. 
" Great difficulties," he says, " were ex- 
perienced by the invaders in bringing 
any considerable force into the fighting 
line, for the country is covered with dense 
forests which for centuries have not 
heard the sound of an axe. Trees, known 
in Japan as Ezomatsu (£zo pine), grow to 
a diameter of four feet to five feet, and 
their intervals are covered so thickly with 
undergrowth that men can scarcely force 
a path. The Japanese had three bat- 
talions in action, and their strategy was 
to envelop the enemy on both flanks. A 
heavy bombardment preceded the onset, 
but did not seriously injure the Russian 



entrenchments ; for when, at 1.40 a.m., 
on the 1 2th, the Japanese made one of 
the night rushes so much affected by 
them and generally so successful, they 
found the outer line of breastworks vir- 
tually intact. It was carried neverthe- 
less ; but further advance was checked 
by the fire of the Russians, a fire so 
withering that forty men out of fifty who 
led the assault were shot down. Only 
when a battalion had forced its way 
through the forest to a position whence, 
the entrenchments could be enfiladed did 
the enemy abandon his lines, leaving 
many killed, wounded, and prisoners, as 
well as four field-pieces and one machine- 
gun. 

" Not yet, however, did he reconcik 
himself to complete defeat. Some 200 
of his men took refuge in the forest, 
and hotly engaged a company of 
Japanese infantry before finally retreat- 
ing with the further loss of two field- 
guns. Four days later Colonel Alexeieff, 
who commanded the Korsakovsk district, 
came to the Japanese lines and sur- 
rendered with 200 of his men, bringing 
the number of prisoners to 407, inde- 
pendently of the wounded. The Governor 
of Korsakovsk and the civil officials and 
their families, 163 in all, including 27 
women and 35 children, were quickly sent 
by steamer to Awomorice and then by 
train to Yokohama, where they were 
handed over to the French Consul, in 
accordance with the rule observed by the 
Japanese throughout the war — namely, 
not to subject non-combatants to any 
avoidable inconvenience." 

In this engagement the Japanese had 
about 70 killed and wounded, the Russian 
loss being more than twice as great. 
Among the Japanese killed was a brilliant 
officer. Major Nishikubo, who led the- 
attack at dawn. 
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The victory at Daline virtually g-avc 
the Japanese control of the southern por- 
tion of Sakhalin, but the conquest of 
even , this part of the island was not 
absolutely c completed ■ until the end of 
August. ' Remnants of the Russians had 
established, themselves at various points, 
and, owing: to the difficult nature of the 
country,' it was found extremely trouble- 
some: to bring therri. to book. On August 
loth : one such detachmeht which had 
occupied : the ', Yunaicha Inlet, twenty 
miles, east' of Kors'akov'sk, was success- 
fully I' tackled by means of combined 
navaf arid military operations. A flotilla 
of pinnaces entered the inlet in the early 
morning, while troops worked round the 
eastern shore. After two hours' cannon- 
ade the enemy surrendered,, to the number 
of 123. Again, on the 30th, a Japanese 
force, .after much hardship,, drove the 
Russians; to the mouth of the Naibuchi 
River, ■ some 60 miles north of Korsa- 
kovsk, and completely routed them after 
five hours' hard fighting. The Japanese 
casualties were seven killed and wounded. 
The Russians had 130 killed. 

On July 24th operations were com- 
menced with a view to the conque^st of the 
northern portion of Sakhalin Island. 
Mention has already been made of 
Alexaridrovsk, the capital of Sakhalin, 
which' isa town of 400 houses and 2,qoo 
inhabitants, the residence of the Gover- 
nor, Lietitenant-General Liapunoff, and a 
cable' station. On July 23rd a Japanese 
squadron- was sighted off Alexandrovsk, 
and by evening on the following day the 
town was in Japanese occupation. 

The operations were ' very similar to 
those: at Korsakovsk as regards the drag- 
ging: for mines and the preliminary na^al 
landing' followed by military occupation. 
But: in; the case of . Alexandrovsk three 
points were, simultaneously attacked on 



the 24th — the sea-front at Alexandrovsk 
itself, Alkova, a port thirteen miles to the 
north, and Mugati, another port seven 
miles to the north of Alkova. The 
sharpest resistance was encountered at 
Alkova, where the Russians, to the num- 
ber of '2,000, were waiting in an en- 
trenched position. The guns of the 
Japanese warships soon rendered the 
entrenchments untenable, and a few hours 
later a Japanese military force drove the 
Russians, into the interior. Meanwhile, 
at Mugati another party had landed and 
captured 40,000 tons of coal, while a third 
force had taken; possession of the wharf 
at'.AIexaridrov'sk, frustrating several Rus- 
sian attacks and attempts to burn it. 
About seven in the evening of the 24th, 
the Alkova force, having pursued the 
enemy for a short distance into the in- 
terior, occupied a line covering its land- 
ing place, and then marched on Alexan- 
drovsk, which was promptly occupied, 
the Russians retiring to a redoubt east of 
the town, from which they were driven 
the following morning. On the 25th, 
too, the town of Dui, lying four or five 
miles to the south of Alexandrovsk, and 
containing about 1,000 houses, was occu- 
pied in time to save it from being burned 
by the Russians. 

It is very characteristic of Japanese 
thoroughness and caution that, while this 
combined movement against Alexan- 
drovsk was taking place, attention was 
being paid to the opposite mainland. In 
the early afternoon of July 24th a Japan- 
ese squadron proceeded to Castries Bay, 
occupied the Krestacamp lighthouse, and 
hoisted the Japanese flag, with a view 
rather, it would seem, to cutting the 
communication between Sakhalin and 
the mainland than with an idea of 
obtaining for the present a foot- 
hold on the latter. Still, as the 
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first landing- on what was indisputably 
Russian mainland, the operation has 
some particular interest, a little height- 
ened for British readers since Castries 
Bay was the scene of an interesting', if 
unsucc€ssful, Britislt na\al performance 
in 1855. 

After evacuating- A1ko\ a, Mugati, Dui, 
and Alexandrovsk, the Russians retired 
some forty miles into the interior to 
Rykoff, where once more thev prepared 
to offer an 
obstinate re- 
sistance. Their 
force 1-1 u n-i- 
bered 5,000, 
with eight 
field and foiu- 
machine guns. 
The Japanese 
had followed 
quickly on the 
heels of the 
fugitives from 
the coast, and 
had wisely 
taken steps 
to prevent a 
further retreat 
into the diffi- 
cult countr)- 
to the north 
of the island. 
To this end 
they had dis- 
patched the 

Alkova force to the i-iortl-i of RykofF, 
while the troops from Alexandrovsk 
marched direct 01-1 the place fron-i the 
west. With the Alkova force were 
several squadrons of cavalr)-, and sc 
smartl}' was this pl;in of cutting the line 
of retreat carried out that the Japai-iese 
horsemen rode down upon Rykoff from 
the north on the evening- of the iTith. 




The place, howe\'er, was too strongl}- 
held to pern-lit of its capture b\- a coup 
dc maul of this kind, and, nioreo\er, the 
hilly country to the west of the town 
known as \\'eidernikovsky m as also occu- 
pied in force. Accordinglv the attack 
\\-as deferred until 3 a.m. on the 27th, 
when the whole of the Alkova force burst 
into Rykoff and, after a fierce house-to- 
house fight, cleared the place of its de- 
fenders by 8.30 a.n-i. Meanwhile the 

Russians on 
the Weiderni- 
kovsky high- 
lands had at 
first n-iade a 
vigorous stand 
against the 
Alexandrovsk 
force advanc- 
ing from the 
west, and had 
inflicted on it 
some loss b)' 
means of an 
ingenious ar- 
rangement of 
d u m m y and 
masked bat- 
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teries. Think- 
ing they had 
silenced the 
forn-ier, the 
Japanese ad- 
vanced, to be 
received with 
a hot fire from hidden guns. How- 
ever, the pressure \vas too great, and 
during- the night of the 2(ith-27th this 
position -\\-as also abandoned, the Rus- 
sians flving southwards to Paleo. Here 
their rearguard, 800 strong, was over- 
taken by the pursuing Japanese, and 
practically annihilated, 200 being killed 
and 500 surrendering. 
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On the morning- of the 28th the Rus- and delivered a despatch from Lieutenant- 



sians were again overtalcen by the Japan- 
ese cavalry and severely handled, losing 
two field-guns and many rifles. The re- 
mainder of the 

operation is best 
described in tlie 
words of the 




General Liapunoff, Military Governor of 
Sakhalin. It was a brief document. 
The general merely said that, being 
devoid of all means of caring for 

his wounded, feelings of humanity 
compelled him to solicit a cessa- 
tion of fighting. The Japanese 
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Times correspondent at Tokio. " On 
the following morning (29th) the pursuit 
was resumed, and the Russians being 
forced past Tauran (25 miles from 
Rykoff), continued their flight for 
another 25 miles, halting finally at 
Onoru. This long pursuit, which may 
be said to have begun on the 24th and 
lasted with little intermission until the 
29th, was now to end finally. The Rus- 
sians found themselves in a desperate 
plight. They had still ample stores of 
provisions and ammunition, but their 
wounded were suffering terribly, and to 
continue the flight would be to enter a 
zone of still greater danger. At 5 a.m. 
on the 30th an officer with a flag of truce 
rode into the Japanese lines at Tauran 



commander replied nearly as curtly. 
He prescribed two conditions — first, 
that all material of war and all Govern- 
ment property should be handed over 
as it existed ; and, secondly, that all 
the archives of the military and civil ad- 
ministration should be given up. If 
these terms were accepted by 10 p.m. on 
the following day (31st), the fighting 
should end ; if not, it should recommence 
immediately. 

" By this time the Japanese van was at 
Hamdasa, five miles north of Onoru. 
There Colonel Dubitch arrived on the 
31st, bringing unqualified acceptance of 
the Japanese terms ; and subsequently 
General Liapunoff, 70 officers, and 3,200 
rank and file came in and surrendered. 
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The whole campaign had occupied seven 
days, and the distance traversed in the 
fighting had been about 100 miles. It 
was certainly a record operation in point 
of speed, and the use of cavalry as 
mounted infantry distinguished it from 
other chapters in the war's history." 

Thus ended the conquest of Sakhalin, 
and certainly, from the naval and military 
standpoints, nothing could have been 
more brilliantly conclusive. At first it 
seemed that the political result would be 
equally definite, since the Japanese^ lost 
no time in asserting their control over 
the island, and making arrangements for 
the civil administration and the regula- 
tion of the fisheries. But the future of 
Sakhalin was to be one of the surprises 



of this most surprising war, and practi- 
cally the whole of what had been effected 
in the northern part of the island in the 
eventful week which ended on J.uly 31 si 
was to be nullified by a very remarkable 
diplomatic process to be described here- 
after. None the' less, the story of. the 
Sakhalin expedition is one of extreme in- 
terest and instructiveness, and, for its 
size, the campaign is perhaps as perfect 
an example of naval and military co- 
operation as can possibly be quoted. 

In continuation of the excellent work 
he had done in connection with the Sak- 
halin expedition. Admiral Kataoka now 
proceeded to extend the performances of 
his fleet in several interesting directions. 
Squadrons were detached for operations 
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on the Okhotsk and Kamchatka coasts, 
and on August 13th a Russian transport 
was captured in the harbour of Petro- 
pavlosk. Four days later a Japanese 
squadron entered the harbour of Okhotsk, 
and carried off some rifles and ammuni- 
tion. Even more significant than these 
instances of the freedom of action now 
enjoyed by the winners of the battle of 
the Sea of Japan was a striking naval 
dehionstration at the mouth of the Amur, 
where the highly important Russian town 
of -Nikolaievsk is situated. The result of 
the peace negotiations deprives this move- 
ment of much of the interest which would 
unquestionably .have been attached to it 
had hostilities been allowed to continue for 
■another three months. But no record of 
the war would be complete without a 
passing glance at a development clearly 
intended by the Japanese to form an 
.entirely new phase of the operations both 
by sea and land. 

For at this point we begin to see the 
Japanese plans of operations against the 
Amur district in general, and Vladivostok 
in particular, taking shape in very im- 
pressive fashion. Roughly speaking, it 
would appear that this plan was based 
on a process of envelopment even more 
precise and comprehensive than those 
formulated for the benefit of the Russians 
at Port Arthur, Liao-yang, and Mukden 
respectively. What was evidently fore- 
shadowed was the subjection of Vladi- 
vostok to combined pressure not only 
from the sea, but from forces operating 
from the north, west, and south simul- 
taneously. The northern attack would 
presumably have been preceded by the 
occupation of Nikolaievsk and Khaba- 
rovsk ; that from the west would have 
been delivered by a force detached from 
•Oyama's main army ; while the pressure 
Jrom the south would, of course, have 



been supplied by troops which already, 
for some months, had been moving up 
from Korea. 

As to the Amur expedition, it is un- 
necessary to speculate further. The pos- 
sibility of a movement on the part of one 
of Oyama's armies against Vladivostok 
is another matter which does not call for 
detailed treatment here, since the move- 
ment in question was only beginning to 
be apparent when the peace negotiations 
nipped in the bud even such conjectures 
as the continued secrecy surrounding the 
Japanese dispositions allowed. But the 
advance on Vladivostok from the south 
was more plainly indicated, and had, in- 
deed, been in more or less active progress 
for four or five months past. 

The Japanese forces in Korea had since 
October, 1904, been under the command 
of General Hasegawa, formerly com- 
manding the Imperial Guards Division. 
One of General Hasegawa's first acts on 
taking over his post was to issue a pro- 
clamation placing under military govern- 
ment the whole province of Ham-y^ng, 
where the Cossacks had been raiding for 
some time past, and in the spring of 
1905 the Japanese commander appears 
to have concentrated in the northern por- 
tion of Korea an army amply large 
enough to deal with the 30,000 Rus- 
sians said to be distributed in the space 
between the Tumen River and Vladi- 
vostok. For a time the Japanese were 
content to hold the country to the south 
of the Tumen in sufficient strength to 
preclude any attempt on the part of the 
Russians to carry out their old idea of 
making a diversion by means of a great 
raid into Korea. But, after the destruc- 
tion of the Baltic; Fleet, a forward policy 
was adopted and a steady advance com- 
menced. This operation had reached a 
very interesting stage, and a sharp 
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collision on a large scale seemed 
imminent, , when the peace negotia- 
tions robbed Japan in this, as in 
several other quarters, of the fruits of 
much elaborate and thoughtful prepara- 
tion. The fighting in Korea, it may be 
remembered, continued imtil the first 
■week in September, the latest happening 
recorded being a small success admitted 
by General Linievitch to have been scored 
by the Japanese on September 3rd. 

As regards communications by sea, an 
effort had been made by the Japanese 
early in 1905 to establish a blockade of 
Vladivostok, and during February there 
were many seizures of vessels attempting 
to run coal and other contraband into the 
Golden Horn. But, as the Baltic Fleet 
approached, the blockade seems to have 
been somewhat relaxed, doubtless owing 
to Admiral Togo's anxiety to have as 
many cruisers as possible at his disposal 
for scouting purposes. Moreover, when 
the ice disappears, the maintenance of a 
blockade of a place like Vladivostok pre- 
sents, as has been previously explained, 
peculiar difficulties. At the time of the 
great battle of the Sea of Japan, no par- 
ticular effort seems to have been made to 
block the actual entrances to the harbour, 
and the fugitive Russian cruiser Almaz 
experienced no difficulty in making the 
port. 

The Russians were under no illusions 
as to the probable fate of Vladivostok, 
assuming that the war continued to run 
its course. As soon as Port Arthur had 
fallen, renewed efforts were made to 
render Vladivostok a still more difficult 
stronghold, and no precaution appears to 
have been omitted in the way of fortifica- 
tion, equipment, and provisioning. About 
the middle^of February, igo5,_the fortress 
was declared to be in a .siate of siege, 
and the acting commandant was invested 



with all the powers of a Commander-in- 
Chief as regards the civil population. In 
March it was announced that six sub- 
marines had either reached or were on the 
point of reaching Vladivostok. In April 
a sensational telegram received at St. 
Petersburg- arjnounced that five Japanese 
officers disguised as navvies had been 
caught photographing the defences, and 
had been summarily hanged. Cold com- 
fort, however, must have been afforded 
by the latter proceeding, since documents 
found in the possession of the spies 
showed that they had already sent full 
information as to the defences to Tokio. 

In May, a reconnaissance with torpedo 
craft was made by Captain Baron Raden, 
who succeeded in capturing a couple of 
Japanese schooners. Later in the month, 
Admiral Birileff was posted to the com- 
mand of the Russian naval force in the 
Pacific, with headquarters at Vladivostok 
(see page 133 of the present volume), but 
the result of the Battle of the Sea of 
Japan naturally put an abrupt end to any 
hopes that may have arisen from this 
appointment. After that decisive sea- 
fight the defence of Vladivostok became 
almost entirely a military question, and 
on July 25th an Order of the Day was 
issued by General Linievitch subordinat- 
ing " all the naval crews and the other 
men employed in the navy yards, includ- 
ing detachments from certain cruisers," 
to the military commandant. A little 
later, in view of irnminent isolation, mar- 
tial law was proclaimed, and the bulk of 
the civilian population left Vladivostok 
hurriedly for Blagovestchensk and 
Khabarobsk. 

Some interesting details are available 
of the state of the Vladivostok fortifica- 
tions towards the end of August, 1905. 
By this time, after eighteen months' 
work, the fortress had completely 
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changed its aspect. It was surrounded 
by a triple line of works, and at certain 
important spots there were four lines of 
defence, the exterior line being carried to 
a distance of eight and a half miles from 
the town in order to protect the latter 
from bombardment. The islands to the 
south had been carefully fortified, and five 
important forts had been constructed to 
the north. The total strength of the 
troops available for the defence was 
reckoned at 85,000 men ; there were re- 
ported to be 2,000 guns in the place, 
each with 1,000 rounds ; there were 



400,000,000 rifle cartridges in store ; and 
the food supply was sufficient to last two 
years. 

Seldom in history has peace intervened 
to frustrate more deliberate and com- 
prehensive preparations for attack on the 
one side and defence on the other, and, 
putting considerations of humanity out of 
the question, there is little doubt that, if 
these tremendous efforts had in due 
course been put to the practical test, some 
warlike lessons might have been learnt of 
far greater value than the few afforded by 
the fall of Port Arthur itself. 




GENERAL ANDREEF. 

Commander-in-Chief at Vladivostok, 
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CHAPTER XCIX. 



THE POST-TIE-LING OPERATIONS — KUROFATKIN AND IJNI^VITCH — GEOGRAPHICAL CON- 
DITIONS — THE JAPANESE PLAN — DESULTORY FIGHTING — AN ANNIVERSARY— MINO R 
ENGAGEMENTS — INFLUENCE OF THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 



THE operations in Manchuria subse- 
quent to ■ the occupation of Tie- 
Hng- constitute rather a strange mix- 
ture of conflicting attributes. From 
several standpoints they are extremely 
interesting, so much so, indeed, that the 
situation led up to promised to be in the 
highest degree dramatic. Geographic- 
ally, strategically, and humanly speak- 
ing, the position was full of attractive 
points, and, though the proceedings were 
of a rather dragged-out description, 
there is nothing in the previous history 
of the war more calculated to arrest 
attention than the prospect at one time 
revealed of a combined envelopment 
of Harbin and an isolation of Vladi- 
vostok. 

But such a thrilling termination to the 
last act of the drama was not to be. 
The closing movements on the warHke 
stage were to be checked by diplomatic 
intervention, resulting, as we shall see, 
in the lowering of the curtain somewhat 
unexpectedly on a peaceful tableau. In 
these circumstances the operations in 
Manchuria from the fall of Tie-ling to 
the end of the war naturally lose the 
greater part of their interest for all but 
the professional student, and a long story 
of intermittent fighting, extending over 
nearly six months, may be conveniently, 
and Avith fair regard for historical pro- 
priety, compressed within the limits of 
one short chapter. 



In Chapter XCIII. we left the Jap- 
anese pursuing the Russians north- 
ward from Tie-ling, and mention was 
made of the fact that, as one result of the 
Battle of Mukden, Kuropatkin was de- 
prived of the chief command of the Rus- 
sian troops in the Far East, General 
Linievitch being appointed by the Tsar 
to take his place. A few interesting 
details concerning this remarkable supei'- 
session may now be added in view of the 
close connection between the strategy of 
the remaining months of the war and the 
changed personality of the Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Of the unfortunate Kuropatkin it is 
sufficient to say that, having conducted 
the retirement beyond Tie-ling to what 
he considered to be a secure position for 
his retreating army, he left the front for 
Harbin, whence it was understood that 
he was proceeding to St. Petersburg. 
It is said that the Tsar at first refused 
Kuropatkin 's request to be allowed to 
remain, like Canrobert in the Crimea, in 
a subordinate position with the field 
army, but that at the instance of General 
Lini6vitch he relented, and allowed Kuro- 
patkin to retrace his steps from Harbin, 
and to take up forthwith the command of 
the First Army, which Linidvitch had 
now vacated. It is pleasant to be able 
to add that, both on his departure from 
Harbin and his return to headquarters, 
Kuropatkin received a notable ovation 
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from the soldiers whom he had led with 
such doubtful success, but who were still 
able to appreciate his real worth. 

Of "Papa" Linievitch, the " Man- 
churian Wolf," now at the height of his 
ambition as Commander-in-Chief, some 
details have been previously given. Un- 
fortunately, in some respects, the period 
about to be described did not afford any 
sort of conclusive proof as to whether the 
substitution of this " Soldiers' General " 
for a man of Kuropatkin's calibre was 
justified. To the majority of expert 
critics it will probably appear that, if the 
war had run its course, there is every 
likelihood that Linievitch would have met 
with disaster even more comprehensive 
and far more decisive than that which 
overtook his predecessor. There was 
nothing in his strategy, or in such 
tactical dispositions as arose out of it, to 
induce the belief that Linievitch, any 
more than Kuropatkin, would be able to 
cope with a system of envelopment which 
the Japanese would now have carried out 
with largely augmented forces. On the 
other hand, it stands to the older Gene- 
ral's credit that lie not only succeeded in 
pulling together the Russian armies after 
a highly demoralising retreat, but that 
for several months he maintained a bold 
front without any such reverse as that 
which Kuropatkin encountered in the 
Battle of the Sha-ho, or any such un- 
toward complication as that which led to 
the serious fiasco of Hei-kou-tai. For 
the rest, a not unpleasing central figure 
in this last stage of the land fighting is 
provided by the venerable Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief, whose soldierly jest 
about the lameness that hindered his 
movement in any but a forward direction^ 
links him with another veteran — good old 
" immer vorwarts " Blucher — whom this 
country holds in grateful recollection. 



Turning from these personal details, 
it is necessary to devote some little atten- 
tion to the geographical conditions under 
which the Russian retreat from Tie-ling, 
and the subsequent operations of both 
armies, were conducted. As in the case 
of the immediate sequel to the Battle of 
Mukden, the best authority on the 
topography of the region in question is 
an anonymous correspondent of the 
Times, who has evidently traversed it 
with a seeing eye. From him vve learn 
that, on leaving Tie-ling, the .Russians 
had to struggle through the Kai-yuan 
Plain, which is thirty miles from south to 
north, and widens from less than three 
miles at Tie-ling to about twenty at its 
northern end. 

K^ai-yuan City stands in the centre of 
the widest part, twenty-three miles from 
Tie-ling. Northward of Kai-yuan the 
ground rises rapidly into the central 
table-lands. The railway winds up into 
these, and then follows the lower sec- 
tions to Chang-tu station, which lies tea 
miles east of the town of the same name. 
The latter is a place of importance, 
having some 20,000 inhabitants. The 
railway from Chang-tu passes through a 
well-cultivated region until, at a hundred 
miles from Tie-ling, the large station and 
engine works of Gun-tzu-ling , (variously 
spelt Kun-tu-leng and Kunjulin) are 
reached. 

To the west of the railway hereabouts 
lies Feng-wa (or Mai-mai-kai), a very im- 
portant trading and grain centre, through 
which runs an important road southward 
to Chang-tu and Kai-yuan, and northward 
to Chang-chun. The latter lies in the 
midst of a beautiful undulating country, 
through which the railway, leaving 
Chang-chun on the right, runs up in a 
north-easterly direction to Harbin. This 
region is described as one of magnificent 
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under high-class cultivation. " Farm- 
steads dot the country, hidden in groves 
of trees, and all along the main roads are 
towns, villages, and huge caravanserais. 
. . , The farmers have large numbers 
of sturdy mules and ponies, with strong 
carts built for carrying merchandise great 
distances. North of Kai-yuan one rarely 
sees the .mixed teams of donkeys and 
cows common in the Liao Plain." These 
details are of interest and importance, as 
indicating the fact that during the last 
stage of the land fighting the Russian 
army was operating in by no means an 
inhospitable or unproductive country. 
Leaving the railway and the parts ad- 
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jacent, and returning to Tie-ling, we have 
to take note of two " mandarin roads," 
which are quite apart from the trade 
route described above as running between 



lies away to the west of the rail, and leads 
from Peking to Petune on the Sungari, 
about loo miles west of Harbin. The 
other mandarin road, with which we are 
more immediately concerned, leads from 
Ti^-ling past Kai-yuan, through I-tung 
to Kirin, some 240 miles north-east of 
Tie-ling. " This has for ages been an 
important military route, and the road is 
fairly good and passable at all seasons, 
with several rivers of fine water, all easily 
fordable. Kirin is a very important 
place, with stores of grain, a fine 
modern arsenal and powder mills, 
easily accessible coalfields, and an un- 
limited fuel supply." Enormous rafts 
come here from the forests 
higher up the Sungari,. and 
Harbin is almost entirely 
supplied with timber and 
fuel from Kirin City. The 
surrounding hills .... 
are admirable for defence." 
From Kirin, roads run in a 
north-westerly direction to 
Chang-chun, and westward, 
through Omoso, to Vladi- 
vostok. During the winter 
of 1904-5, moreover, the 
Russians had connected 
Kirin with the Manchurian 
Railway by a rough field 
line joining the latter a little 
north of Chang-chun. 

If the reader will keep in 

mind the foregoing details 

when studying the map, and 

will further pay attention to" 

the course of the Sungari 

River, he will be able to 

grasp the significance of the operations 

subsequent to the fall of Tie-ling with 

very little difficulty. In particular he 

will understand at once why it was im- 
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CARRIAGES LEFT AFTER A RETREAT. 

possible for the Japanese to 
follow up their victory at 
Mukden bv an immedi- 
ate advance upon Har- 
bin, ha\'ing' in view the 
withdrawal of the Russian 
forces to a country in 
many respects favourable for de- 
fence, and sufficiently productive to 
furnish large quantities of supplies. 
Quite apart from the bare chance that 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky's approaching 
squadron might succeed in wresting from 
Admiral Togo the command of the sea, 
and so render further penetration into 
Manchuria a rather risky proceeding, the 
maintenance of a resolute front by the 
Russians in the region to the south of 
Chang-chun and Kiri'n could not but 
necessitate considerable caution on the 
part of the Japanese, for whom the war 
was now beginning to assume a totally 
new aspect. 



The first thing to remember in con- 
nection with the post-Mukden stage of 
the operations on land is this : The 
Japanese had twice endeavoured to com- 
pass the annihilation of the Russian 
forces by envelopment, and on both occa- 
sions had failed to accomplish their ob- 
ject. Obviously this was not the result 
of careless strategy or of want of energy 
and capacity on the part of either the 
Japanese leaders or their men. The 
simple fact was, that the armies ' of 
Oyama, large, magnificently constituted, 
and splendidly mobile as they were, had 
positively not been big enough to en- 
close the not very inferior armies of 
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Kuropatkin, and, unless a different result 
could be secured with the forces hence- 
forth under the command of Linievitch, 
much of the vitality of Japan would be 
expended in fruitless effort. For merely 
to beat the Russians without inflicting on 
them a really paralysing blow, would be 
to play the Russian game of letting things 
go on until the victor in the first stages 
of the conflict should become exhausted. 

Accordingly, after the occupation of 
Tie-ling, the Japanese pursued the Rus- 
sians first to Kai-yuan and then to Chang- 
tu, and, having made good their foothold 
in these places, sat down to prepare for 
another operation on a scale still vaster 
than any on which they had worked 
hitherto. They had now to provide for the 
envelopment of a force by no means dis- 
advantageously based on Harbin itself, 
and with this performance, assuming 
that Togo satisfactorily accounted for the 
bulk of Admiral Rozhdestvensky's fleet, 
the movement against Vladivostok, which 
was foreshadowed in the last chapter, 
would have to be combined. 

For this tremendous operation, Japan 
had now no fewer than six armies avail- 
able. On the extreme left was the army 
of Port Arthur, numerically the Fourth 
Army, under Nogi. Next came the 
Second Army, under Oku ; then the Third 
Army, under Nozu ; and the First Army, 
under Kuroki. Away on the Japanese 
right, and working up from the Shin-king 
district — Shin-king is about 60 miles 
east of Mukden — upon Kirin was the 
Army of the Yalu (Fifth Army), under 
KaWamura, and, concentrating in the 
north of Korea, preparatory to a move 
across the Tumen on Vladivostok, was. 
a Sixth Army under Lieutenant-General 
Baron Hasegawa. In the last chapter 
we saw indications of an expeditionary 
force to be landed at the mouth of the 



Amur, which might ultimately have de- 
veloped into a Seventh Army for opera- 
tions against Vladivostok from the 
north, as a sequel to the Sakhalin Ex- 
pedition. 

Even apart from these two supplemen- 
tary movements last mentioned, the 
Japanese dispositions were sufficiently 
imposing, and their impressiveness was 
soon to be vastly increased by the rapid 
and copious process of reinforcement 
adopted after the Battle of Mukden. 
Thanks to the indefatigable energy dis- 
played at home in drilling recruits 
throughout the winter, Japan's armies in 
the field were soon to rise to a total of 
some 700,000 men ; while, towards the end 
of the last phase, she must have been 
able to dispose of something very nearly 
approaching a million ! 

As against this well-ordered, multitudin- 
ous, and increasing array, Russia, as we 
have seen, had, after the Battle of Mukden, 
not more than about 300,000 to 350,000 of 
badly-beaten troops. But these, in spite 
of the embarrassments and confusion 
attendant upon such a retreat, were soon 
pulled together by Linievitch, and lost 
no time in entrenching themselves south 
of Chang-chun, some forty miles to the 
north-east of Chang-tu. By the end of 
March they had pushed forward a 
little with the clear intention to dispute 
every inch of the railway and of the 
mandarin road to Kirin. As a sequel 
to the appointment of Linievitch to the 
Chiefship and of Kuropatkin to the com- 
mand of the First Russian Army, a 
change was now made in the leading of 
the Second and Third Armies. It will 
be remembered that at the close of 
Chapter XCII. the writer was moved to 
criticise unfavourably the haphazard 
manner in which General Bilderling had 
conducted his retirement. Apparently the 
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same view was taken in St. Petersburg, 
since towards the end of March, General 
Bilderling- was deprived of his command, 
and General Batianoff, an oflicer over 70 
years of age and a member of the War 
Board at St. Petersburg, was appointed 
to the Third Army, General Kaulbars 
being retained in command of the Second. 
Two other Russian military changes took 
place in Manchuria towards the end of 
March. General Stackelberg went home 
invalided, and General Sakharoff, having 
had differences of opinion with General 
Linievitch, was succeeded as Chief of the 
.Staff by General Kharkevitch, formerly 
Quartermaster-General. 

Early in April the Russian headquar- 
ters were at Gun-tzu-ling, already men- 
tioned as being on the railway about loc 
miles from Tie-ling. The Japanese had 
thrown forward reconnoitring parties 
from Chang-tu, and outpost encounters 
took place, but in the Chang-tu quarter 
things did not show much movement. 
Rather better progress was made by a 
Japanese column working gradually up 
the mandarin road towards Kirin, and 
by the middle of April Kawamura, on the 
Japanese right, had arrived at a point 
fifty miles north of Shin-king. 

On April 24th General Linievitch made 
a determined attack in three columns on 
the Japanese posted in the Chang-tu and 
Kai-yuan districts, 11 Russian battalions, 
32 squadrons, and two batteries being en- 
gaged. The chief encounter took place 
near Kai-yuan, where the Russians 
attacked with 5 battalions, 16 squad- 
rons, and a battery. The Japanese, how- 
ever, promptly outflanked the enemy, and 
drove them back in confusion. The 
Japanese casualties were 38, but the 
Russians left 200 dead, and their other 
two columns retreated without pressing 
home their attacks. 



An extract from a telegram despatched 
by • the war -correspondent of the Paris 
Matin gives an interesting if, perhaps, 
somewhat one-sided picture of the con- 
ditions prevailing to the north of Tie-ling 
during April : — 

" I have just arrived from the front, 
v/here I was the guest of General Kaul- 
bars. My impression is that the Russian 
Army, now reinforced, has pulled itself 
together and is again ready to accept 
battle. Everywhere along the front there 
are daily manoeuvres in which the troops 
.are exercised in battle formations based 
upon the lessons derived from the present 
war. There is also great activity else- 
where. Mishtchenko's cavalry, which is 
very busy, scours the country as far as 
Chang-tu-fu, where it has fought several 
successful engagements. The prisoners 
captured in these engagements, cavalry- 
men whom I saw, had sabre wounds in 
the head. The Japanese cavalry, which 
is operating at a distance of scarcely ten 
kilometres in advance of the Japanese 
army, refuses battle and promptly seeks 
shelter behind the infantry." 

May ist, being the anniversary of the 
Battle of the Yalu, was made by General 
Kuroki's army the occasion of a notable 
celebration. Not only were religious ser- 
vices held in memory of the dead, but 
spectacular f6tes were organised, pro- 
cessions carried out, and stage perform- 
ances enacted with a whole-hearted 
thoroughness and ahandon pleasantly 
typical of the lighter side of the Japanese 
character. A quaint air of homeliness 
was lent to the celebration by the trans- 
formation of the valley in which the head- 
quarters were situated into the similitude 
of a Japanese park. The Times corres- 
pondent with the First Japanese Army 
gave a delightful account of this memor- 
able day, from which we may borrow the 
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following paragraphs descriptive of part 
of the proceedings following on the 
Shinto ritual. Of the latter, an account 
was given at a much earlier stage of the 
war (Chapter XL.) : — 



this equipment and was reared in its 
school. But when he changed to a khaki 
blouse he rid himself of the old-fashioned 
notions that went with the cuirass. We 
occidentals, who owe our change to 
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" When the troops marched away and 
stacked their rifles the festivities began. 
A procession came out of the village. It 
was led by a troop of cavalry dressed as 
samurai warriors, with the scales of their 
armour cut from gilded biscuit tins. The 
warriors had their improvised two-handed 
swords, their quivers of arrows, and 
their helmets swung over their shoulders, 
just as they are in the drawings which 
have become a part of the art treasures 
of the world. That quiet-spoken com- 
mander of the most matter-of-fact of 
armies (whose officers, even after all their 
victories, have no swagger) once wore 



gradual- evolution, still maintain many 
prejudices which in all our armies clog 
the wheels of efficiency. 

" If the General would not have felt at 
home in these days in a samurai armour, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that he 
felt very much at home when he was 
watching tH% wrestling of his soldiers 
turned actors*in classic plays. A nation 
may not get a new set of folk lore stories, 
or classic heroes, or a- new expression of 
art which is natural to it in a day. This 
army that fights in a European way and 
wears European clothes enjoyed itself in 
a thoroughly Japanese way. After the 
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samurai cavalry came the floats, expres- 
sive each in its way of some idea, as a 
man with a scythe or a woman with 
scales is to us. Soldiers had made up as 
samurai, retainers, scholars, pilgrims, 
priests, artisans, farmers, and coolies of 
the Japanese world, with shaven heads 



were more like those of the soldier on the 
march rather than the mincing steps of 
tea-house girls. There were Chinese 
women, too ; and the foreign world was 
not forgotten. Miss Jones, of Nagasaki, 
with a red blouse, two big red bows on 
her white skirt, and a dream of a bonnet 
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Japanese soldiers and Chinese coolies are here seen transferring the stores brought up by rail from the base onto 
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and little top knot queues. With wigs 
of their own fashioning, and their faces 
powdered, and beflowered kimonas, they 
played the part of women, whose strides 



made by the foremost milliner of Piau- 
chi-tun, was most capricious, if not en- 
tirely captivating, in her femininity. There 
was a foreign minister with a high hat, 
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a frock coat, eye-glasses, and cane, and 
a profound foreign air, who had made 
up his eyes and nose to give an occidental 
impression. But he was not too dignified 
to join in the dances and the games of 
one of the companies of strolling players 
to which he belonged. 

" From ten in the morning until dark, 
officers and men threw themselves into 
the sport with the abandon of the confetti 
throwers at Mardi Gras. Luncheon was 
served in the pine grove on long wooden 
tables laden with Japanese dainties. The 
beefsteak booth was a novelty which we 
owe to the Russians, who in their retreat 
could not drive away their herds of cattle. 
A huge beer-bottle made of paper and 
matting advertised afar the particular 
brand which made Asahi famous ; for the 
Japanese are becoming a beer-drinking 
nation. Elsewhere was a field post-office, 
where everyone who applied might have a 
special anniversary day postcard and post 
it on the spot. This was the busiest 
booth of all. The Japanese soldier is a 
famous letter-writer. Those little pieces 
of pasteboard were sent back by thous- 
ands to Japan, to tell the folks at home 
and friends of the glorious time the 
authors were having." 

During the greater part of May the 
opposing armies displayed only occa- 
sional activity ; but in the latter half of 
the month the situation assumed a some- 
what brisker aspect, and there was smart 
fighting at various points. The" Russian 
line must now have been about forty 
miles in length, stretching from the west 
of the railway, near Feng-wa, to a point 
about fifty miles south of Kirin, where 
one division was placed. Screened by 
the infantry and artillery on the Russian 
right, Mishtchenko's cavalry lay in readi- 
ness on the bank of the Liao. The line 
to the east was carried on by the Second 



Army under Kaulbars, and the left was 
constituted by the First Army under 
Kuropatkin. Many reinforcements had 
been received, and the hills north of Kirin 
were being busily fortified. At the close 
of the third week in May a cavalry raid 
was carried by Mishtchenko, and magni- 
fied by Russian accounts into a brilliant 
success. But a study of the details sub- 
sequently available makes it evident that, 
apart from some destruction of property 
and a minor engagement, the work 
accomplished was insignificant, and that, 
moreover, the result came near to serious 
disaster. For the Japanese very nearly 
succeeded in intercepting the Russian 
force on its return journey, and the 
Japanese cavalry actually did punish 
Mishtchenko's rearguard of two squad- 
rons very severely. 

The situation in Manchuria during 
June was, of course, essentially modified 
by the result of the Battle of the Sea of 
Japan. Henceforth the Japanese could 
push forward their advance on land with 
perfect confidence, and there is no ques- 
tion that, but for the intervention of the 
peace negotiations, the operations from 
this point would have displayed a pretty 
continuous record of Japanese progress, 
tending to the complete development of 
the great double movement foreshadowed 
in the earlier part of this Chapter. A 
significant step in this direction was, in- 
deed, taken almost on the morrow of the 
great sea-fight. A little way back it was 
mentioned that from Kirin a road runs 
westward to Vladivostok through a 
place called Omoso. At the end of the 
first week in June the Japanese cavalry, 
as the result of a brilliant raid, entered 
Omoso and burnt 40 tons of grain. This 
performance created a profound impres- 
sion in St. Petersburg and elsewhere, 
since it brought into strong relief the 
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practical certainty that a continuance of Commander-in-Chief telegraphed from 

the war would mean the simultaneous Gun-tzu-ling to the Tsar the following 

isolation of Vladivostok and envelopment despatch :— 
of Harbin at a very early date. " Immediately on learning of the offer 
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In the middle of June the news of 
President's Roosevelt's interposition with 
the object of securing a peaceful settle- 
ment was carried to the Russian Army in 
Manchuria, and evoked a remarkable pro- 
test from General Linievitch. The aged 



of President Roosevelt's good offices, and 
your consent to the opening of peace 
negotiations, I called a Council of War 
of all the generals at present at head- 
quarters. I have the honour to inform 
your Majesty that all my comrades and 
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myself, after fully discussing- the argu- 
ments for peace and the respective posi- 
tions of the opposing armies, unanimously 
and resolutely voted for the continuation 
of the war until such time as the 
Almighty shall crown the efforts of our 
brave troops with success. It is no time 
to talk of peace after the battles of 
Mukden and of Tsushima. Flushed with 
success the enemy cannot fail to exact 
dishonouring terms which there is abso- 
lutely no reason that we should grant, for 
we are not quite reduced to such stiaits 
yet. The disaster of Tsushima is un- 
doubtedly regrettable, but it in no way 
affects our brave army, which is in fine 
condition now, and burns with desire to 
revenge itself upon the enemy by a 
success which, I have every reason to 
hope, is now close at hand. 

" We occupy an admirably fortified 
position. The wet weather has hitherto 
prevented me from taking the offensive, 
but now that our losses at Mukden have 
not only been made good, but that we 
have been reinforced by a fresh Army 
Corps from Europe, I feel myself able to 
do more than hold my own against the 
enemy. Indeed, I hope, before the month 
is out, to take the offensive and change 
completely the complexion of affairs, I 
beg to repeat, therefore, that your 
Majesty can have every confidence in the 
force and strength of our troops. I 
again affirm that our position is in no way 
of such a critical nature as to necessitate 
the conclusion of peace on terms un- 
favourable for Russia." 

Although the actual circumstances 
would hardly seem to justify the cheery 
optimism of " Papa " Lini^vitch, it is im- 
possible not to admire the excellent spirit 
displayed by this pugnacious veteran, 
more especially as there is not a shadow 
of a doubt as to his complete sincerity. 



and his rugged determination to keep on 
fighting as long as he had a gun or a 
soldier left. 

Among the Japanese troops the possi- 
bility of peace negotiations was regarded 
dispassionately. " The Spartan attitude 
of the army towards duty " was in no 
way modified by the chance of returning 
home after such an arduous campaign, 
and everywhere an enthusiastic willing- 
ness to continue all necessary sacrifices 
was observable. 

On June i6th, the Japanese, learning 
that Mishtchenko was contemplating a 
large outflanking operation, forestalled 
it by a vigorous attack against the Rus- 
sians to the west of the railway. The 
Russians were reported to have had 5,000 
cavalry and 20 guns in this engagement, 
and to have left 80 dead on the field. 
The Japanese casualties were 30 killed 
and 185 wounded. On June 22nd this 
attack was followed up by another on a 
Russian force, 3,000 strong, occupying 
the highlands north-west of Nan-cheng 
on the Kai-yuan — Kirin Mandarin road. 
The Russians were driven northward in 
disorder, leaving over 50 dead, the Japan- 
ese casualties being only 2 killed and 17 
wounded. 

From this point the situation in Man- 
churia begins to lose interest for all 
except military students. The record for 
July is one of minor skirmishes only, the 
influence of the impending Peace Con- 
ference making itself felt on both sides 
until, from the end of the first week in 
August, conditions closely resembling an 
armistice prevailed. Both sides were, 
however, quite prepared to resume fight- 
ing on a large scale should the negotia- 
tions fall through. On July 25th, Gene- 
ral Linievitch telegraphed to the Tsar 
protesting against recent statements as to 
the unfavourable position of his armies, 
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and averring that the bearing of the Rus- 
sian troops inspired him with complete 
confidence. A fortnight later a corres- 
pondent wrote from General Nogi's head- 



appointment throughout the Japanese 
Army. All the young officers are literally 
spoiling for battle, while the seniors 
generally consider that the military pro- 
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quarters that, the end of the rainy season 
being now imminent, the Japanese were 
impatiently awaiting orders for a forward 
move: " Here at the front there is no 
faith in the conclusion of peace, and, if 
it is arranged, it will cause deep dis- 



gress has not yet been sufficient to justify 
the expectation that Russia will concede 
the terms that are of necessity required by 
Japan." 

Here we may fitly close our review of 
the last phase of the land fighting in 
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Manchuria. The end is at hand, and, 
when we can take another glance at the 
opposing forces of Oyama and Linievitch, 
the conditions will have altered as com- 
pletely as the pantomime alters at the 
waving of the fairy's wand. "" ^Not with- 
out a touch of professional regret does 
the writer leave his narrative at this 
stage, but he would be a barbarous critic 
indeed if he allowed the undue pre- 
dominance of such a sentiment to weaken 
the humane satisfaction inspired by the 



prospect of a peaceful ending to all these 
months of bitter and costly fighting. 
Liao-yang, the Sha-ho, Hei-kou-tai, and 
Mukden constituted a quartette of battles 
to which Harbin might have provided a 
glorious finale. But seldom, if ever, has 
the world been really better or wiser for 
the bringing to a logical conclusion of war 
between two civilised peoples ; and those 
who know most of war know best that 
pushing it to extremities has sometimes 
appalling and unmanageable results 
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CHAPTER C. 

THE GENERAL OUTLOOK — RUSSIA INTERNALLY — THE REFORM MOVEMENT — REVO- 
LUTIONARY OUTBREAKS — THE BLACK SEA MUTINY' — NAVAL AND MILITARY CHANGES 
— JAPAN AT HOME — CONCORD AND PREPAREDNESS — RUSSIAN WARSHIPS RAISED BY 
THE JAPANESE AT PORT ARTHUR. 



IN the three preceding; chapters the 
narrative of the actual fighting' by 
sea and land has been brought up to a 
point almost in touch with the conclusion 
of peace. The negotiations leading up 
to the latter event will shortly be de- 
tailed, but, before proceeding to this 
final stage, it is essential to touch on 
some matters not directly connected with 
either the operations at the front or the 
proceedings at Portsmouth, but germane 
to both, and closely bound up with the 
scheme of this history. Throughout the 
latter the writer has endeavoured to keep 
the reader in mind of the progress of 
affairs at home in the case of both com- 
batants. For this has been pre-emin- 
ently a war having many and immensely 
significant accompaniments, apart from 
the clash of armies on the battlefield, or 
the collision of squadrons on the high 
seas. To this proposition, of course, ad- 
ditional weight is lent when we arrive on 
the threshold of a great Peace Confer- 
ence such as that foreshadowed in Chap- 
ter XCVn. For, in the modern great 
war between two civilised countries, it is 
becoming increasingly necessary to re- 
gard the continuance of hostilities from 
other standpoints than the mere capacity 
of either belligerent to go on fighting. 
More especially is this bound to be the 
case with two nations situated as were 
Russia and Japan. Here, on the one 
hand, we had an unquestioned world 



Power still of immense resources and in- 
fluence, but internally in a violent state 
of transition. On the other, was a united 
people which had constitutionally " ar- 
rived," but whose companionship with 
the older Great Powers was too recent 
to allow it to risk with confidence the 
undue prolongation of a conflict inter- 
nationally so detrimental and disturbing. 
Taking Russia first as being the more 
seriously affected by these potent, if un- 
warlike, considerations, we must begin 
by picking up that thread of our narra- 
tive which was dropped at the close of 
Chapter LXXXVL But it is only with 
a running pen, and in the barest outline, 
that it will be possible to deal with Rus- 
sian domestic affairs during the closely 
packed period from the end of March to 
the conclusion of peace. For, unfor- 
tunately, the unrest, although in its 
origin it was more or less the outcome of 
the war, did not by any means synchro- 
nise with it. Peace brought but little 
immediate relief to those crushed beneath 
the combined pressure of absolutism and 
bureaucracy; it did not check the in- 
quisitions of the police or cause the Cos- 
sack to use his whip less freely; it did 
not prevent the outbreak of a racial dis- 
turbance even more angry and horrifying 
in their tragic results than those which 
had so grimly punctuated the progress of 
the war. On the other hand, the term- 
ination of hostilities afforded some hope 
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that the political reform of Russia would 
eventually prove, as the writer has all 
along predicted, one of the most vital 
consequences of the struggle in the Far 
East. 

It may seem difficult to reconcile the 
two last statements. But the fact is 
that what took place in Russia during 
the last six or eight months of the war 
can be roughly divided up under two 
heads, one being the Reform Movement 
proper, the other a rather indefinite, 
though none the less violent, revolution- 
ary agitation proceeding from two or 
three different causes, but fanned by the 
same breezes of general discontent and 
Socialist encouragement. 

Historically, the result is rather be- 
wildering. On one side, we have Zemst- 
vos, or Elective Municipal Councils, 
meeting in Moscow and discussing with 
apparent freedom even proposals as- 
sured; to have received in a measure the 
Imperial approval. Onthe other, we see 
worhen and children brutally beaten in 
the course of street riots in Poland ; 
domiciliary visits paid in fashionable 
quarters of the capital, and resulting in 
the discovery of apparatus for making 
bombs ; and in the Caucasus a simple 
reign of terror. From such a queer mix- 
ture of constitutional effort and red re- 
volution it is almost impossible to evolve 
any succinct and coherent' story. But 
much confusion will be avoided by those 
who seek to dip deeper into the crowded 
happenings of this period if they keep in 
mind the distinction here roughly made, 
and avoid the error of supposing either 
that the calmer seekers after political 
freedom countenanced the revolutionary 
excesses of the Provinces, or that the 
worst of the revolutionary outbreaks were 
founded upon a passionate yearning for 
Constitutional Government. 



As regards the Reform Movement, it 
is only necessary for the purposes of this 
work to establish one or two landmarks. 
The first of these vs'as the Tsar's con- 
cession at the Russian Easter of a great 
measure of religious liberty affecting 
practically all classes of behef in Russia 
with the exception of the Jews. Hitherto, 
what were known as the " Old Be- 
lievers," seceders from the Orthodox 
Church, Roman Catholics, Mahomme- 
dans, and various other religious com- 
munities laboured under serious disabili- 
ties as regards public worship, education, 
marriage, and legal processes. At one 
stroke these disabilities were abolished, 
and there is no question that this step, 
taken within a few weeks of the Battle 
of Mukden, served to alleviate much of the 
bitterness caused in Russia by that tre- 
mendous reverse. Indeed, according to 
one well-informed observer, it was " uni- 
versally regarded as the greatest con- 
cession of individual liberty ever made in 
Russia since the liberation of the serfs," 
especial stress being laid upon the fact 
that the measure removed almost the last 
vestige of religious authority from the 
police. 

But, while the detested powers of the 
Russian " guardians of law and order " 
were thus usefully curtailed, they were 
soon to be expanded in another direction 
by no means favourable to political free- 
dom. For little more than a month later 
a most reactionary ukase was issued, 
virtually re-establishing the hated " Third 
Section," and placing the lives and 
liberties of the whole of Russia at the 
mercy of an official called the Assistant 
Minister of the Interior. Additional 
significance was lent to this pronounce- 
ment by the nom,ination of the notorious 
General Trepoff to be Assistant Minister 
of the Interior and Chief of the Corps of 
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Gendarmerie^, while retaining his post as 
Governot'-Getieral of St. Petei'sburg. 

The above ukase was ^jromulgated on 
June 5th. A fortnight later the Tsar re- 
ceived a deputation from the Zemstvos 
and municipalities headed by Professor 
Prince Sergius Troubetskoi, of Moscow 
University, who had created a consider- 
able Sensation six months previously by 
addressing a very outspoken letter to the 
Minister of the Interior, of which we have 
already made mention. The Tsar, who 
was attired in a white fatigue dress, 
looked pale and stern, and rather em- 
barrassed in the presence of such an un- 
wonted assembly, many members of 
which wore no uniform. 

The following is said to be the gist of 
the speeches delivered on this momentous 
occasion. Prince Troubetskoi, speaking 
with easy, though respectful eloquence, 
tinged with emotion, which had the effect 
of relaxing the sternness of the Tsar's 
features, said substantially : — 

" Sire,: — We come to you to-day as 
loyal subjects desirous of speaking frankly 
and fearlessly to our sovereign. We 
come entrusted by our fellow-countrymeii 
to lay before you imperative reasons for 
setting' aside the old ordei' of things 
which you yourself have condemned. 
The arbitrary police government created 
by the bureaucracy has brought the 
country to t-uin, to a disastrous war, to 
anarchy, and to civil strife. We believe 
your promises to be sincere, but, alas ! 
their fulfilment is entrusted to persons 
who are determined to defeat them, and 
sworn to mislead you and to make you 
suspicious of your subjects. These per- 
sons represent uS as nothing' bettef than 
Anarchists, yet we are sincerely and 
earnestly desirous of strengthening and 
. promoting the best interests of your 
Throne which are indissoluble from the 



interests of our country. Cease to 
give heed to their intrigues ; summon 
the people's elect ; listen to them ; therein 
lies our only hope of escape from civil 
war and k shameful peace. You alone 
can unite Russia again." 

After a few minutes' solemn silence the 
Tsar in a firm, unhesitating voice re- 
plied : — 

" I am happy to have heard you. I do 
not doubt, gentlemen, that you were 
guided by an ardent sentiment of love of 
your Fatherland in addressing yourselves 
directly to me. I have been and am still 
grieved in all my soul with you and 
all my people at the calamities which the 
war has brought upon Russia and at all 
those which may still be feared, as well as 
at our internal disturbances. Dissipate 
your doubts. My will is the sovereign 
and unalterable will, and the admission of 
elected representatives to the works of the 
State will be regularly accomplished. I 
watch every day and devote myself to this 
work. You may announce that to all 
your friends dwelling in the country as 
well as in towns. 

"I am firmly convinced that Russia 
will emerge Strengthened from the trials 
she is undergoing, and that there will be 
established soon as formerly a union be- 
tween the Tsar and all Russia, a com- 
munion between myself and the men of 
the Russian soil. This union and com- 
munion, which must serve as a basis for 
the order of things, stand for the original 
principles of Russia. I have faith in 
your sincere desire to help me in the 
task." 

It is sufficient for the purposes of this 
story to add that, after the lapse of 
another two months — that is, on August 
19th— the Tsar issued a Manifesto grant- 
ing to Russia a Constitution, somewhat 
elementary, it is true, and restricted by 
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a clear assertion of ' ' the fundamental law 
regarding autocratic power," but still a 
Constitution distinctly including a Rus- 
sian National Assembly. To the latter 
was given the name of Gosoudarstvennaia 
Duma, or State Council, and it was de- 
scribed in the Manifesto as "a special 
consultative bod}' entrusted with the pre- 
liminary elaboration and discussion of 
measures, and with the examination of 
the State Budget." At the conclusion of 
the war, measures were in active progress 
for the formation of this body and its 
assembly not later than the middle of 
January, igo6. 

Of the various revolutionary and 
kindred outbreaks which occurred in 
European and Asiatic Russia between 
March and September, 1905, no con- 
nected account can be given. But pass- 
ing mention must be made of the terrible 
bloodshed in Poland on May Day, aris- 
ing from a sudden collision between the 
populace of Warsaw and the troops with 
which the town had been packed in antici- 
pation of a disturbance. Conflicting 
accounts were given of the origin of the 
outbreak, but there can be little doubt 
that disgraceful impatience and brutality 
were exhibited by the troops, with the re- 
sult that a single day's casualties 
amounted to over 60 killed and some 200 
wounded. A few days later there was a 
shocking massacre of Jews at Jitomir, the 
culprits in this case being not the troops 
but the populace. On May 24th the 
Governor of Baku was killed by a bomb. 
During June there was a fearful Mussul- 
man outbreak in Trans-Caucasia, and in 
the last week of that month the rioting in 
Poland defied all the efforts of the 
Government to deal with it. In July 
there were most serious strikes at St. 
Petersburg and Cronstadt, the Prefect of 
Moscow was murdered, and riots at 



Nijni-Novgorod caused the killing and 
wounding of 65 persons and ruined the 
prospects of the famous annual Fair. 
The disturbances continued throughout 
August, and, as noted above, were in 
active progress, more especially in Trans- 
Caucasia, long after fighting at the front 
had come to a standstill. 

At the end of June and in the early 
part of July there occurred an episode 
which must be considered apart from the 
main series of revolutionary outrages, 
although to some extent connected with 
it. The town of Odessa had for some 
time past been in a very excited state, 
when, on the afternoon of June 28th, 
there arrived in the harbour a battleship 
of the Black Sea Fleet, the Knias 
Potemkin, on which, as it presently tran- 
spired, there had been terrible happen- 
ings. Arising, it is said, out of the 
action of an officer in shooting a man who 
had complained of his food, the sailors 
had mutinied, had killed their captain 
and several of the officers, imprisoned 
others, and taken over control of the ship, 
which had left Sevastopol a few days pre- 
viously for firing practice. Arriving at 
Odessa, the mutineers sent ashore for 
burial the body of their dead comrade, 
with a paper pinned on his breast stating 
that he had been killed merely because he 
had made a well justified complaint. 

The excited mob in Odessa were 
greatly inflamed by this, and at once 
made common cause with the mutineers. 
The latter fired upon the troops, and the 
riotous populace set fire to the buildings 
and shipping. An immense amount of 
damage was done, and in the collisions 
between the rioters and the military 
hundreds were killed. On the news be- 
coming known in St. Petersburg, a 
" state of war " in Odessa and the dis- 
trict was declared, and orders were 
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despatched to Vice-Admiral Krieger, at 
Sevastopol, to proceed at once to Odessa 
with a squadron of the Black Sea Fleet, 
consisting of four battleships and five 
torpedo-boats, with a view to bringing 
the mutineers to book. 

Admiral Krieger's squadron came in 
sight of Odessa on the morning of June 
30th. The Kniaz 
Potemkin at once 
cleared for action 
and steamed 
boldly out to meet 
the newcomers, 
which thereupon 
surrounded her. 
Signals were ex- 
changed between 
the mutineers and 
the flagship, the 
Admiral calling 
upon the former 
to surrender to 
the Emperor, and 
being met by the 
rejoinder that the 
crew of the 

Kniaz Potemkin knew no Emperor. The 
mutineers now proceeded to cut the 
cordon surrounding them, and returned 
unmolested to their anchorage at Odessa ! 
They were followed by another battleship, 
the Georgei PoMedo'noseis, the crew of 
which had decided to throw in their lot 
with the Kniaz Potemkin. In this case, 
however, the mutineers lost heart, and 
subsequently surrendered. 

The rest of this astonishing episode 
partakes of the nature of comic opera. 
Having failed to overawe the Kniaz 
Potemkin, Admiral Krieger took no 
further steps, but calmly returned to 
Sevastopol, where a council of admirals 
and captains was held, and it was de- 
cided to put the machinery of the war- 
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ships out of gear, and send the crews 
ashore, evidently in view of the prevail- 
ing spirit of insubordination. 

Meanwhile the Kniaz Potemkin, after a 
brief stay at Odessa, steamed down the 
Roumanian coast, and called at Con- 
stanza, where it demanded to be sup- 
plied with provisions. Meeting with a 
very chilling re- 
ception from the 
Roumanian author, 
ities, the mutineers 
made a move to 
Theodosia in the 
Crimea, having in 
the meantime 
issued a " procla- 
mation to the 
Powers," and 
various appeals to 
other Russian 
sailors and soldiers 
to join them. By 
this time the Rus- 
sian Government 
was thoroughly 
aroused, and Ad- 
miral Krieger was ordered to assemble 
fresh crews, and if necessary send the 
Kniaz Potemkin to the bottom. Finding 
Theodosia too hot to hold them, the 
mutineers took their ship back' to Con- 
stanza, and there, on July 9th, sur- 
rendered to the Roumanian authorities. 
Before leaving the Kniaz Potemkin they 
opened the sea-cocks, with the result that' 
the ship's keel rested on the bottom, and 
extensive pumping was necessary before 
she could be moved and taken back to 
Sevastopol. The mutineers also divided: 
up between them a large sum of money 
which was found in the ship's treasure 
chest. They surrendered on the con- 
dition that they should not be handed 
over to the Russian authorities, and the; 
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majority appear to have escaped punish- 
ment, inchiding the leader of the mutiny, 
a man named Matushenko, who is stated 
to have killed ten officers with his own 
hand. 

Thus ended the Black Sea Mutiny, and 
there is little doubt that Russia had rea- 
son to congratulate herself on such a 
comparatively tame ending to what might 
have proved a catastrophe second only 
in magnitude to the Battle of the Sea of 
Japan. According to some of the 
mutineers from the Kniaz Potemkin who 
found their way to Budapest, a general 



occurred prematurely on the Kniaz Potem- 
kin with the results described. Be this 
as it may, there is no question as to the 
signs of disaffection among the sailors 
generally at Sevastopol, and similar evi- 
dence was forthcoming in the case of 
other naval centres, notably Kronstadt, 
where early in July one cruiser refused to 
go to sea with the training squadron, and 
had to be disarmed and moored in the 
roadstead. 

Much of this spirit of insubordination 
among the Russian sailors is ascribed 
by a Times correspondent to want of 




SOME OF THE CREW OF THE REBEL BATTLESHIP KNIAZ POTEMKIN. 
The lieutenant in the centre of the group was one of the officers hilled by the mutineers. 



mutiny of all the crews of the Black Sea 
Squadron had been planned, and the 
scheme only failed in consequence of a 
misunderstanding as to the date of the 
outbreak. The latter had been fixed for 
the beginning of August, but trouble had 



proper control by the officers, who them- 
selves were in a very discontented state. 
The following extremely interesting ex- 
tract puts the case very clearly : — 

" Dissatisfaction has been growing for 
many years since the introduction of the 
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system whereby promotion is possible 
only for the favoured few who manage 
to secure almost continuous service 
afloat. As the Baltic and Black Sea 
Fleets are in commission only three 
months out of the twelve, and their 
foreign cruises are necessarily limited, it 
is almost impossible for an officer without 
strong interests and friends in high 
quarters to rise in his profession. Thirty 
per cent, of the graduates of the naval 
college have regularly resigned their com- 
missions within a few years after enter- 
ing the service. The result has been that 
there are so few officers that a midship- 
man is often left in charge of 350 blue- 
jackets at the depot. An officer who had 
had this experience told me he felt as if 
he was coming into a cage of wild 
animals. The situation is almost as bad 
afloat. Ninety-nine per cent, are young 
sailors, who become sea-sick, cry aloud to 
the saints to save them, and curse the 
day when they were misled into joining 
the navy. The fact is, said my inform- 
ant, the Russian peasant naturally hates 
the sea, and the bureaucratic Admiralty 
has done nothing to help or encourage 
officers to overcome this hatred. 

" These are some of the causes which 
underlie the tragedy of the Russian Navy. 
It is easy to realise that among discon- 
tented, idle seamen bereft of the proper 
control of their officers the revolutionary 
propaganda found a ready soil." 

One very significant result of this 
mutiny must not be overlooked. It goes 
without saying that events in the Far 
East had not assisted Russia's influence 
at Constantinople, and a further decline 
of her prestige was naturally caused by 
the state of inefficiency and unmanage- 
ableness revealed in her Black Sea Fleet. 
Nor was this all. For some time past 
Turkey had been anxious to strengthen 



the fortifications at the mouth of the 
Bosphorus, but had been afraid of hurt- 
ing Russian susceptibilities. The per- 
formances of Kniaz Potemkin afforded an 
excellent excuse for making the desired 
improvements, and in the first week in 
July a number of heavy guns were 
mounted, and other preparations made 
ostensibly with a view to repelling the 
errant battleship. The work was con- 
tinued, in spite of Russian protests, for 
some time after the termination of the 
Potemkin incident, a striking instance of 
Russia's present incapacity to assert her- 
self in the Near East with anything like 
the vigour she had displayed a couple of 
years back in imposing her will upon the 
Sublime Porte. 

It is stated on good authority that the 
Tsar was more profoundly impressed by 
the Potemkin mutiny than he had been 
even by the Battle of the Sea of Japan, 
and he certainly displayed considerable 
promptitude and vigour in initiating a 
new naval policy. On July 12th it was 
announced that Admiral Birileff instead 
of proceeding to Vladivostok would take 
over the duties of Minister of Marine in 
succession to Admiral Avellan, who had 
resigned after the destruction of the 
Baltic Fleet. This appointment, which 
was in itself a departure from traditional 
usage, since Admiral Birileff had not 
served the usual probationary period as 
Administrator of the Marine Department, 
was accompanied by an Imperial Rescript 
addressed to the new Minister. In this 
both the Battle of the Sea of Japan and 
the more recent mutiny in the Slack Sea 
received allusion, and Admiral Birileff 
was enjoined to take special measures for 
the renewal of a spirit of discipline as 
well as for the improvement of all-round 
efficiency. As to the future programme 
of naval construction, the Ministry of 
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Marine must at once commence to take 
measures to assure the maritime defence 
of the Russian coast and all Russian 
waters, and then gradually reconstitute 
the fighting- squadrons according to the 
resources available. Altogether a re- 
markable pronouncement strongly sug- 
gestive of that power of recuperation 
which has historically been one of Rus- 
sia's most valuable national assets. 

This inauguration of a new naval 
policy, by the way, had followed closely 
on the heels of important changes at the 
Russian War Office. Here General Sak- 
haroff, Minister of War, had on July 2nd 
been succeeded by the chief Secretary, 
General Ridiger. General Sakharoff's 
resignation was attended by the publica- 
tion of a sort of apologia in the shape 
of a statement showing the numbers of 
troops which had been despatched to the 
Far East during recent stages of the 
war, and the various measures taken to 
insure the fighting efficiency of the troops 
at the front. This publication of in- 
formation likely to be of value to the 
enemy was hotly criticised, and certainly 
does not go far to improve General Sak- 
haroff's reputation as a War Minister. It 
is said that the immediate cause of this 
oflRcial's resignation was the fact that he 
had found himself virtually subordinated 
to a new Committee of National Defence, 
which had just been created in flattering 
imitation of the example of Great Britain. 
Having now surveyed Russia at home 
in four different, all of them highly signi- 
ficant aspects, political, revolutionary, 
naval, and military, we may now turn 
to Japan and examine her domestic con- 
dition also in relation to the pos- 
sibility of peace. Here the popular his- 
torian's task is much lighter. It may be 
that future research will reveal the fact 
that during the first six or eight months 



of 1905 the home progress of the Japan- 
ese nation presented several interesting 
features from both the social and admin- 
istrative standpoints. Indeed, to the 
European outsider it would seem, from 
the tone of the Japanese Press, that 
during this period the public, at any rate, 
of Tokio was rapidly tending towards a 
freedom of thought and vigour of ex- 
pression distinctly in advance of any- 
thing observed during the earlier stages 
of the war. But we are not here con- 
cerned with such developments, deeply in- 
teresting as they are. More to the pur* 
pose of this chapter is the fact that, 
generally speaking, while Russia at home 
was being plagued by revolutionary agi- 
tation, mutiny, and divided naval and 
military counsels, Japan was pursuing an 
even tenor of way closely resembling the 
smooth progress of her armies on land 
and her fleets at sea. 

In a variety of ways was this har- 
mony of movement indicated. About the 
beginning of March the Japanese Diet 
was prorogued, and the Parliamentary 
leaders. Count Okuma and the Marquis 
Saionji, in taking farewell of their re- 
spective parties, exhibited a remarkable 
agreement in their views as to the con- 
tinuance of the war, and the imperative 
necessity of bearing cheerfully the added 
burdens and responsibilities which that 
would entail. Japanese party politics are 
by no means of a tame variety, and only 
a very high sense of patriotism, and an 
impressive appreciation of the value of 
unanimity in such circumstances, could 
have produced such happily concordant 
utterances. 

For the rest, Japan, to outward seem- 
ing, bore the stress of war with extra- 
ordinary composure. The public, how- 
ever much it may have felt the strain of 
taxation coupled with the sad incidence 




From Stereograph: Copyright, 1905, by Underivood & Untienvood, London & New York. 

"SIC TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI.*' 
Photograph taken, after the fall of Port Arthur, of Russia's derelict warships, showing in succession the "Poltava" (fore- 
ground), the " Rclvisan,"' and " Pallada" and " Pobieda" (in distance). 
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of constant bereavement — to say nothing 
of the privations endured in the absence 
of family supporters at the front — re- 
mained tranquil and exhibited feeling only 
in the direction of enthusiastic celebra- 
tions of successive victories. 

Xor Avere Japan's relations with the 
outside non - belligerent world less 
happy. Her few well-placed loans 
were accorded a most gratifying 
response, and her credit, always 
high, reached during the period in 
question a pinnacle to which some older 
and richer nations have not often 
attained. A most favourable impression, 
too, was created in the Western world 
by the tour of Prince and Princess 
Arisugawa of Japan, who, at the end of 
June, attended, as the representatives of 
the Mikado, the marriage of the German 
Crown Prince, and later paid an ex- 
tremely interesting visit to this country. 
Another incident pleasantly confirming 
the satisfactory relations of Japan with 
foreign countries was the reception 
accorded in Tokio to the United States 
Secretary for War, Mr. Taft, who made 
a short stay in the Japanese capital at the 
end of July, his party including a non- 
official, but conspicuously important, 
member in Miss Alice Roosevelt, the 
attractive and popular daughter of the 
peace-making President. 

Of the continued harmonious co-opera- 
tion of the Japanese naval and military 
authorities at home it is almost unneces- 
sary to speak. But a few words may be 
given to a remarkable measure taken in 



April, 1905, by which the Government of 
Japan expanded the numerical capacity 
of her active Army. We have already seen 
how the period of service in the. Reserves 
was increased as a provision against war 
wastage. This was followed in the spring 
of 1905 by a fresh Imperial Ordinance 
declaring that the Territorial Army itself, 
and certain other details, should be 
eligible to fill vacancies in the ranks of 
the field force. It is difficult to estimate 
the increase thus available, but, accord- 
ing to an expert, it was not less than a 
quarter of a million men. 

There is nothing that need be added 
here to what has been said in previous 
chapters as to the tightening of Japan's 
grip of Korea. But a passing allusion 
may be made to the partial refloating of 
the cruiser Varyag, formerly a conspicu- 
ous ornament of the Russian Navy, which 
was sunk in Chemulpo Harbour as the 
result of the naval engagement of Feb- 
ruary 9th, 1904. 

From this subject we may now appro- 
priately turn to other additions made 
in 1905 to the Fleet of Japan in the 
shape of the salved warships, formerly 
Russian, at Port Arthur. Before the 
conclusion of peace the Japanese had 
not only raised, but sent to Japan under 
their own steam, the two battleships 
Feresviet and Poltava; and the battleships 
Reivisan and Pobieda, the armoured 
cruiser Bayan, and the protected cruiser 
Pallada had been refloated, and were 
rapidly being made fit for service under 
the flag of the Rising Sun. 
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CHAPTER CI. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE — MEETING OF TSAR AND KAISER — RECEPTION OF ENVOYS BV 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT — NEGOTIATIONS OPENED — JAPAN's DEMANDS — RUSSIA FIRM — 
SUDDEN DEVELOPMENT — AGREEMENT REACHED — THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE — 
PEACE. 



AT the close of Chapter XCVII. it 
was mentioned that it had been 
arranged that the Peace Conference 
should take place at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, in August. On the gth 
of that month the Conference duly held 
its first session, but, in the interval be- 
tween the departure of the Russian and 
Japanese delegates from their respective 
countries and their meeting in the shadow 
of the American flag, certain events 
occurred worthy of record as being in- 
directly, if not directly, connected with 
the eventual result. 

Among these must be classed a sin- 
gular confabulation between the Tsar and 
the German Emperor on July 23rd. On 
the morning of that day the Tsar left 
Peterhof on board the Imperial yacht 
VoU Star for Borgo, in the Gulf of Fin- 
land. That evening the Emperor 
William's yacht, the Hohenzollern, 
dropped anchor near the Pole Star; the 
Emperor was rowed to the latter, and, 
after the usual ceremonies, had a short 
conversation with the Tsar in the deck 
saloon of the Pole Star. The Tsar then 
accompanied the Kaiser to the Hohen- 
sollern, and remained with him from 
II p.m. to 1.30 a.m. Such, briefly and 
baldly, is the record of an interview which 
created extraordinary interest throughout 
the civilised world, and the " true in- 
wardness " of which has never been, and 
probably never will be, revealed. In 



spite of the obscurity which surrounds the 
incident, it can hardly be entirely dis- 
regarded by any annalist of the war, and 
it may well be that contemporary specu- 
lation, which linked the imperial meeting 
very closely indeed with the question of 
the peace negotiations, was fully justi." 
fied. In any case, it would be impossible 
of belief that, at the conversation held 
between these two great potentates at 
midnight in circumstances of such studied 
privacy, the possibility of bringing the 
Peace Conference to a successful issue 
was not closely, perhaps warmly, dis- 
cussed. The matter in all its bearings 
can only be treated, even conjecturally, 
at great length, and, as it is not essential 
to our present purpose, may now be set 
aside, and less mysterious accompani- 
ments of the situation dealt with. 

What may be termed the prelude to the 
opening of the Conference was not par- 
ticularly reassuring. The Japanese dele- 
gation, on arrival in America, behaved 
with marked circumspection. Baron 
Komura refused to grant any interviews 
with reference to the coming negotia- 
tions, and contented himself with state- 
ments and observations characterised by 
extreme tact and clear appreciation of the 
responsibilities involved. M. Witte, on 
the contrary, was rather garrulous, and 
his freedom of speech was accentuated by 
the attitude of his fellow-countrymen 
generally with regard to the Conference, 
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At the beginning of August the Russian 
demeanour had become so extremely irri- 
tating that the Tolcio papers blazed into 
righteous indignation. Japan herself, 
they declared, had carefully refrained 
throughout the war from anything like 
vainglory, and was now approaching the 
Conference in a spirit of courtesy and 
moderation, notwithstanding the fact that 
her unbroken succession of victories on 
land and sea had conferred on her the 
right to speak in the tone of a conqueror, 
and to impose terms of peace. It was 
intolerable that Russia should arrogate 
that right, behaving as if she, and she 
alone, were entitled to dictate terms, 
" having only consented to open negotia- 
tions as an act of benevolent leniency 
towards Japan." 

This initial misunderstanding might 
have proved more serious but for the fact 
that by this time the Russian as well as 
the Japanese envoys were in America, 
and formal calls were being made by the 
plenipotentiaries upon President Roose- 
velt at Oyster Bay. The latter pro- 
ceeding was made the occasion of an 
interesting ceremony. Two United 
States cruisers were detailed for the pur- 
pose of bringing the envoys from New 
York to the place of reception, the 
Tacoma carrying Baron Komura and Mr. 
Takahira, and the Chattanooga accommo- 
dating M. Witte and Baron Rosen. The 
two vessels flew the Japanese and Rus- 
sian flags at their respective foremasts, 
and in each case ambassadorial salutes 
of 19 guns were fired. 

The President received his guests on 
board the U.S. Naval Yacht Mayflower. 
The surroundings were of considerable 
beauty, the bay, with its green and un- 
dulating shores, being studded with ships 
and yachts dressed with bunting ; while 
the President's flag, all gold, and azure, 



and scarlet, floated from the Mayflower's 
peak. The Japanese were the first to 
arrive, the President waiting for them in 
the cabin. " Ceremony," writes the 
Times correspondent, " at that point 
there was none. The President and the 
envoys were, as he said heartily, old 
friends. Baron Komura had been his 
classmate at Harvard University, and 
Mr. Takahira has been Japanese Minister 
at Washington ever since Mr. Roosevelt 
became President. Five minutes passed 
in private talk. When the Russians ar- 
rived, they, too, were greeted as friends. 
Both knew, of course, that they were to 
meet, but the President brought them 
together quite suddenly. While the 
Russians were with him in the saloon he 
opened the door of the next cabin, called 
in the Japanese, and forthwith introduced 
them. They shook hands as, at least for 
the moment, friends. 

" A dramatic situation, which the 
President cut short, saying, ' Now let us 
have lunch,' and led the way, the rest 
following. All questions of precedence 
were waived ; the envoys were grouped 
about the President, the others sitting or 
standing where they could." 

At the end of lunch the President rose 
and said : — 

" Gentlemen, — I propose a toast to 
which there will be no answer, which I 
have the honour to ask you to drink in 
silence, standing. I drink to the welfare 
and prosperity of the Sovereigns and 
peoples of the two great nations whose 
representatives have met one another in 
this ship. It is my most earnest hope 
and prayer, in the interest not only of 
those two great Powers, but of all civil- 
ised mankind, that a just and lasting 
peace may speedily be concluded between 
them." 

The reception at Oyster Bay took 
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place on August 6tH, and on the 8th the 
plenipotentiaries with their suites assem- 
bled at Portsmouth, where- the Naval 
Stores building had been made ready for 
the Conference. Another short news- 
paper extract gives us not only a good 
idea of the scene at the Portsmouth land- 
ing-place on this eventful morning, but 
also some additional details respecting 
the entourage of each of the peace repre- 
sentatives : — ■ 

" Amid an Ambassadorial salute of 
19 guns, came an admiral's launch 
bringing the Russian envoys. M. Witte 
stepped ashore first, towering above all, 
yet bowed with the heavy responsibility 
of seeking to regain in the council cham- 
ber what has been lost on the battle- 
field. He was followed by Baron Rosen, 
whose misconception of the real strength 
of the Japanese spirit- was so curiously 
combined with sympathy and good feel- 
ing for the Japanese people. In the 
suite attracted much attention M. de 
Martens, the great jurist and mouthpiece 
of M. Witte, M. Plancon, Foreign Secre- 
tary to the Viceroy Alexeieff, who, when 
Chargd d 'Affaires at Peking, made those 
famous demands on China in the spring 
of 1903 reg'arding Manchuria which were 
so vehemently denied as fabrications and 
so immediately admitted as true, and his 
predecessor in the office of Foreign Secre- 
tary at Port Arthur, M. Korostovetz, 
who, in November, igoo, signed at Port 
Arthur, on behalf of Admiral Alexeieff, 
the first Manchurian agreement with 
Chou-mien, representative of the Mukden 
Viceroy, Tseng-chi. From the Russians 
the figure of M. Pokotiloff, Russian 
Minister at Peking, was missing. He 
has not yet arrived, but will be in time 
to give the advantage of his immense 
knowledge of recent Far Eastern history 
to the Conference. 



} " Again an Ambassadorial salute an- 
nounced the arrival of the Japanese Pleni- 
potentiaries. Baron Komura looked well, 
and bore himself with much dignity. 
Accompanying him was his distinguished 
suite, conspicuous among them being Mr. 
'Denison, the American trusted adviser of 
,the Japanese Foreign Office, whose ser- 
ivices to his adopted country have been 
so generously recognised by every Japan- 
ese ; and Colonel Tachibano, who, in his 
capacity of translator of military litera- 
ture, has been for years attached to Vice- 
roy Yuan Shih-kai's army headquarters 
at Pao-ting-fu. The envoys and their 
suites assembled in the Peace Conference 
building, and were afterwards formally 
received by Mr. McLane, the Governor 
of New Hampshire. ' ' 

The Conference, as noted in the open- 
ing paragraph of this chapter, held its 
first meeting on August 9th, and certain 
formalities were duly disposed of. The 
languag'e question was settled by an 
agreement that each envoy might speak 
in any tongue he liked, the secretaries 
interpreting'. But the protocols, and the 
treaty also, if made, were to be drawn 
up in both French and English. Later, 
the cjuestion of credentials was settled. 
In this connection it may be remarked 
that Baron Komura insisted that only 
plenipotentiaries and their secretaries 
should actually be present at the Confer- 
ence, thereby excluding M. de Martens. 

On August loth the Japanese laid on 
the table in writing their terms of peace. 
M. Witte took them and announced that 
he would carefully consider them, and 
reply in writing as soon as possible. The 
Conference therefore adjourned, and did 
not again meet until the 12th, when the 
Russian reply was presented. 

It subsequently transpired that Japan's 
terms were embodied in twelve Articles, 
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the demands being, 
follows ; — 

I. — That Japan should, while maintain- 
ing intact the integrity and independence 
of Korea, enjoy a predominant position 
in that country. 



V. — That the Island of Sakhalin should 
be ceded to Japan. 

Vt.— That the docks, quays, maga- 
zines, houses, and other works con- 
structed by the Russian Government 
in Port Arthur and Dalny should be 
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II. — That Manchuria should be evacu- 
ated entirely by Russian as well as by 
Japanese troops. 

III. — That the leases granted by China 
to Russia for the occupation of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, including Port Arthur, 
should be transferred to Japan. 

IV. — That the , adrhinistration of Man- 
churia should be retroceded to the 
Chinese authorities in accordance with 
the Convention of April 8th, igo2. 



handed over to Japan without compen- 
sation. 

VII. — That the section of the Man- 
churian Railway connecting Harbin with 
Dalny and Port Arthur should be retro- 
ceded to China. 

VIII. — The precise nature of the 
original demand comprised in this Article 
is not clearly apparent, but it is under- 
stood to have had reference to the rail- 
way from Harbin to Vladivostok, and. 
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more particularly, to the question of 
frontier guards. 

IX. — That a war indemnity should be 
paid to Japan by Russia. 

X. — That the Russians should hand 
over to Japan the warships which in 
the course of the war took refuge in 
foreign ports. 



indemnity, for the cession of Sakhalin, 
for the transfer of the interned ships, and 
for the limitation of Russia's naval 
power in the Far East, the remaining 
demands being either virtually conceded 
or left open for discussion. A little later 
some sort of agreement was reached on 
all the points with the exception of those 
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XI. — That definite restrictions should 
be placed on Russia's naval forces in the 
Far East. 

XII. — That certain fishing rights on 
the Siberian coast should be granted to 
Japanese subjects. 

The practical outcome of the Russian 
reply as delivered on the 12th was the 
flat rejection of the demands for a war 



covered by Articles V., IX., and XL, and 
on these Russia stood firm, more particu- 
larly on the question of paying an in- 
demnity and the cession of territory. At 
the beginning of the fourth week in 
August, after many references to both 
Tokio and St. Petersburg, the Japanese 
offered to sell Sakhalin, or part of Sak- 
halin, to Russia for a sum of, it is said, 
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150 millions sterling. The Russian Pleni- 
potentiaries, recognising that this would 
be merely paying the indemnity in 
another form^ declined to entertain the 
proposal, and for a few days matters 
were at a complete deadlock, and the 
abrupt termination of the Conference was 
freely predicted. 

At this stage President Roosevelt in- 
tervened with a personal appeal to the 
Tsar to reconsider the question of the 
indemnity, but was met by an unquali- 
fied refusal. The Imperial reply was 
conveyed to the President through the 
American Ambassadoir at St. Petersburg 
on August 26th, and the 27th and 28th 
passed without any visible improvement 
of the situation. The detailed history of 
these few days is from some standpoints 
exceedingly interesting,, even though it 
consists largely of rurnours and surmises 
sometimes based on very trivial happen- 
ings. But no useful purpose would be 
served by entering closely here into these 
diplomatic minutia. It is sufficient to 
add to the foregoing bare outline of the 
negotiations the statement, that on 
August 29th the situation suddenly 
changed, and that a little after noon on 
that day an official bulletin was issued to 
the effect that the Conference had ar- 
rived at a complete accord on all ques- 
tions, and that it had been decided to 
proceed to an elaboration of a treaty of 
peace ! 

The manner in which this tremendous 
result had been arrived at was highly 
dramatic. The Conference opened its 
session on the 29th at 9.30 a.m. After 
some preliminaries, M. Witte said that 
during the night he had received in- 
structions reiterating the Tsar's previous 
command as to the non-payment of an 
indemnity. He then intimated that he 
was prepared to offer the cession of the 



southern part of Sakhalin Island. Baron 
Komura is reported to have replied : " I 
accept that " ; and thus, in a few words, 
the great question which for weeks had 
agitated two hemispheres, and which had 
been almost universally regarded for 
some days as having arrived at a hope- 
less impasse, was finally and satisfacr 
torily settled. The envoys solemnly shook 
hands over the arrangement, and it was 
agreed to meet again in the afternoon for 
the adjustment of details. Meanwhile, 
the representatives on both sides would 
use their best endeavours for .the conclu- 
sion of an armistice. 

It is needless to follow contemporary 
journalism by making a long story of the 
ovations received by the envoys on their 
return to their quarters after this 
momentous performance ; but it is signi- 
ficant that while M. Witte had the gi-eat- 
est difficulty in controlling his joyful 
emotions, Baron Komura was found by a 
privileged visitor the same evening shed- 
ding bitter tears. There was, of course, 
no question that he had yielded solely at 
the com.mand of his Imperial master, and 
that to him, as to the great majority of 
Japanese, the abandonment of such a 
serious proportion of the original de- 
mands was a terrible disappointment. 
M. Witte, on the other hand, was natur- 
ally overjoyed at the success of his mis- 
sion, and for some weeks the Press of 
Europe and America was largely occu- 
pied with what purported to be his com- 
ments upon the splendid results he- had 
achieved by his resolute and astute 
diplomacy. At first there was a disposi- 
tion to accept M. Witte at his own 
valuation, but later it transpired that 
throughout the negotiations the Tsar had 
practically initiated and directed every 
Russian movement, and that M. Witte's 
work was chiefly restricted to acting as 
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THE RUINS OF NIRIUSAN FORT, PORT ARTHUR, THE STRONGEST FORT IN THE SIEGE 

LINE IN THE NORTH. 
This chaos was caused by the explosion 0/ several tons of dynamite beneath the fort. 
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a mouthpiece, and endeavouring to 
create a favourable impression on the 
American public by insisting on Russia's 
magnanimity in conceding so much, and 
on the huckstering spirit displayed by 
Japan in haggling over the question of a 
money payment. 

That the world in general had been to 
any appreciable extent misled by these 
characteristic flights of Russian diplo- 
macy is not to be supposed. It was 
widely recognised — in Europe, at any 
rate — that a Power which had been put, 
as Japan had been, to such a heavy bur- 
den through the aggressive policy of 
another, had every right to expect to be 
recouped for her vast expenditure, as one 
of the natural accompaniments of a peace 
unsought by herself. It was not forgot- 
ten, moreover, not only that Germany 
made France pay an enormous sum in 
hard cash after the war of 1870, but that 
Russia also had exacted a heavy in- 
demnity from Turkey after that of 1877. 
It is true that she had not been paid — at 
any rate, in full — but she had not failed 
to use the unsettled balance as an ex- 
tremely powerful lever at certain im- 
portant political junctures. Of course, 
in the present case she was clearly at 
liberty to refuse to pay an indemnity, and 
to go on fighting as the alternative. But 
to accuse her adversary of little-minded- 
ness for seeking to do what both Ger- 
many and she had done to such excellent 
purpose within living memory was curi- 
ously typical of that cynical shameless- 
ness which has so often marked Russian 
diplomacy in matters conaeqted with the 
making — and breaking — of treaties. 

Whether, in spite of all this, M. 
Witte's pose had impressed the people of 
the United States, and whether Japan, 
keenly sensitive to the least breath on her 
national honour, was- partly impelled to 



forego the indemnity for fear lest she 
should be thought mercenary, is a very 
interesting question. But it is not one 
over which we can now afford to linger. 
More material to the real issue was the 
actual reception of the news that an 
agreement had been arrived at, and that, 
unless something quite unforeseen oc- 
curred, there would be no further re- 
newal of the conflict which for nineteen 
months had kept the whole civilised 
world on tenterhooks. That the first 
feeling expressed should have been one 
of surprise was natural, since the end had 
undoubtedly come with some suddenness, 
and many intelligent and well-informed 
critics had, on the eve of the accord, 
been quite prepared for a final rupture 
and a fresh recourse to warlike argu- 
ments. But that the onlooking nations, 
with perhaps one exception, were not 
only rather taken aback by the unex- 
pected peaceful issue, but genuinely de- 
lighted, was soon apparent. 
i The organs of a dozen different 
countries were crowded with congratula- 
tions to Russia, to Japan, to President 
Roosevelt, and to the world in general, 
and with these were mostly combined apt 
and hearty tributes to the country which, 
as the Times observed in an impressive 
leading article, had made a sacrifice, of 
which her loud-talking adversaries had 
shown themselves incapable, for the sake 
of peace : ' ' She has renounced claims 
which are just, and which she knows to 
be just, in order to promote it, and the 
renunciation of these claims will saddle 
her people with a load of over 
;^i2o,coo,ooo. In this practical fashion, 
which all men can grasp and appreciate, 
she has amply fulfilled her proud boast 
that she would astonish the world by her 
moderation no less than by her 
victories." 
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To ' attempt to pass from the above . 
general statement to a close reproduction 
of Continental sentiment would involve. 
us in a tangled web of issues outside the' 
scope of . this work. But a passing men-' 
tion must be made of the gratification of 
France at seeing her ally at last released 
from her Far Eastern entanglement — a 
gratification somewhat modified 
a little later by that ally's rather 
marked forgetfulness of certain 
important services rendered 
during the war, not the least 
being France's good offices in 
the matter of the North Sea out- 
rage. For Germany, again, the 
conclusion of peace meant much, 
but her satisfaction at the re- 
newal of trade relations with the 
Far East was to some extent 
discounted by political con- 
siderations, and the fear lest in 
the readjustment of the balance 
of power both in Asia and in 
Europe she might find herself in 
that dreaded condition of isola- 
tion in which she had done her 
best to keep at least one of her 
rivals in the past. 
. For in August and Septem- 
ber, 1905, history was being 
made rapidly, and Germany, 
in common with Russia, had 
now to face another result of the war 
in the Far East besides the agreement 
come to between the Peace Plenipoten- 
tiaries at Portsmouth. On Septem- 
ber ist, only three days after the an- 
nouncement that the war was virtually 
at an end, it was officially stated that a 
new Treaty of Alliance had been signed 
on August i2th between England and 
Japan. On September 27th the terms of 
this Treaty of Agreement were pub- 
lished, and it became evident that an 



instrument was now in force which would 
not only secure for at least a decade the 
due observance of the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, but would also be a powerful, if 
not irresistible, influence for the con- 
solidation and maintenance of general 
peace in the regions of Eastern Asia and 
India. 
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THE SPOILS OF WAR. 

Park of Russian field-guns captured by the Japanese at Ham-a-tan after 
fierce fighting. 



'We must not project ourselves outside 
the scheme of the present work by dwell- 
ing here upon the steps taken in this 
second but, chronologically speaking, 
earlier treaty to safeguard Japanese 
special interests in I-Corea and British 
special interests in " all that concerns 
the security of the Indian Frontier." Biit 
it will be transparently clear that the 
publication of this extended agreement 
between Japan and Great Britain on the 
very morrow of the conclusion of the 
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Russo-Japanese War put a very different 
complexion upon the future position of 
Russia's former adversary. Without some 
such extension of the former Anglo-Japan- 
ese AUiance, it was not inconceivable that 



some unavoidable humiliation, and the 
recollection that internal affairs were still 
in a very disturbed and distressful state. 
In Japan, on the other hand, when it 
became generally known that Russia had 
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the day might come when Japan could 
be safely attacked by sea, and in Korea, 
by a suitable European combination 
which, with luck, might succeed in doing 
what Russia alone failed so signally to 
accomplish. But the certainty that such 
an attempt in the next ten years would 
bring the Na^vy of Great Britain on the 
scene in a role of world-wide activity was 
a reflection calculated to give pause to 
the wildest of ambitions, and to check 
the most fantastic and unscrupulous of 
intrigues. 

Yet another effect had the promulga- 
tion of the new Anglo- Japanese Treaty, 
and that in a very interesting and im- 
portant direction. In Russia the news of 
the Portsmouth agreement was received 
with moderate enthusiasm, tempered by 



not been compelled to pay an indemnity, 
and was to retain the northern portion of 
Sakhalin, the habitual reserve of the 
people broke down, and a storm of public 
indignation raged at Tokio and other 
centres. There were, indeed, some riots 
which at one time looked positively ugly, 
and there was no sort of question as to 
the depth of feeling involved. Gradually 
the first big waves of wrath subsided, 
and on the still troubled waters oil was; 
poured by calculations as to the import- 
ance of the results actually secured by 
Japan, and by the reproduction of the- 
terms of the new Alliance with England. 
It was felt that the latter" made good' 
what the Portsmouth Treaty had left a 
little uncertain, and the sound sense of 
the nation soon bep^an to assert itself ii> 
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the direction of taking due commercial 
and industrial advantage of the improved 
condition of affairs, and of the vastly in- 
creased opportunities for Japanese enter- 
prise at home and abroad. 

We must now revert to the making 
of the Treaty of Peace, and to the im- 
mediate sequel as regards the forces in 
the field. The Treaty itself was signed 



secured by Reuler's Agency. Of this 
synopsis the following is a reproduc- 
tion. After a preamble reciting the cir- 
cumstances in which the Plenipotentiaries 
were appointed, the treaty is outlined as 
under : — 

Article I. stipulates for the re-establish- 
ment of peace and friendship between the 
Sovereigns of the two Empires and be- 
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by the Plenipotentiaries at Portsmouth tween the subjects of Russia and Japan 

at 3.47 on the afternoon of September respectively. 

5th. Article II. — His Majesty the Emperor 

Later, a synopsis of the treaty was of Russia recognises the preponderant 
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interest, from political, military, and 
economic points of view, of Japan in 
the Empire of Korea, and stipulates that 
Russia will not oppose any measures for 
its g-overnment, protection, or control 
that Japan will deem necessary to take 
in Korea in conjunction with the Korean . 
Government, but Russian subjects and 
Russian enterprises are to enjoy the sam.e 
status as the subjects and enterprises of 
other countries. 

Article III. — It is mutually agreed that 
the territory of Manchuria shall be simul- 
taneously evacuated by both the Russian 
and Japanese troops, both countries being 
concerned in this evacuation and their 
situations being absolutely identical. All 
rights acquired by private persons and 
companies shall remain intact. 

Article IV. — The rights possessed by 
Russia in conformity with the lease to 
Russia of Port Arthur and Dalny, to- 
gether with the lands and waters ad- 
jacent, shall pass over entirely to Japan, 
but the properties and rights of Russian 
subjects are to be safeguarded and re- 
spected. 

Article V. — The Russian and Japanese 
Governments engage themselves recip- 
rocally not to put any obstacles in the 
way of the general measures, which shall 
be alike for all nations, that China may 
take for the development of the com- 
merce and industry of Manchuria. 

Article VI. — The Manchurian Railway 
shall be worked jointly between the Rus- 
sians and the Japanese at Kwang-cheng- 
tsze. The respective portions of the line 
shall be employed only for commercial 
and industrial purposes. In view of Rus- 
sia's keeping her line with all the rights 
acquired by her convention with China 
for the construction of the railway, Japan 
acquires the mines in connection with the 
section of the lines which falls to her. 



The rights of private parties or private 
enterprises, however, are to be respected. 
Both parties to this treaty remain abso- 
lutely free to undertake what they may 
deem fit on the expropriated ground. 

Article VII. — The Russians and the 
Japanese engage to make a junction of 
the lines which they own at Kwang- 
cheng-tsze. 

Article VIII. — It is agreed that the 
lines of the Manchurian Railway shall 
be worked vs^ith a view to ensuring com- 
mercial traffic between them without ob- 
struction. 

Article IX. — Russia cedes to Japan the 
southern part of Sakhalin Island as far 
north as the 50th degree of north lati- 
tude, together with the island depending 
thereon. The right of free navigation is 
assured in the bays of La Perouse and 
Tartary. 

Article X. deals with the situation of 
Russian subjects in the southern part of 
Sakhalin, and stipulates that Russian 
colonists shall be free and have the right 
to remain without changing their 
nationality. Japan, on the other hand, 
shall have the right to force Russian con- 
victs to leave the territory ceded to her. 

Article XI. — Russia shall make an 
agreement with Japan giving the Japan- 
ese subjects the right to fish in Russian 
territorial waters in the Seas of Japan, 
Okhotsk, and Behring. 

Article XII. — The two high contract- 
ing parties engage to renew the com- 
mercial treaty existing between the two 
Governments before the war in all its 
vigour, with slight modifications of de- 
tail and the most-favoured-nation clause. 

Article XIII. — The Russians and Jap- 
anese reciprocally engage to exchange 
prisoners of war, paying the real cost of 
the keep of the same, such cost to be sup- 
ported by documents. 
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Article XIV. — This treaty sliall be 
drawn up in two lanyuat^es, French and 
Iinj4lish, the French text beinja;- evidence 
for the Russians, and the Fnglish for the 
Japanese. In case of difficuhy in inter- 
pretation the French document will be 
decisi\-e. 

Article XV. — The ratification of this 
treaty shall be sie;-ned by the So\ereiyns 
of the two States within 50 days after the 
signature of the treaty. The I<"rench 
Legation and the American hmibassy 
shall be the intermediaries between the 
Japanese and Russian Go\ernments, and 
they will announce by telegraph the rati- 
fication of the treaty-. 

The following two additional articles 
were agreed to : — 

I. The evacuation of jNlanchuria by 
both armies shall be complete within 18 
months from the signing of the treaty, 
beginning with the retirement of the 
troops of the first line. At the expira- 
tion of 18 months the two parties \\ ill 



only be able to leave as railway guards 
15 soldiers to every kilometre of the line. 

2. The boundary which limits the 
parts owned respecti\'cly by Russia and 
Japan in Sakh.alin shall be definitely 
marked oft on the spot b}' a special 
boundary commission. 

l'"rom Portsmouth, Xew Hampshire, 
a long- leap must now be made to Man- 
churia, where the opposing armies had 
by this time learnt that peace had been 
arrived at, and tliat an immediate armis- 
tice was to be expected. On September 
gth General Fukushima left Kai-yuan to 
meet (General Oranousk^-, ot General 
Linie\itch's staff, in order to arrange the 
details of an armistice. On September 
i3lh an armistice to take effect on the 
16th w<as agreed to. 

On October 14th the I",mperor of Ivus- 
sia and the Emperor of Japan appended 
their signatures to duplicate copies of 
the Treat}' of Peace, thus officiallv ter- 
minating the Russo-Japanese War. 
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CHAPTER CII. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS — A MANY-SIDED WAR — ITS REGULARITY — SUCCESSIVE PHASES 
— SOME ADDITIONAL LESSONS; — LEADERSHIP — COST AND CASUALTIES. 



IN entering upon this final chapter it is 
expedient to remark that it is not in- 
tended in any way to serve as a complete, 
or even moderately comprehensive, re- 
view of the main happening's and lessons 
of the war. What has gone before has 
rendered any such detailed recapitulation 
largely superfluous. Each major opera- 
tion has already been fully treated both, 
from its own individual standpoint and 
in relation to previous and subsequent 
proceedings. To each phase of the war 
its particular lessons have been, as far 
as possible, assigned. In this con- 
nection, then, and having regard to the 
popular character of this work, not much 
remains beyond a few additions, and 
some supplementary observations of a 
general character intended rather to in- 



spire reflection than " to point a moral " 
or ' ' adorn a tale. ' ' 

Let us commence with one of these 
general observations. To the writer, 
after a fairly long and varied course of 
historical studies, the supreme attractive- 
ness of this great struggle will always 
lie in its unparalleled many-sidedness. 
It is an attribute altogether outside 
what might be called the surprises and 
peculiarities of the war, to most of which 
the attention of the reader has already at 
one time or another been drawn. Nor 
can any intelligent person fail to find 
interest and instruction by investigating 
for himself the proposition whether 
any war of ancient or modern times has 
ever made history in so many different 
ways, has ever touched humanity on so 
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many d'fferent spots, as this twenty- 
month struggle for mastery in the Far 
East. 

Apart from the mere fighting aspects 
of the Russo-Japanese War ; apart from 
the engrossing circumstance that it is 
of surpassing naval as well as military 
interest ; apart from the tales of heroism, 
of pathos and of tragedy with which its 



war secures an easy pre-eminence over all 
preceding wars by reason of the amazing 
wealth of domestic and international side- 
issues associated with it. A war which 
was repeatedly within an ace of involving 
half the civilised world in a general con- 
flagration ; a . war which simultaneously 
encouraged revolution and hopes of 
political reform ; which was the queerest 
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record abounds ; apart from that import- 
ant " lesson of maintenance " with 
which the writer has already dealt in 
some detail — apart from all these, some 
of them very remarkable, points, the 



conceivable mixture of pure patriotism 
on the one side and cynical disregard of 
honour and principle on the other ; which 
broke out between two Empires, and 
was ended largely by the intervention 
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of the President of a Republic — was 
there ever such a variegated war be- 
fore, and does there seem much historical 
likelihood that the present generation 
will see another conflict of such absorb- 
ing multiple interest? 

Yet, with all these complicated claims 
to the attention of naval and military 
students, of politicians, and of sociol- 
ogists — to say nothing of humanitarians 
and doctors of law and medicine — the 
Russo-Japanese War is, from the his- 
torian's point of view, as evidenced by 
the scheme of this work, a wonderfully 
ship-shape and, so to speak, satisfying 
performance. It falls naturally, as we 
have seen, into well-defined phases ; its 
course flows smoothly, and, if at times 
there are what seem at first sight to be 
rather violent interruptions and unac- 
countable diversions, it is soon seen that 
these do not anywhere modify the char- 
acter of the record as a whole, or lead 
to any upsetting and incongruous con- 
clusions. In its actual termination, 
alone, the war is a little abrupt ; but the 
curtain falls in many a good piece on a 
situation in which something is left to 
the imagination, and in which all the 
various issues raised in the course of the 
play are not necessarily rounded off into 
one comprehensive denouement. 

Talking of phases, it is convenient here 
to recapitulate briefly those into which 
the present record has been divided. The 
division is, to some extent, an arbitrary 
one, and has been made with reference 
to a particular conception of the war 
which does not necessarily coincide with 
the conceptions of others, and it is cer- 
tainly not put forward as being the only 
possible and correct chronological par- 
tition of which the story is capable. It 
has, however, the merit of being quite 
simple and logical. Thus the First 



Phase, according to the writer, lasted 
from February 8th, 1904, to about the 
end of the third week in May. By that 
date the First Army of Japan under 
General Kuroki had advanced to Feng- 
hwang-Cheng, the Second Army had 
landed In the Liao-tung Peninsula, and 
the Third Army at Takushan.- To this 
phase belong the torpedo attacks at Port 
Arthur, the earlier blocking and other 
naval operations, and the Battle of the 
Yalu. 

The Second Phase brings us to the 
end of July, 1904, and in this period are 
included the storming of Nan-shan, the 
battles of Telissu and Ta-shi-chao, and 
the capture of the Mo-tien-ling and other 
passes by the First and Third Armies. 
The Japanese commence their siege 
operations at Port Arthur, .the Vladi- 
vostok squadron is much in evidence, 
and grave complications ensue as the 
result of the performances of the auxili- 
ary cruisers Feterburg and Smolensk. 
These two first phases constituted the 
first 576 pages of this history. 

The Third Phase of the war is 
from the beginning of August, 1904, to 
the beginning of February, 1905. Here 
we see the first three armies of Japan be- 
ginning to work in concert, with the re- 
sult that Liao-yang is captured, and the 
Russians are badly beaten, first at the 
Battle of the Sha-ho, and later at Hei- 
kou-tai. Port Arthur falls, the Rus- 
sian Fleet in the harbour is, practically 
speaking, destroyed, and the Baltic Fleet 
leaves Europe, the North Sea Outrage 
occurring en route. 

From some standpoints, the last six 
or seven months of the war which have 
been dealt with in this last volume of our 
history may be said to constitute two or 
even more phases. But there is no es- 
sential need to insist upon any interme- 
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diate division, and, roughly speaking;, 
the Battles of Mukden and the Sea of 
Japan, and the events leading up to the 
conclusion of peace, may be said to be- 
long all to the Fourth or last Phase, in 
which a smashing defeat is sustained by 
[iussia on land, her naval power in the 
Far East is utterly destroyed, and an 
advance to Harbin and the siege of 
Vladivostok are clearly foreshadowed. It 
will surely be admitted that none of the 
great wars of history falls more easily into 
compact and definite phases than does 
that between Russia and Japan under the 
arrangement outlined above. 

The naval and military lessons of the 
war have for the most part been so fully 
discussed in connection with the various 
engagements, and at the close of the 
several phases, that little need be said 
here in this connection. It is instructive, 
however, to remark generally that in the 
great majority of instances those lessons 
had the distinctive merit of being con- 
clusive, and, obviously for that reason, 
are likely to have a lasting effect upon 
the naval and military practice of other 
nations. It cannot be said that the net 
results of the professional deductions from 
what happened during the twenty months 
of the war are particularly striking in the 
matter of novelty, but at least they are 
not likely to be misleading, as by some 
competent critics was thought to be the 
case with the " lessons " learnt in South 
Africa. The geographical and climatic 
conditions were in some respects pecu- 
liar ; but, on the other hand, the fighting 
was commonly — at any rate, as regards 
the land operations — on the same enor- 
mous scale as that on which any future 
great war in Europe would probably have 
to be conducted. There was no question 
of immense disparity of numbers or of 
any marked inequahty as regards the 



fighting capacity of the individual sol- 
diers engaged. Rig armies met big 
armies, and the best side won by virtue, 
not so much of numbers, or marksman- 
ship, or superior endurance and pug- 
nacity, as because it had for years looked 
forward to the struggle, and anticipated 
every sort of difficulty connected with it. 
Practically speaking, the Russians had 
to shape their tactics and much of their 
strategy as they went along ; while the 
Japanese had everything cut and dried, 
were prepared for every emergency, and, 
when they had accomplished one stage, 
knew exactly what to do next. Against 
such perfect readiness, combined with 
immense numbers and magnificent qual- 
ity, it is, the writer repeats, altogether 
questionable whether any other Power 
would have made a much better stand 
than Russia did, unless it had been able 
at an early stage to secure the command 
of the sea. 

Of course, as regards the naval fight- 
ing, there was no question of equal 
terms. Numerically, the Russians were 
able at times to show on paper a positive 
superiority, but in every factor that goes 
to make up " battleworthiness " they 
were so hopelessly outclassed that much 
of the educational interest of the war 
from the naval standpoint is, as we have 
seen, extremely thin. Inferior ships, ill- 
assorted squadrons, incompetent officers, 
unwilling and unskilful sailors, and, 
finally, wretched gunnery — ^with such 
drawbacks it may be doubted whether 
even the union of the Port Arthur and 
Baltic Fleets could have satisfactorily re- 
dressed the immense balance in favour of 
Japan. But this is a speculation which, 
assuredly, need not be carried further. 

Reverting to the military lessons, 
nothing in the closing stage of the war 
occurred to modify the writer's early 
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conviction that perhaps the most 
genuinely instructive feature of the fight- 
ing was the success attained by the Jap- 
anese system of real night attacks — that 
is to say, attacks delivered during the 
actual hours of darkness, and not merely 
attacks delivered at dawn as the result 
of a night march. The British Army, it 
is pleasant to be able to add, was quick 
to profit by the Japanese example, and 
the war had not concluded when Lieut. - 
General Sir Ian Hamilton, who had re- 
turned from service as one of our mili- 
tary attach(5s with the Japanese Army in 
order to take up our Southern Command, 
commenced exercising his officers and 
men in this, practically speaking, new 
branch of warfare on Salisbury Plain. 

For the rest, the writer has attempted 
to deal pretty exhaustively with the 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery lessons of 
the war, with due regard to the limita- 
tions of a popular history. But, as re- 
gards the first-named, a few words may 
here be added by the light of a remark- 
able exposition of the cavalry work on 
both sides, and more especially on that of 
Japan, which appeared from the pen of 
the special correspondent of the Times 
during August and September, 1905. 
From one of three articles, all of 
great interest and value, we learn some 
useful details concerning the Japanese 
cavalry soldier and his mount, which, as 
has been explained, is primarily of doubt- 
ful quality. Yet, notwithstanding some 
methods of " horsemastership " which 
are quite opposed to our ideas, the Jap- 
anese horses came very well out of the 
war, keeping in wonderful condition, and 
showing a very low rate of mortality. 
After fifteen months in the field the Jap- 
anese cavalry only required 50 per cent. 
of remounts, " a result in extraordinary 
contrast to our South African campaign. 



in which annual remounts of 250 per 
cent, were required for cavalry, and 400 
per cent, for mounted infantry and 
irregulars." 

The Japanese cavalry officer is said 
to be, as a rule, a good horseman, and 
the trooper, though hot a stylish rider, is 
a tight sticker. As weapons, the Japan- 
ese cavalry carried during the war 
swords, rifles, and bayonets, the latter 
slung on the back, a method found 
\ery fatiguing, and likely to be sup- 
planted by the use of the long bucket 
commonly employed in European armies. 
" Musketry training has not been deemed 
of gJreat im,portance, practice-firing being 
limited to the expenditure of some 40 
rounds per annum in time of peace. This 
is in line with French and German 
methods, and in sharp contrast to the 
300 rounds supplied to our cavalry, and 
400 to the American cavalry. The Jap- 
anese cavalry carry no lances. 

" The squadron system of training ob- 
tains with the Japanese, the captain in 
command being entirely responsible for 
the efficiency of men and horses. This 
delegation of responsibility is a marked 
feature of the Japanese military system, 
and to it, in a great degree, is attribut- 
able the capacity and self-reliance of the 
officers who have led the troops on so 
many victorious fields. On service the 
squadron occupies separate quarters. 
The actual training is carried out in 
orthodox cavalry fashion, the aim being 
to evolve a supple body with power to 
manioeuvre for the delivery of attack, 
mounted or dismounted, to the utmost 
advantage. Individual training pays 
special attention to independent recon- 
naissance, swordsmanship, and know- 
ledge of the mount. The cavalry spirit 
is highly developed, the charge being 
regarded as the culminating manoeuvre." 
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Concerning: the Russian cavalry, a 
good many details have been given in 
the course of this work, and attention 
has been duly drawn to the utter failure 
more especially of the mounted Cossack 
to fulfil the expectations formed concern- 
ing him. This last exposure is strongly 
confirmed by the Times correspondent, 
who points out that time after time the 
Russian cavalry omitted to make use of 
what he aptly calls " glaring opportuni- 
ties " to harass the Japanese communi- 
cations. He attributes this largely to the 
fact that the Russian cavalry has been 
taught to fight dismounted, and that, ac- 
cordingly, the Russians had deliberately 
" divested themselves of the one arm 
which, many keen observers believe, 
might have availed to turn the tide in 
their favour. The Battle of Mukden was 
a great defeat, though not an over- 
whelming disaster. At one period the 
result absolutely hung in the balance, 
and it is no wild statement to say that, if 
the Russian cavalry had been armed and 
trained in orthodox cavalry fashion, and 
handled in a manner consistent with 
cavalry tradition, Mukden would have 
proved a drawn battle. ' ' 

Whether the Russians took the failure 
of their cavalry to heart seems a little 
doubtful in view of the consistent eulogy 
of Mishtchenko's rather poor perform- 
ances. But there is no question that the 
Japanese saw clearly that they were 
handicapped by the comparatively small 
number of cavalry they were enabled to 
put into the field at critical stages of 
the fighting. A concluding extract from 
the authority quoted above puts the 
matter in a nutshell : — " The Japanese, 
inhabiting a hilly country practically de- 
void of wide plains, and having com- 
paratively little use and small liking for 
horses, have restricted the cavalry arm 



in their military organisation to the 
smallest possible dimensions. The war 
has brought home to them the value of 
cavalry, and one of the very first reforms 
in their army will be the augmentation of 
the mounted branch of service. To this 
end, and for the rehorsing of their ar- 
tillery, they have recently imported a 
large number of Australian horses, 
ready, upon acclimatisation, to be incor- 
porated in the army now in the field, 
should the war continue. The Japanese 
are an eminently practical people. From 
the weakness in their own cavalry, and 
from the consciousness that properly- 
handled Russian cavalry could have 
played havoc with their dispositions in 
action and in inaction, they have learnt 
the cavalry lesson, and they mean to 
profit by it. It is impossible to observe 
events in the war, and to discuss the 
question with Japanese officers and 
officers of many foreign armies, without 
being forced to the conclusion that the 
Japanese are sound in their interpretation 
of the cavalry lesson — that genuine 
cavalry, and plenty of it, is essential to 
an army." 

In the volume of which a considerable 
section was devoted to the siege opera- 
tions at Port Arthur, some incidental 
mention was rriade of the persistent, 
heroic, and skilful manner in which the 
Japanese Sappers carried out their ar- 
duous duties. It is pleasant to be able 
to enrich this final chapter of our history 
with an extract highly illustrative of the 
devotion and capacity of a branch of 
military service which often receives 
quite inadequate recognition. It may 
be remembered that on October 27th- 
28th, 1904, there was terrible fighting in 
front of the Chi-huan-shan, or Cocks- 
comb Hill Fort (see Chapter LXX.), re- 
sulting in the occupation by the Japanese 
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of several important footholds. The fol- 
lowing- account, a translation of which 
appeared in the Times, describes the cap- 
ture of the North Cockscomb Hill Fort, 
and was written by a Japanese engineer 
officer. He relates first the discovery, 
shortly after noon on October 27th, by a 
working party, of one of the enemy's 
countermining tunnels from which it was 
urgently necessary to 
remove, if possible, 
the explosives which 
the Russians had set 
for the destruction 
of the Japanese. 
What follows must 
he. quoted verbatim, 
for omissions or a 
paraphrase would 

spoil - the effect : — 

'' This , work was 
entrusted to a party 
of six men, volun- 
teers from the Im- 
perial Engineer Bat- 
talion on the spot — 
Sergeant Katsugi 

Mitani, Corporal 

Tamejiro Takahashi, 
First Class Privates 
Tomoichi Hori, Kinzo Furusawa, 
Toshiro Kawabata, and Second Class 
Private Asataro Matsushita. They 
understood the desperate nature of the 
enterprise full well, and, wishing to die 
decently, as the gentlemen soldiers of 
Japan should, they dressed in their best 
and went — to their certain death. At 
1.30 exactly the sound of a violent ex- 
plosion rent the air, and the comrades 
anxiously waiting at the mouth of the 
gallery were assailed by pebbles, 
shingles, and debris. Mitani, Takahashi, 
and Furusawa were pulled out of the 
crater by means of the ropes which were 
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tied to their ankles for this purpose, all 
severely wounded, while the rest sacri- 
ficed their lives at the altar of patriotism 
and duty. 

"The quantity of the dynamite used 
was unnecessarily large, and the force of 
the explosion so great that it utterly de- 
molished our mine gallery. But at the 
same time it split the ground to such an 
extent that the outer 
surface of the wall 
became detached from 
the natural soil, en- 
abling us to deter- 
mine the nature of it. 
The wall appeared to 
be about three metres 
thick, of concrete, 
tarred over on the 
outside, and covered 
with tarpaulin sheets. 
This method of con- 
struction is proof 
against almost any 
calibre of mobile siege 
guns. We at once or- 
ganised a party for 
blowing up the ex- 
posed wall. Sergeant 
lida, with two first 
class privates of engineers, crawled 
up over the edge of the crater into 
the ditch for purposes of reconnais- 
sance, returning safely with a satis- 
factory report. Then Sergeant Okura 
was sent with gun-cotton in sandbags 
along with Corporals Horikawa, Fuku- 
naga, and Private Muzuki. They dar- 
ingly advanced right up to the foot of 
the wall, crawling on their stomachs very 
slowly, and lying down at every few 
paces, feigning death. They placed and 
fired the gun-cotton ; the explosion tore 
the wall off the ground, leaving a gap of 
4cm. between. The Russians took not 
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the slightest notice of it ; perhaps they 
imagined that to be an impact of a Jap- 
anese shell. We again inserted a large 
quantity of gun-cotton under the wall and 
exploded it. This made a hole, but not 
sufficiently large for our assaulting party 
to enter. 

" So the persistent engineers deter- 
mined upori the third attempt. They 
shot down several of the Russians who 
looked wonderingly out of the rent. The 
third attempt was entirely successful ; 
this time the explosion of the gun-cotton 
tore a hole in the solid masonry of con- 
crete about im. in height and ij^m. 
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wide. Through this 12 grenades were 
thrown in, and under the cover of the 
smoke and confusion a party of infantry 
numbering not more than half a company 
filed in and occupied the part of the 



underground chamber ; the other part 
still remained in the possession of the 
enemy. The Japanese and Russian com- 
batants were separated only by the thin 
khaki-coloured wall of sandbags between. 
We slowly and steadily advanced, inch 
by inch, each soldier pushing in front of 
him a bag of sand or a paraffin tin filled 
with shingle. The sound of bullets strik- 
ing these paraffin tins was weird in the 
extreme. The Russians sought pro- 
tection under the cover of steel-plate 
partitions, striving stubbornly and yet in 
vain to stem the tide of the Japanese ad- 
vance. The steel plates we exploded ; 
the sandbags we simply 
pushed aside. Thus, within 
twenty-four hours after the 
breach the whole of North 
Cockscomb Hill Fort was 
firmly and effectively occupied 
by the Japanese." 

Frequent allusion has been 
made in the course of the 
preceding narrative to the 
matters of transport and 
supply. As a rule it has 
been necessary to give par- 
ticular credit to the Japanese 
for the excellence of their 
arrangements in this respect, 
but it must never be for- 
gotten that the maintenance 
of the Siberian Railway in 
working order throughout the 
whole period of the war was 
a feat of which the Japanese 
record has no counterpart, and 
which must of necessity be 
regarded as a very fine and also 
very significant performance. That the 
Siberian Railway would be cut at an 
early stage of the war was at the outset 
a very frequent prediction. That it 
would break down or would, at any rate, 
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prove hopelessly incapable of supplying 
the wants of a large army in the field, 
to say nothing of transporting constant 
reinforcements, was, later, regarded al- 
most as a foregone conclusion. Yet, 
thanks to the vigilance of the 
railway guards, many attempts at 
line-wrecking were frustrated, and 
the energy and ability of Prince 
Khilkoft" enabled Russia, even 
after such heavy disasters as the 
Battles of Liao-yang and Mukden, 
to keep up a steady stream of 
reinforcements and maintain the 
supply system at the front in a 
very fair state of efficiency accord- 
ing to Russian ideas. Whether 
the commanders of other armies 
would have demanded so much 
as Kuropatkin did from troops 
which at times must have endured 
very serious privations is another 
matter. The fact remains that 
the Russian defeats were, at any 
rate, not due to physical inca- 
pacity arising from starvation, and, 
considering that communication 
with the primary base of supply 
consisted of a single line of rail 
only, there will be not a few military 
students inclined to regard Prince Khil- 
koff as the real Russian hero of the war. 
The Russians, too, deserve credit for 
their progressive performance in at least 
one particular, as regards extra-railway 
transport. We have already seen how 
Kuropatkin toured along the Russian 
front in a high-speed motor car. It may 
here be added that, at the commence- 
ment of 1905, the Russian Government 
placed an extensive order for automobiles 
with a large firm in Hanover, and further 
commissioned the latter to organise and 
train an automobile corps consisting of 
soldiers selected from Russian railway 

87 



regiments. The machines were duly 
built and subjected to extremely severe 
tests, and a considerable number of 
drivers were duly instructed and de- 
spatched with the cars to the front. 
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They could not, however, have arrived 
until the early summer, by which time, 
as has been seen, the operations were 
becoming rather languid. The lessons 
gained in this direction, therefore, are 
not likely to be very conclusive. At the 
same time, the Russian Army may cer- 
tainly claim the credit of being the first 
to make practical use in warfare of the 
modern motor car as distinct from the 
" steam sappers," or heavy traction 
engines, which we ourselves used in 
South Africa with a very fair measure of 
success. 

It is now time to break away from 
these addenda to the main story of the 
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war, and devote a short space to a ques- 
tion which is both superior and sub- 
ordinate to those matters of preparedness, 
personnel, and detail with which we have 
just been cursorily dealing. The subject 
of the generalship displayed in the Russo- 
Japanese War is, and probably always 
will be, a. rather vexed one. It is com- 
plicated by considerations with which we 
in England are not really familiar, and it 
is by no means certain that, as to these, 
the world has been so much enhghtened 
as it thinks by the lessons and examples 
' of this mighty conflict. 

That the Japanese did wonderful 
' things, and afforded a magnificent spec- 
tacle of what can be done by perfect 
readiness and co-ordination of naval and 
military movements, goes without saying. 
But it would have been far more in- 
structive if they had not been quite so 
uniformly, so almost monotonously 
successful. It may be that they would 
have triumphed even more gloriously if 
they had met with greater opposition, or 
if the fight had been really to a finish. 
But the careful observer cannot help at 
times wondering whether even the Japan- 
ese system would have stood the strain 
of a few really serious reverses, brought 
about by the enemy's exhibition of 
marked superiority in one or two telling 
directions. It is a known fact that, taken 
all round, the Russian field guns were 
much better than those which the Japan- 
ese had, and that their cavalry was a 
good deal more numerous. They lost 
their advantage in the one case by bad 
gunnery, and in the other by using their 
cavalry as mounted infantry. Straighter 
Russian powder and some genuine Rus- 
sian cavalry work on the Japanese flanks 
and lines of communication might have 
enabled us to see the Japanese in con- 
ditions much more favourable to accurate 



judgment than any in which the actual 
progress of the war revealed them. We 
know that the greatest general is he who 
makes the fewest mistakes, but it is 
much easier, of course, not to make mis- 
takes when an enemy generally does just 
what he is expected to do, and allows 
himself to be beaten time after time 
without developing any new tactics, or 
even adopting any new method of re- 
tirement. 

While, then, the respectful admiration 
of the world is due to Japan for the way 
in which she organised victory, and due 
to her commanders for the way in which 
they interpreted the instructions of the 
General Staff at Tokio, the meed of 
supreme merit must be withheld from a 
country and from leadership which had 
so little to contend with in the way of re- 
verses and obstacles to the fulfilment of 
carefully pre-arranged plans. 

It has been said above that probably no 
existing Army would have made a much 
better stand against Oyama's hosts than 
did the Russian, and to this contention 
the writer adheres. But, of course, he 
does not mean to say that there are not 
at least four Powers which, if they took 
the field against Japan with the experi- 
ence of the war to help them, would not 
make a very much better showing than 
Russia. This brings us to the heart of 
the matter, namely, that Japan's success 
against her big, but torpid and unready, 
adversary must not be regarded as con- 
clusive proof that her methods in general, 
and her leadership in particular, were 
absolutely perfect. She herself would 
probably be the last to urge any such 
foolish proposition, and the first to 
acknowledge that the ordeal through 
which she and her officers and men have 
passed was not such as to place her war- 
like infallibility beyond all question. 
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An able and brilliant critic has at- 
tributed much of Japan's success to the 
fact that she had laid to heart the best 
German teaching-, and that, more par- 
ticularly, she had put into practice the 
admonitions of that great master of the 
art of war, Clausewitz. The proposition 



too, did they conform to his method of 
giving each divisional and army com- 
mander the principal direction of his 
march, and leaving it to him to ' ' get 
there," whatever the intervening ob- 
stacles. But it may be questioned whether 
the result of the big engagements in the 
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is an extremely interesting one and, as 
far as it goes, incontestable. The funda- 
mental principle of attack which Clause- 
witz advocated, namely, that a consider- 
able objective should be pursued with 
the utmost energy and resolution, could 
not well have been more closely followed 
than it was by the Japanese. Admirably, 



Russo-Japanese War was not due as 
much to the Russian failure to carry out 
the ideas of Clausewitz and other great 
teachers, as to the facility and thorough- 
ness with which the Japanese had as- 
similated those sound doctrines. Had 
the Russians been more active when on 
the defensive, or had they, like the Boers, 
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to prove that he was not so 
much to blame as might have 
been supposed. There is no 
question that at the outset he 
was under the old illusion as 
to the invincible power of 
Russia and the doubtful 
stayinnf quality of the Jap- 
anese. But even before the 
Battle of Liao-yang- he had 
realised to some extent the 
greatness of the task before 
him, and had issued the first 
of a series of " letters to 
oflicers above the rank of 
company commander " with 
a view to inculcating a bet- 
ter knowledge ol Japanese 
methods and the best way of 
developed rather original and extremely dealing with them. Two of these letters 
troublesome modes of fighting, it is con- were picked up after the Battle of Mukden, 
ceivable that the Japanese would not and interesting extracts were given from 
have found it so easy to have conducted them by the Times correspondent with 
their land operation a la Clausewi/s, and the I^irst Japanese Army. They contain 
it is possible that 
their measures to 
cope with unex- 
pected situations 
would have been 
more interesting 
— they would cer- 
tainly have been 
instructis'e — than 
their procession of 
victories. 

At first sight it 
seems that fvuro- 
patkin must be 
blamed f o r not 
having rendered 
Japan's task on 
land a far harder 
one. But there is 

curious and con- result of a mine exploded by the Russians before evacuating dalny, 
vincing evidence after the battle of nan-shan. 
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some futilities and some misapprehen- 
sions, but they are at worst a creditable 
attempt on the part of a disillusioned 
commander to render his subordinates 
fitter to meet a greatly superior adver- 
sary. The attempt was in vain. Simple 
as was the instruction conveyed — " these 
letters say nothing which ought not to 
be by training second nature to those to 
whom they are addressed " — it was not 



render any separate apportionment of 
credit or blame superfluous here. Again, 
as regards the chief actors personally, 
and more especially as regards the Jap- 
anese Commander-in-Chief, it is neces- 
sary to repeat the caution which was in- 
cluded among the lessons taught by the 
Battle of Mukden. When warfare 
reaches the point which it reached at 
least once in the course of the Russo- 
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properly, or, at any rate, sufficiently 
quickly digested, and time after time 
Kuropatkin's underlings failed him when 
a better knowledge of the rudiments of 
their profession would have enabled them 
to give him real assistance. 
■ Of the performances of Kuropatkin 
and Oyama, of their respective staffs, 
and of the various other prominent 
generals on both sides, sufficient has been 
said in the course of the narrative to 



Japanese conflict it becomes a serious 
question whether it is possible to make 
any sort of fair estimate of the work by 
any commander having under him more 
than at most 150,000, or, in extreme in- 
stances, say, a quarter of a million men. 
In the case of Japan it is sufficiently 
clear that Marshal Oyama can only 
nominally be held accountable for much 
that must have been done under the direct 
inspiration of the General Staff at Tokio. 
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When, ho\Vever, we come to the leaders 
of the numbered armies the position is 
altered to some extent. In any case 
there is no harm in the indication of a 
personal preference which may or may 
not be supported by the judgment of 
posterity, when the latter comes to be 
fortified by much additional information, 
and clarified by the disappearance of 
some contemporary misconceptions. Of 
all the army commanders on both sides, 
the figure which will appeal most 
strongly, the writer thinks — at any rate, 
to professional students — is that of 
General ICuroki, the leader of the First 
Army of Japan. He has not to his credit 
quite so many separate victories as 
General Oku, nor is he invested with the 
peculiar glory of having, like General 
Nogi, captured an " impregnable " fort- 
ress. But there is something strangely, 
pre-eminently impressive in the splendid 
record which commences so brilliantly 
with the Battle of the Yalu, and ends- 
with such a sterling performance in the 
operations that constituted and succeeded 
the Battle of Mukden. Wherever there 
was work for Kuroki to do he did it with 
a high-spirited zeal and thoroughness 
which of themselves seemed to cause ob- 
stacles to shrivel up to half their proper 
dimensions. Always ready for work, he 
never lost an hour in waiting to begin, 
and repeatedly we see Kuroki 's men just 
a little ahead of their appointed task, and 
either giving a hand to armies on the 
left or right, or peering eagerly into the 
fog of war in front of them in the hope 
of finding justification or opportunity for 
a fresh forward movement. It is only 
when the commander is of very remark- 
able calibre that an army can be so con- 
sistently to the front, and so consistently 
successful, as was the First Arm.y of 
Japan for the twelve most strenuous 



fighting months of the war, and it will 
not be easy to call in question the claim 
which the writer makes for Kuroki that, 
at least, as a subordinate leader, he 
stands in the very highest rank of fight- 
ing generals. 

It now remains to close this chapter 
with a few words as to the aggregate 
cost of the war and the total casualties. 
As regards the former, any attempt to 
produce a detailed estimate would be 
tedious, and very possibly misleading. 
But the calculation which puts the bulked 
cost of the war at about four hundred 
and fifty millions sterling, of which 
;^20o,ooo,ooo represented the loss to 
Japan, may be accepted as in all like- 
lihood substantially correct. Of this 
sum it is reckoned thaj: Japan spent 
;^i20,ooo,ooo in the maintenance of her 
field armies alone, Russia's expenditure 
being about the same, notwithstanding 
the smaller number of troops at the front. 
Russia's expenditure includes the value 
of her lost ships, but the latter has not 
been set against the disbursements and 
losses of Japan. 

As regards casualties, those who care 
to study such matters in detail are re- 
ferred to the Times of August 5th, 1905, 
in which an important series of calcula- 
tions is made by the highly qualified 
Tokio correspondent of the leading 
journal with the assistance of all the 
available official data. Having regard to 
the doubtful accuracy of some of the 
Russian returns, and to the necessity of 
speculating rather freely with regard to 
the total Japanese casualties in con- 
nection with the Siege of Port Arthur, 
only the main figures of this statement 
are reproduced here. These are to the 
effect that, from the beginning to the end 
of the war, 166,756 Japanese of all ranks 
were killed, wounded, or died of their 
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wounds, while the total Russian casual- 
ties from death or wounds were 320,779. 
The loss in prisoners was, in the case of 
Japan, 646 ; in that of Russia, 67,701. 

Our record is now finished. No pre- 
face to the first edition of this work being 
possible, the writer asks to be permitted 
here to express a general acknowledg- 
ment of the assistance he has derived 
from the accounts furnished by many 
able newspaper correspondents, more es- 
pecially those representing the Times, of 



the episodes and circumstances of this 
Titanic contest. He has endeavoured 
not to borrow without stating the source 
of the loan, but some omissions to quote 
authorities may have occurred, and for 
these apologies are tendered. In a 
book like this some errors, too, have 
been absolutely unavoidable. It is be- 
lieved that they are as few and as 
trivial as could be expected, and every 
effort will be made to correct or eliminate 
them in future editions. 
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Amur, Blowing up of, ii. 447. 

Amur Expedition, Japanese, iii. 190. 

Andromeda sent to Port Arthur, ii. 444. 

Anglo-Japanese Treaty, iii. 227. 

An-ju, Skirmish near, i. 144-146; position of, 263; 
Japanese force at, 264 ; Cossacks' attack on, 
264-266. 

An-ping, Russian position at, ii. 104. 

An-shan-chan, Russian position at, ii. 104 ; Rus- 
sians retire from, 115. 

Antung, Russians cross River Yalu near, i. 228. 

Arabia, Russian confiscation of flour on, ii. 83. 
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Ardova, Russian seizure of, i. 530, 534. 

Arisaka quick-firing rifle, i. 309. 

Artillery lessons of the war, ii. 555. 

Asagawo Maru, Sinking of, i. 215. 

Asagiri dashes into Port Arthur harbour, i. 54. 

Asai, Captain Shojiro, commander of destroyer 

flotilla, i. 99. 
Asama crew volunteers to sink vessels at Port 

Arthur, i. 170. 
Asashio, Description of, i. 100. 
Asia, Russia's aim for supremacy in, i. 4. 
Askold, Injury to, i. 25; Makaroff's flag flies on, 

168 ; leaves Port Arthur, ii. 34 ; struck by 

enemy, 36; fights with enemy's cruisers, 38; 

her injuries, 40-42 ; at Shanghai, 64 ; disarmed, 

65. 
Atago, Loss of, iii. 134. 
Athanasius, Prophecy of, i. 80. 
Attaches [see Military Attaches, also Naval At- 

tachfe). 
Audeoud, General, Recall of, i. 446. 
Aurora, Description of, ii, 228. 
Austria, Opinion on North Sea Outrage in, ii. 286. 
Austria-Hungary, Military opinion on battle of 

Liao-yang in, ii. 182. 
Australien, Russian officers on board of, ii. 462. 
Avellan, Admiral, on relief of Port Arthur, i. 368. 



Baikal, Lake, Description of, i. 65 ; its ice railway, 
66 ; its halfway house, 67 ; sufferings of 
refugees from Port Arthur on, 68. 

Balfour, Mr., on Russian stoppagesjof British ships, 
ii. 85 ; and North Sea Outrage', 284, 299, 303. 

Balloons, Use of, ii. 123, 322. 

Baltic Fleet, Germany's coaling of, ii. 218, 222 ; 
Rozhdestvensky appointed commander of, 220; 
decision of Higher Naval Board for its sailing. 
222 ; dearth of engineer officers, 223 ; crews of 
Varyag and Korietz drawn upon for, 223 ; trial 
trip of, 226 ; composition of, 227 ; Russian 
nervousness concerning submarine mines, 229 ; 
fires on British fishing fleet, 278-280, 302 ; 
at Reval, 280 ; Tsar reviews, 280-282 ; move- 
ments of, 282 ; arrives at Vigo, 296 ; fires 
upon Swedish and German steamers, 301 ; at 
Tangier, 307 ; leaves Vigo, 307 ; sails for Far 
East, 308 ; difficulties of its coaling, 331 ; its 
three divisions, 421; coaling of, 421, 425; 
second division at Canea, 422 ; passage through 
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Suez Canal, 423-425 ; tonnage and strength of 
crews, 426 ; Captain Klado on, 428-432 ; 
Russian anticipations concerning, 451 ; at Nossi 
Be, iii. 3-7, 10 ; off Singapore, 11 ; off Cochin 
China coast, 14 ; leaves Kamranh Bay, 18, 128 ; 
defeated by Japanese Fleet, 147-165 [see also 
North Sea Outrage, and Rozhdestvensky, 
Admiral). 

Basil, Lieutenant, Attempt to rescue, i. 155. 

Battenberg, Prince Louis of, speaks to Tsar of 
peace, ii. gi. 

Bayan, Heroic conduct of its crew before Port 
Arthur, i. 178 ; its captain receives Order of 
St. George, 179; description of, 186; sinking 
of, ii. 407 ; condition of, 446 ; Japanese raise, 
iii. 217. 

Beaumont, Vice-Admiral Sir Lewis, British Com- 
missioner, ii. 511. 

Ben-tsia-pu-tse, Engagement at, ii. 236, 247. 

Beresford, Lord Charles, and North Sea Outrage, 
ii. 295. 

Bessarabia, Number of absentee reservists in, ii. 190. 

Bethlehem Steel Company, Intervention of, iii. 7. 

Bezobrazoflf, M,, Evil counsels of, i. 364 ; at Ta-shi- 
chao, 508. 

Bezobrazoff, Vice- Admiral, flies his flag on Rossia, 
i. 389. 

Bielaev, Russian Commander, i. 16. 

Bilderling, General, Want of precaution of, iii. 97 ; 
deprived of command, 199. 

Birileff, Admiral, appointed Commander-in-Chief 
at Vladivostok, ii. 133 ; his comments on 
Second Pacific Squadron, 431 ; appointed 
Minister of Marine, iii. 214. 

Bishop, Chief Officer of Hitachi Mam, i. 391. 

Black Sea Fleet, and passage through Dardanelles, 
i. II, 452 ; condition of, ii. 558 ; mutiny in, iii. 
211-213. 

Blockade-running at Port Arthur, ii. 322 ; at 
Vladivostock, 371. 

Blonde Islands, i. 210. 

Bogatyr, Description of, i. 38, 267 ; sunk by Admiral 
Jessen, 268 ; raising of, ii. 367. 

Boris, Grand Duke, assaults Kuropatkin, i. 445. 

Borodino, Accident to, i. 287 ; description of, ii. 227 ; 
burning of, iii. 154. 

Boyarin attacked by the Hayatori, i. 56. 

Bradley, Captain of Hipsang, ordered to leave Port 
Arthur, i. 533 ; in Port Arthur, ii. 4, 5, 6, 7. 

Britain, Great [see Great Britain). 

Brooks, Mr. John, of Robin, ii. 519.- 

Bunji, Captain, Exploits of, ii. 366. 

Burni, Loss of, ii. 63. 

Burukoff, Lieut., runs Japanese blockade, i. 429. 

Bushido, code of Japanese principles, ii. 331. 



Campbell, Captain, oi Hitachi Maru, i. 391. 
Canea, Baltic Fleet at, ii. 422. 
Cape of Good Hope Squadron, ii. 86. 
Carr, Thomas, at North Sea Inquiry, ii. 518, 
Censorship, Instances of evading, i. 448. 
Chang-liang-pau, Fighting at, ii. 254. 
Chang-tau, Description of, ii. 523. 
Chang-tu, Fighting at, iii. 199. 



Chanton, Fighting at, i. 487. 

Chawner, Major' Hampden, on use of regimental 
colours, ii. 554. 

Chemulpo, Beginning of war at, i. 13, 15 ; Japanese 
occupation of, 16, 28, 134 ; destruction of 
Russian ships in its harbour, 29-32 ; Japanese 
ships engaged in action off, 306. 

Chen-cheng River, Japanese pontoon bridge 
across, i. 162. 

Cheun-son'g-do Island, i. 226. 

Cherashi, Russian prisoners at, ii. 451. 

Chidora, Injury to, i. 427. 

Chifu, Reshitelny takes refuge at, ii. 42, 58 ; Chinese 
neutrality at, 59-62 ; Raztoropny at, 392-395. 

Chi-huan-shan Fort, Japanese preparations for 
attacking, ii. 166, 315 ; Japanese capture, 413. 

China, Possible effect of Russo-Japanese War upon, 
i. 8-11 ; Russia^doubts her neutrality, 283 ; gives 
solemn asseveration to maintain neutrality, 
284 ; grave possibilities arising frorn her in- 
terference, 284; her attitude duiring war, 318 ; 
her neutrality at Chifu, ii. 59-62 ; her position 
in Russo-Japanese War, 66 ; German activity 
in, 211 ; Imperial tombs at Mukden, 234 ; 
Japan's relations with, 345 ; reflections on fall 
of Port Arthur in, 466 ; Russian views of 
neutrality of, 502 ; her territory raided by 
Cossacks, 503-509. 

Chinese account of repairs to ships at Port Arthur, 
i. 420. 

Chinese brigands near Niu-chwang, i. 409. 

Chinese clothing used by Russian troops, ii. 236. 

Chinese leave Port Arthur, i. 353. 

Chinese satisfaction at Japanese occupation of Niu- 
chwang, i. 522. 

Chinese trouble at Harbin, i. 284. 

Chin-hai Bay, Admiral Togo in, iii. 136. 

Chin-ho-cheng, Japanese capture, iii. 58. 

Chinnampo, Position of, i. 135 ; Japanese troops 
landing at, 138, 141 ; Japanese preparations at, 
258. 

Chino-Japanese War, Japanese operations in, i. 
456-467. 

Chiohai, Description of, ii. 340 ; damaged, 344, 345. 

Chitose, Description of, ii. 69 ; searches for Novih, 
70 ; shells Novik, 73. 

Chiyo Maru, Sinking of, i. 172. 

Chobaidai Pass, Japanese success at, ii. 99. 

Chong-ju, Position of, i. 147 ; fighting at, 150-154 ; 
Japanese occupy, 154. 

Chowtow, Fighting at, i. 487. 

Chunchuses of Manchuria, i. 66 ; their hatred of 
Russians, 282 ; Russian attacks on, 283 ; their 
activity near Liao River, ii. 100 ; blow up 
railway line, 388. 

Circura-Baikal railway, ii. 350. 

Clado, Captain [see Klado, Captain). 

Cochin China coast, Baltic Fleet off, iii. 14. 

Cockscomb Hill Fort, Japanese preparations for 
attacking, ii. 166 ; capture of, iii. 239. 

Colours, Regimental, Use of, ii. 554. 

Comedian stopped by Smolensk, ii. 83. 

Commission of Inquiry into North Sea Outrage, 
Articles of, ii. 309-311. [See also North Sea 
Inquiry.) 

Contraband of war, i. 575 ; British Government's 
policy concerning, ii., 82. 
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Convicts, Russia's announcement of arming of, 
i. 283. 

Coolies in Manchuria, ii. 30. 

Correspondents, Press, first permitted to accom- 
pany Japanese troops; i. 4.80 ; on board Manchn 
Mam, 543, 546, 564 ; and international laws of 
war, 570 ; enterprise of,,ii. 146 ; Japanese treat- 
ment of, 175-177 ; Russian treatment of, 178 ; 
return to Europe, 386. 

Cossacks, as soldiers, i. 75 ; war strength of regi- 
ments, 143 ; defeated at Taku-shan, 260 ; raids 
in Korea, 264-267, 370 ; foolish method of 
officering, 555 ; their failure to realise expecta- 
tions, ii. 552 ; raid Chinese territory, 503-509. 

Council of war at Tsarskoe Selo, i. 368. 

Crane, Russians sink, ii. 279 ; burial of victims, 
303. 

Crosdeff, Lieutenant, at battle of Shaho, ii. 256. 

Czar (see Tsar). 



D 



Dabitch, Captain, of Gromoboi, ii. 54. 

Daline, Fighting at, iii. 184. 

Dalny, Russian abandonment of, i. 269 ; its growth 
under Russia, 270 ; Japanese occupy, 349 ; 
Japanese store siege material in, 354 ; Oyama 
at, ii. 8 ; Japanese repairing damage at, 166. 

Daniloff, General, wounded, ii. 251. 

Dantchenko, M., war correspondent, Russian 
treatment of, ii. 178. 

Dardanelles, British Government's policy concern- 
ing passage of Russian vessels through, ii. 80 ; 
controversy concerning, 358. 

Davis, Rear-Admiral Charles, American Commis- 
sioner, ii. 514. 

Davydoff, Captain, Punishment of, ii. 478. 

Dawa, Fighting near, ii. 128. 

Destroyers (see Torpedo-boat destroyers). 

Dewa, Admiral, lures Russian fleet from Port 
Arthur, i. 183 ; promoted, 359. 

Diana, damaged, ii. 65 ; disarmed at Saigon, 66. 

Dimidovitch, Lieutenant, crosses the Yalu, i. 166. 

Dmitri Donshoi, Description of, ii. 227 ; sinking of, 
iii. 162. 

Dogger Bank, Russians fire upon British fishing 
fleet on, ii. 276-280. 

Dragomiroff, General, ii. 195, 530; his address to 
soldiers, 356. 

Dubassoff, Vice-Admiral, Russian Commissioner, 
ii. 511. 

Dui, Japanese occupy, iii. i85. 

" Dumdum " ammunition, Supposed capture of, ii. 
144. 

Dundas, Captain, of Forte, 11. 86. 



East Chi-huan-shan Fort, Japanese capture, ii. 413. 
Edajima, Naval College for Cadets at, i. 547-549. 
Edward VII., Sympathy of, with victims of North 

Sea Outrage, ii. 284 ; his birthday celebrated 

by Japanese ofiicers, 384. 
Ekaterinoslaf, Number of absentee reservists in, ii. 
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Eletz, Major, at Vladivostok, ii. 371. 

Emperor (see German Emperor, also Mikado). 

Enquist, Admiral, at Manila, iii. 166. 

Erh-tau-ho-tse, Fighting near, i. 473. 

Er-lung-shan, Japanese attack, ii. 163 ; preparations 
for repeated' attack, 166, 315; positions cap- 
tured near, 323 ; fort silenced, 390 ; general 
attack on, 397 ; capture of, 414-416. 



Fang-hen-cheng, Cossack patrol defeated at, i. 252. 

Fawan, Russian capture of, i. 570. 

Feng-hwang mountains, i. 252. 

Feng - hwang - cheng, Russians at, i. 163, 239; 
Russians evacuate and Japanese enter, 252 ; 
memorial service at, 491-4941 

Fen-shui-ling, Fighting near, i. 479. 

Fen-shui-ling, Northern, Japanese occupy, i. 419. 

Fen-shui-ling, Southern, Fighting in, i. 415 ; Jap- 
anese occupy, 418. 

Feodorovna, Grand Duchess Elizabeth, i. 88. 

Fisher, Admiral Sir John, ii. 286. 

Fletcher, Mr. John Thomas, at North Sea Inquiry, 
ii. 519. 

Folkersahm, Admiral, at Canea, ii. 422 ; on Suez 
Canal, 423-425. 

Fomin, General, Death of, ii. 148. 

Foochow cheers Japan's first victory, i. 26. 

Forbes, Archibald, on Paris Commune, i. 106. 

Formosa, Russian seizure of, i. 530. 

Forte finds Smolensk and Peterburg, ii. 86. 

Fournier, Vice-Admiral, French Commissioner, ii. 
514, 519, 520. 

Foxton Hall, Russian retention of, i. 533. 

France, Possible effect of Russo-Japanese War 
upon, i. 6; her attitude during the war, 318; 
military opinion on battle of Liao-yang, ii. 180- 
182 ; opinion on North Sea Outrage in, 286 ; 
her friendliness to England after North Sea 
Outrage, 306 ; reflections on fall of Port Arthur 
in, 463-466 ; her precautions against war, 560 ; 
warns Russia off Nossi Be, iii. 10 ; Japanese 
protest against her breach of neutrality, 15 ; 
declares absolute neutrality, 18 ; and Morocco, 
116 ; refuses to grant Russian loan, 124; calls 
for peace, 175 ; her gratification at the declara- 
tion of peace, 227. 

Eraser, Mr. John Foster, on Harbin, i. 118. 

Fremantle, Sir E. R., on battle of Sea of Japan, 
iii. 172. 

Fry, Sir Edward, legel assessor, ii. 511. 

Fukui Maru, torpedoed, i. 172. 

Fa Ling, Mukden tomb, ii. 235. 

Fuping, Russians sink, i. 574. 

Fusan to Seoul, Railway from, ii. 544. 

Fu-shun, Description of, iii. 86 ; Japanese occupy, 
87. 



G 

Gamecock Fleet, Russians fire upon, ii, 276-280 ; 

deputation of its fishermen visit British Foreign 

Office, 284. 
Gapon, Father Georges, ii. 478 ; his appeal to 
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Tsar, 480 ; heads procession of strikers, 482 ; 
his denunciation of Tsar, 487. 

Genkai Gulf, Russian warships in, i. 398. 

Gen-san, Vladivostok Squadron descends on, i. 
200-202 ; Russian torpedo-boats raid port of, 
398 ; Japanese neglect to protect, 399 ; fighting 
at, ii. 200. 

German Emperor, Telegram to Wiborg regiment 
of, i. 450 ; effect of his telegram of congratula- 
tion to Russia, ii. 210 ; his policy in Far East, 
212-218 ; confers Orders upon Generals 
Stoessel and Nogi, 460-462 ; his interference 
in Morocco, iii. 116 ; meets Tsar, 218. 

German tactics exhibited at battle of Kiu-lien- 
cheng, i. 328. 

Germany, Possible effect of Russo-Japanese War 
upon, i. 8 ; attitude during the war, 318 ; and 
Russian treatment of neutral shipping, 534 ; 
takes steps to Vindicate neutrality at Kiao-chau, 
ii. 62 ; her naval carrying trade favoured by 
Russia, 77 ; military opinion on battle of Liao- 
yangin, 182 ; her partiality for Russia, 210; her 
energy in Germanisation of Shan-tung, 211 ; 
her policy and interest, 212-218 ; coaling Baltic 
Fleet, 218 ; opinion on North Sea Outrage in, 
286, 307 ; her naval power, 294 ; Japan's 
relations with, 342 ; reflections on fall of Port 
Arthur in, 466 ; her precautions against war, 
560 ; feeling in, after battle of Sea of Japan, 
iii. 175 ; and conclusion of peace, 227. 

Gilinski, Lieut.-General, at the front, i. 83, 271 ; 
on board Otvagny, 213. 

Glass, Chief Engineer, of Hitachi Maru, i. 391. 

Golden Hill, Russians' poor powder at, ii. 164. 

Goldfields, discovery of Japanese, ii. 340. 

Gorky, Maxim, Arrest of, ii. 486. 

Gosouiarstvennaia Duma, iii. 211. 

Go-tau-ka-tse, Japanese capture hills near, ii. 126. 

Goyo Maru, Sinking of, i. 202. 

Grand Duchess Elizabeth Feodorovna, i. 88. 

Grand Duke A lexander Michaelovitch, Anti-English 
feeling of, ii. 78. 

Grand Duke Boris assaults Kuropatkin, i. 445. 

Grand Duke Cyril on board Petropmlosk, i. 186, igo. 

Grand Duke Serge, and Moscow merchants, i. 450 ; 
assassination of, iii. 26-30. 

Great Britain, Possible effect of Russo-Japanese 
War upon, i. 6; her feeling on submarine 
mines beyond territorial waters, 275 ; her 
attitude during the war, 319; her action on 
Russian seizure of Malacca, 454 ; indignation 
roused by seizure of her ships, 499, 502, 524, 
532 ; blames Japan for capturing Reshitelny, ii. 
59; her irritation against Russia's treatment 
of neutral shipping, 77-80, 83-87 ; policy of 
Government on contraband of war, etc., 80-83 ; 
military opinion onbattleof Liao-yangin, 179; 
her irritation against Germany's partiality for 
Russia, 211 ; indignation against North Sea 
Outrage, 280 ; diplomatic action of Govern- 
ment, 283, 285, 303 ; action taken by Ad- 
miralty at time of crisis, 286, 290 ; her friend- 
ship towards Japan, 342 ; reflections on fall 
of Port Arthur in, 463 ; her precautions against 
war, 560 ; her alliance with Japan, iii. 227. 

Grenades, Revival of use of, ii. 498. 

Gripenberg, General, appointed to command 



Second Manchurian Army, ii.,191 ; his career,, 
192 ; his assertiveness, 389 ; crosses Hun-ho, 
526; tenders his resignation, 535 ; received by 
Tsar, 536. 

Gromoboi, Description of, i. 37, 389 ; sinks Izumi 
Maru, 391 ; sinks Hitachi Maru, 392 ; assists. 
Rurih, ii. 50, 51, 54; runs on rock, 367.. 

Grosovoi, at Shanghai, ii. 64 ; disarmed, 65. 

Gyoriraho, Fighting near, iii. 80. 



H 



Hai-cheng, Russians retreat upon, i. 444, ii. 27 ; 

Japanese enter, 27 ; Cossack raid on railway 

near, 503, 504. 
Haimtim off Port Arthur, i. 182. 
Ha-ma-tung, Fighting round, ii. 249. 
Hamilton, Admiral Sir Vesey, in Vladivostok 

harbour, i. 94. 
Ham-yeng, Cossacks attack, i. 260 ; Russians at, 

ii. 200 ; fighting at, 202. 
Han-chang, Russians driven out of, i. 491 ; fighting 

at, ii. 2.50. 
Hand Bay, Russian defences at, i. 335. 
Hand-cart, Japanese, ii. 30. 
Han-kow, Cossacks attack, i. 266. 
Harbin, Alexeieff retires to, i. 57 ; itri importance, 

116, 119; its rapid growth, 118; Kuropatkin 

arrives at, 149; trouble with Chinese at, 284 j 

its insanitary condition, 286 ; its fortification, 

364 ; removal of hangers-on from, 558. 
Hardinge, Sir Charles, Protests by, ii. 488, 490. 
Hartling, Captain, German reports concerning, 

ii. 229. 
Hasegawa, General, in Korea, iii. 190. 
Hatsuse, Sinking of, i. 273-276. 
Hajiashi, Viscount, on North Sea Outrage, ii. 300. 
Hayatori attacks Boyarin, i. 56 ; captures junk 

carrying letters from Port Arthur, Ii. 10 ; loss 

of, iii. 134. 
Hei-kou-tai, Japanese at, ii. 523 ; battle of, 528, 

535 ■ 544. iii- 42; Japanese attempt to re- 
capture, ii. 531 ; Japanese occupy, 534. 
Hei-yan-tai, Fighting at, ii. 147. 
Hei-yen, Sinking of, ii. 319. 
Hermes, Japanese capture, i. 572. 
High-angle fire. Explanation of term, i. 106;. 

Japanese faith in, 310. 
Hipsang, Sinking of, i. 533, ii. 11. 
Hiraoka, Major, Death of, i. 491. 
Hirose, Captain, wounded, ii. 17. 
Hirose, Commander, Gallantry of, i. 172 ; burial 

of, 306-308. 
Hiroshima, Japanese Army hospitals at, i. 549. 
Hirowatari, Commander, Death of, i. 311. 
Hitachi Maru, Sinking of, i. 391, ii. 339. 
Hohmutang, Position of, i. 227; Russian stand at, 

240; Russian surrender at, 316. 
Hoholiu Man, Sinking of, i. 172 
Holland warns Russia against use of Dutch East 

Indies, iii. 12. 
Holsatitt, Russian seizure of, i. 530. 
Horse-cart, Japanese, ii. 28. 
Hosoya, Admiral, in Korea Bay, i. 260; his- 

squadron at battle of Kiu-lien-cheng, 316. 
Hospitals, Army, at Hiroshima, i. 549. 
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Hsihoyen, Fighting at, i. 488-491, 540. 
Hsimatang, Fighting at, i. 485. 
Hsinkai River, Bridge blown up on, iii. 47. 
Hsiftng, Japanese seizure of, i. 534 ; Russians 

detain, 574. 
Huashangtao, Russian battery at, i. 338. 
Hull, Russian agents at, ii. 518. 
Hun-chan, Russian garrison at, ii. igg. 
Hun-ho River, Course of, ii. 523 ; Russians cross, 

526 ; Russians fall back on, 534. 
Hun-sha-ling, Japanese attack on, ii. no. 
Husan, or Tiger Hill, Position of, i. 228; fighting 

on, 230. 



Ice railway on Lake Baikal, i. 66. 

Idznmo, Description of, ii. 47. 

Ijichi, General, delegate at Shui-shi-ying, ii, 438. 

Ikazuchi, Injury to, i. 304. 

I-Iu town. Position of, iii. 100, 

Imperator Alexander III., Sinking of, iii. 154. 

Imperator Nikolai I., Description of, ii. 430. 

Imperial Relief Association, Japanese, ii. 338. 

Imperial tombs, Mukden, ii. 234. 

Inazuma, Injury to, i, 304. 

India, Reflections on fall of Port Arthur in, ii. 467. 

Infantry fighting. Lessons learnt in, ii. 552, 534. 

Inouye, General, Movements in Korea of, i. 134- 

146 ; aspersions against, ii. 338. 
International Commission on North Sea Outrage, 

ii. 309-311. 
International Laws of War, i. 567-576. 
Isakawa, Captain of Asagiri, i. 54. 
I-shan Hills, Fighting on, ii. 158. 
Italy, Military opinion on battle of Liao-yang in, ii. 

182. 
I - tzu - shan Fort, Japanese attacks on, ii. 390 ; 

surrender of, 444. 
Ivanoiif, Lieut. -General, Career of, ii. 114. 
Jzumi Maru, Sinking of, i. 391. 



J 

Japan, Importance of Korea to, i. i ; her patience 
during negotiations previous to war, 14 ; her 
fleets at Port Arthur, 21 ; her preparedness 
for war, 46-50, 298, ii. 549 ; military service 
under Old and New, i. 46 ; her readiness and 
skill in taking command of the sea, 58 ; secrecy 
of her land movements, 114, 323, 324; her 
leading generals, 127-130 ; her hold on Korea, 
133 ; chief unit of military system, 134, 138 ; 
moral effect of her victory of the Yalu, 245 ; 
strength of Second Army, 258, 334 ; declares 
her wish for China to preserve neutrality, 284 ; 
her rise from semi-barbarism, 300 ; her New 
Constitution, 301 ; Shinto burial honours in, 
306-308, 492-494 ; reported betrayal of her 
miUtary plans, 324 ; naval methods, 327 ; in- 
troduction of conscription into, 327 ; army 
modelled on German lines, 327; capture of 
Port Arthur in 1894, 333 ; and prisoners' 
" intelligence bureau," 447; and neutral ship- 
ping, 534 ; her justification for capturing 



Reshitelny, ii. 59-62; disputes right of Russian 
ships to be repaired at Shanghai, 64 ; strength 
of army in Manchuria after battle of Liao- 
yang, 185 ; her interests in Korea, 198 ; her 
scheme of reform in Korea, 207-210 ; resents 
Germany's partiality for Russia, 210; her pre- 
parations for winter campaign, 334-338 ; finan- 
cial position Sept,, 1904, 339 ; discovery of 
goldfields in, 340 ; her relations with foreign 
countries, 340-345 ; her preparations for 
meeting Baltic Fleet, 427; protests against 
France's breach of neutrality, iii. 15 ; her 
energetic character, 119-123 ; unanimously 
agrefts to continue war, 215 ; her credit, 217 ; 
promotes peace, iii. 226 ; Treaty of Alliance 
between Britain and, 227 ; dissatisfaction with 
terms of peace in, 228 ; causes which effected 
her success, 242. 

Japanese, Marching powers of, i. 135 ; equipment of 
soldiers, 133 ; individual initiative of soldier, 
156 ; hospital arrangements, 250 ; improve- 
ments in war material and naval appliances, 
309 ; naval officers' belief in high angle 
fire, 310 ; train battalion, 312 ; transport 
cart, 312; soldiers' supply arrangements, 312.; 
important promotions, 359 ; criticism of Ad- 
miral Kamimura, 399 ; neglect to protect 
Koreans, 399 ; operations in Chino-Japanese 
War, 456 - 467 ; memorial service, 492 - 494 ; 
strategy, 535, 543 ; caution in military matters, 
538 ; accused of firing upon Red Cross, 540 ; 
success due to complete readiness, 542 ; naval 
and military efficiency, 542 ; conscientious 
interest in work, 544-546 ; Naval College at 
Edajima, 547-549 ; Army Hospitals at Hiro- 
shima, 549 ; effect of war on inner life of, 550 ; 
estimated losses up to July, 1904, 566 ; human- 
ity, 569 ; rigorous censorship, ii. 8, 175 ; secret 
naval base in Elliott Group, 10 ; supply and 
transport arrangements, 28-31 ; readiness to 
blame commanders for naval and military 
failures, 159 ; overbearing conduct towards 
Asiatics, 204, 206 ; objection to Russians 
dressing in Chinese clothing, 236 ; outfit for 
soldiers, 239-242 ; dislike to Alexeieff, 270 ; 
attitude toward Kuropatkin, 271 ; sympathy 
for victims of North Sea Outrage, 303 ; patriot- 
ism, 330 ; training of reservists, 331-333 ; 
military service, 334. 

Japanese Cavalry, Training of, iii. 236. 

Japanese Imperial Relief Association, ii. 338. 

Japanese Peace Plenipotentiaries, iii. 178. 

Javino, Japanese raid on, ii. 366. 

Jessan, Rear - Admiral, commands Vladivostok 
Fleet, i. 200 - 204, 503 ; off Vladivostok, 
267 ; blows up Russian cruiser Bogatyr, 268 ; 
defeated by Admiral Kamimura, ii. 50-56. 



K 

kai-chau, Japanese drive Russians from, i. 259 ; 
Kuropatkin addresses troops at, 386 ; Chinese 
cut telegraph wires near, 409 ; fighting at, 
471-473 ; Japanese occupy, ,474 ; defensive 
precautions taken at, 476. 

Kaimon, Sinking of, i.'430. ' 
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Kaiser {sei German Emperor). 

Kai-ping (s«e Kai-chau). 

Kai-yuan City, Position of, iii. 195 ; fighting at, 
igg. 

Kamada, Colonel, at Fen-shui-ling, i. 415. 

Kamchatka, Japanese raid in, ii. 366. 

Kamchatka, Sinking of, iii. 155. 

Karaimura, Admiral, i. 21, ii. 339; narrowly misses 
Vladivostok Fleet, i. 202 ; endeavours to catch 
Vladivostok Fleet, 395 ; chases Russian war- 
ships, 398 ; Japanese criticism of, 399 ; attacks 
Vladivostok Fleet, ii. 47-56. 

Kamranh Bay, Baltic Fleet in, iii. 14, 18. 

Kanin, Prince, at battle of Sha-ho, ii. 251. 

Kao-feng-shu, Russian position near, ii. 104. 

Kashtalinski, General, i. 222 ; at battle of the Yalu 
River, 234, 236, 238 ; at battle of Kiu-lien- 
cheng, 316 ; at battle of Motien-ling, 483. 

Kasuga, Russian purchase of, i. 60 ; off Port Arthur, 
182, 310. 

Kasumi, i. 100. 

Kataoka, Rear-Admiral, destroys mines in Kerr 
Bay, i. 271-273. 

Kau-li-mon, Russian preparations for defence at, 
i. 252. 

Kau-tu Pass, Japanese capture, iii. 66. 

Kawamura, General, attacks Chin-ho-cheng passes, 
iii. 55 ; before Ma-chun-tun, 65, 74, 84 ; ad- 
vances on Fu-shun, 85. 

Kazakavitch Island, i. 92. 

Kaznakoff, Vice-Admiral, Russian Commissioner, 
ii. 511; 

Keekwan Fort {see East Chi-huan-shan). 

Keller, General, in Motien-ling Pass, i. 418 ; at 
battle of Motien-ling, 483 ; at Yang-tzu-ling, 
ii. 18 ; career and death of, 23, 174. 

Kerr Bay, Japanese destroy mines in, i. 271-273. 

Keyes, .Captain R., at North Sea Inquiry, ii, 520. 

Kheigutaya {see Hei-kou-tai). 

Kherson, Number of absentee reservists in, ii. 190. 

Khilkoff, Prince, and Siberian Railway, i. 286 ; 
constructs Circum-Baikal section of Siberian 
Railway, ii. 187 ; character of, 350. 

Kiao-chau, Portion of Port Arthur Fleet at, ii. 40; 
Germany vindicates her neutrality at, 62. 

Kiaotun, Fighting at, i. 487. 

Kigoshi, General Yasutsuma, lands at Chemulpo, i. 
29 . 

Ki-kwan-shan (see Chi-huan-shan). 

Kin-chau, Engagement near, i. 258, 334 ; Japanese 
attack, 338 ; result of Chinese error in 
garrisoning, 460. 

Kin-chau Bay, Japanese reconnaissances in, i. 276. 

Kinshiu Maru, Sinking of, i. 203. 

Kin-tatao, Island, i. 226 ; Japanese feint on, 228. 

Kirin City, Position of, iii. ig6. 

Kits, Japanese soldiers', ii. 239-242. 

Kiu-lien-cheng, Russians at, i. 163 ; situation of, 
225 ; country around, 227 ; Japanese open fire 
on, 231. 

Kiu-lien-cheng, Battle of, i. 234-245 ; scenes on its 
field, 250 ; number of soldiers engaged in, 315 ; 
inadequate Russian hospital arrangements, 315 ; 
failure of General Sassulitch's tactics, 316; 
German tactics in, 328. 

Kiu-ren-jo {see Kiu-lien-cheng). 

Kiyokka, Lieut., killed, ii. 22. 



Klado, Captain, on Russian naval situation, ii. 428, 
432; at North Sea Inquiry, 519; deprived of 
office, iii. 10. 

Kniaz Potemhin, Mutiny on, iii. 211. 

Kniaz Suvaroff, Admiral Rozhdestvensky hoists his 
flag on, ii. 226 ; in North Sea, 516 ; destruction 
of, iii. 152. 

Knight Commander, Russians sink, i. 498 ; its sinking 
upheld by Vladivostok Prize Court, 532 ; 
British Government's policy concerning sinking 
of, ii. 82. 

Kodama, General, Character of, i. 128, iii. 51 ; 
appointed Chief of Staff of Marshal Oyama, i. 
359 ; leaves Tokio for the front, 419. 

Komura, Baron Jutaro, Peace Plenipotentiary, iii. 
178, 179 ; at Peace Conference, 218, 220, 224. 

Kondratchenko, General, Death of, ii. 414, 458. 

Kondratovitch, General, at Niu-chwang, i. 260; 
wounded, ii. 534. 

Korea, Japanese and Russian interests in, i. 131 ; 
Japanese landing in, i5, 28, 134 ; indolence of 
its inhabitants, 132 ; foreigners draining its 
exchequer, 132 ; its inefficient army, 133 ; 
Japan's hold on, 133 ; Japan's construction of 
military railways in, 133, 314; movements of 
Japanese troops in, 134-136, 156 ; General 
Mishtchenko's movements in, 148-155 ; Tong- 
haks in Northern, 157 ; Russians evacuate, 
158 ; Cossack raids in, 264-267, 370 ; its roads, 
311 ; usual meansof transport in,3ii ; Japanese 
means of transport and supply arrangements in, 
312-314; troubles of Japanese Commissariat 
officers, 314 ; burning of Emperor's palace, 314; 
Japan's interests in, ii. 198 ; Russian and 
Japanese movements in, 198-203; natives sus- 
picious of Japanese, 206, 209 ; Nagamori 
Syndicate in, 2o5 ; Japan's scheme of reforms, 
207-210 ; its rapid progress under Japanese, iii. 
120; Japanese operations in, 190. 

Korea, Public anxiety concerning, i. 502. 

Korietz, i. 13, 15 ; destruction of, 29-32 ; its crew 
engaged for Baltic Fleet, ii. 223. 

Korsakoff, Surrender of, iii. 184. 

Korsakovsk Harbour, Novik sunk in, ii. 73-76. 

Koryo Maru laying mines, i. 181, 308. 

Ko-wen, Russians at, ii. 200. 

Kravchenko, Mme. Anna, on spirit of Port Arthur's 
garrison, ii. 166. 

Krieger, Admiral, and Black Sea Mutiny, iii. 212. 

Krinitzki, Lieut., Bravery of, i. 175. 

Kulido Island, Japanese occupy, i. 230. 

Kung -chang-ling, Japanese capture Russian 
defences at, ii. 107, no. 

Kure, Description of, i. 544. 

Kuroki, General, Character and career of, i. 128, 
244 ; crossing the Yalu, 230-233 ; his strategy 
and tactics at Yalu battle, 243 ; his position 
after Yalu battle, 246-249, 254; his halt at 
Feng-hwang-cheng, 410 ; captures Taling and 
other passes, 418 ; important changes in move- 
ments of his army, 480 ; advances on Liao- 
yang, ii. 18-26, 88, 99, 130, 146-149 , at battle 
of Sha-ho, 251, 252, 254 ; attacks Sha-ho 
defences, iii. 59, 65 ; captures Vi^ang-fu Pass, 
66 ; advances on Fu-shun, 86 ; his splendid 
record, 246. 

Kuropatkin, General, appointed commander of land 
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forces, i. 8z ; career of, 82, 367 ; description 
of, 83 ; arrives at Hartin, 149 ; his strained 
relations with Viceroy Alexeieff, 286, 331, 364- 

366 ; his headquarters at Liao-yang, 362 ; his 
difficult position, 363 ; his outward show of 
confidence, 364; meets Alexeieff at Mukden, 

367 ; ordered to attempt relief of Port Arthur, 
368 ; addresses troops at Kai-chau, 386 ; orders 
and counter orders retreat upon Hai-cheng, 
444; assaulted by Grand Duke Boris, 445; 
friction with Military Attaches, 446 ; and M. 
Bezobrazoff at Ta-shi-chao, 508 ; his remarks 
on Russian retirement along An-shan-chan 
road, ii. 27 ; his movements at Liao-yang, 93 ; 
retires upon Liao-yang, 114; his military 
genius, 132, 134 ; his offensive movements on 
Tai-tse, 136 ; leaves Liao-yang, 142 ; retreats 
towards Mukden, 149 ; his message to Tsar 
after battle of Liao-yang, 172 ; strength of his 
army after battle of Liao-yang, 185 ; his tele- 
gram to General Gripenberg, 194; extracts from 
his general orders at Liao-yang, 231 ; visits 
Imperial tombs at Mukden, 235 ; his Order of 
the day of Oct. 2nd, 243-245, 267; takes the 
offensive in Manchuria, 246 ; his cool courage 
at battle of Sha-ho, 256 ; Japanese attitude 
toward, 271 ; uses motor-car, 386 ; effect of 
fall of Port Arthur on, 467, 492; lonhomie of, 
496; and General Gripenberg, 528,535; relieved 
of command, iii. 107 ; takes command of First 
Army, 194 ; his letters to officers, 244. 

Kwang-tung Peninsula, i. 334. 
Kyeng-Keung, Russians at, ii. igg. 



Lake Baikal (see Baikal). 

Lamsdorf, Count, expresses regret for North Sea 
Outrage, ii. 286. 

Lansdowne, Lord, on policy of "British Govern- 
ment, ii. 80-83, S'Hd North Sea Outrage, 284, 
308. 

Lao-li-tsui forts silenced, ii. 160. 

Liao-tung Peninsula, position and importance of, 
i. 120; Japanese land on, 219; Chunchuses' 
depredations near, 282; Japanese movements 
on, 354-358 ; Russian headquarters at, 362, 
444 ; description of, 557 ; Japanese advance 
on, ii. 18-26, 88; accumulation of Russian 
military stores at, 100 ; description of, 119, 
130 ; Russian defences at, 120 ; non-combatants 
ordered to leave, 138 ; bombardment of, 138, 
140 ; capture of, 141 ; Russian evacuation of, 
142 ; arrival of first Japanese train at, 230 ; 
extract from General Kuropatkin's orders at, 

Liao-yang, Battle of, ii. 103-149; Japanese and 
Russian casualties, 144-146; impression created 
upon Japanese and Russians by, 167-175 ; 
European opinions concerning, 178-183; in- 
decisive character of, 230 ; Russian and 
Japanese movements after, 231. 

Liatnikoff, woman soldier, i. 178. 

Liau-ti-shan Promontory, New searchlight and 
forts erected on, i. 351 ; fighting on, ii. 320. 

Libau, Anti-British placards in, ii. 488. 



Lien-shan-kwan entrenchments, Japanese capture, 
i. 419. 

Lieutenant Burukoff, Sinking of, ii. 11. 

Li-ho-ling, Russians repulsed at, i. 491. 

Li-kom-pu, Fighting at, iii. 77. 

Li-mun-tun, Fighting at, ii. 259. 

Lini^vitch, General, Career of, i. 124 ; family of, 
ii. 372 ; assumes command of First Man- 
churian Army, 386 ; made Commauder-in- 
Chief, iii. 107 ; his character, 195 ; attacks 
Chang-tu, 199 ; wishes war to continue, 203. 

Lin-shi-pu, Japanese capture, ii, 254 ; Russians 
attack, 259 ; Russians and Japanese occupy, 
386 ; fighting at, 498. 

Liu-san-kia-tzu, Japanese occupy, ii. 251. 

Liu-shu-tun Promontory, Russians evacuate, i. 

349- 
Lodz, Disturbances at, iii. 26, 
London Chamber of Commerce protests against 

Russian seizures of British ships, ii. 84. 
Lung-kia-tun, Situation of, i. 375 ; fighting at, 

378. 
Lung-wang-miao, Situation of, i. 375 ; fighting at, 

378- 
Lung-wang River, Naval engagement near mouth 

of, ii. 10. 
Lung-wang-targ heights, Fighting on, i. 439 ; 

heavy fighting round, ii. 11. 
Lun-yen redoubt, Japanese attack upon, ii. 316. 



M 



Ma, General, near Manchurian border, i. 283. 

Ma-chun-tun, Japanese capture, iii. 84, 

Madagascar waters, Baltic Fleet in, iii. 5, 10. 

Makaroff, Vice-Admiral, appointed commander of 
Pacific Ocean Fleet, 84 ; at Port Arthur, 98- 
104, 108-112, 167, 179; commands the .<4sAoW, 
168 ; celebrates sixth anniversary of Russian 
occupation of Port Arthur, 176 ; on board 
Petropavlosh, 183, 186-189; his death, 189, 308; 
his popularity, igi ; his death deplored in 
Japan, 192. 

Makau, Position of, i, 228. 

Malacca, stopped by Feterhurg, i. 454 ; Russian 
seizure of, 523, 530. 

Manchu Maru, fitted up for guests of Navy Depart- 
ment, i. 388 ; Naval Attaches on board, 543, 
546, 564 ; at Japanese secret naval base, ii. 10. 

Manchuria, Effect of Russia's failure to evacuate, 
i. 2 ; roving horsemen of, 8 ; railway guards 
of, 73 ; power of Chunchuses in, 73 ; Russian 
land forces in March, 1904, 86 ; Japanese 
forces enter, 235 ; Chinese troops near its 
borders, 283; Russian difficulties in, 284-286; 
rapid growth of sorghum in, 414; Japanese 
transport system in, ii. 28-31 ; Russian, 31 ; 
its two harvest seasons, 99 ; Russian military 
command in, 184-197 ; General Gripenberg 
appointed to command Second Army, 191 ; 
strength of Russian Army, October, 1904, 347 ; 
condition of armies in, 494; war operations 
after fall of Tie-ling, iii. 194-206. 

Mandjur, at Shanghai, i. 572. 

Manila, Russian ships interned at, iii. 166. 

Marco Polo and Dmitri Donskoi, 572. 
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Marui, Major-General at Fen-shui-ling, i. 415 ; 
wounded, ii. 251. 

Masaki, Lieut., Gallantry of, i. 174. 

Mathuoka, Captain, commander of destroyer 
flotilla, ii. 39. 

Matoussevitch, Captain, commander of destroyer 
flotilla, i. 99, 

Matsukata, Count, Aspersions against, ii. 338. 

Matussevitch, Admiral, wounded, ii. 40. 

Mauchiaying, Fighting at, i. 342. 

McCaul, Miss, and Japanese Red Cross Society, 
ii. 239. 

Meckel, Major-General, receives flattering cable- 
grams from Tokio, i. 327. 

Megata, Mr., appointed Financial Adviser to 
Korean Government, ii. 208. 

Metre Range, Japanese attack upon, ii. 316 ; cap- 
ture of, 397-405 ; Russian attempts to re- 
capture 203 Metre Hill, 406. 

Meyendorf, Baron, i. 362. 

Miaotsui Fort, Japanese capture, i. 440. 

Michailovitcb, Grand Duke Alexander, Anti- 
English feeling of, ii. 78. 

Mikado, Striking personality of, i. 360 ; directs 
facilities be given for non-combatants to leave 
Port Arthur, ii. 155 ; congratulates troops 
after battle of Liao-yang, 168 ; his appeal to 
Japanese in October, 1904, 345 ; expresses 
approbation of torpedo work at Port Arthur, 
411 ; his message to Manchurian armies, iii. 
106 ; his address to Peace Plenipotentiaries, 
179 ; signs treaty of peace, 231. 

Mikasa, Naval Attaches on board, i. 564. 

Mikawa Maru, Sinking of, i. 211. 

Military Attaches, near Saimatse, i. 412 ; Kuro- 
patkin's friction with, 446 ; permitted to 
accompany Japanese troops, 480 ; leave Port 
Arthur, ii. 157 ; return to Europe, 386. 

Miloff, General, ii. 530. 

Minamisawa, Engineer, Gallantry of, i. 100-102. 

Mines, Naval, and International Laws of War, i. 

571- 
Mines, Submarine, beyond territorial waters, 1. 275. 
Minsk, Riots at, iii. 33. 
Mishtchenko, General, Movements in Korea of, i. 

148-155; raids railways, ii. 503-509 ; wounded, 

534- 

Miyabara water- tube boiler, i. 309. 

Miyako, Sinking of, i. 271. 

Mobilisation, Sale of Russian secret plan of, i. 287 ; 
difiiculties of Russian, 447-450, ii. 188-190. 

Mongolia struck, i. 108. 

Morocco, German Emperor's interference in, iii. 
116. 

Moscow, Anti-British placards in, ii. 487 ; its mil- 
lionaires and War Fund, 450. 

Motien-ling, Japanese outpost attacked at, i. 479 ; 
battle of, 483-487. 

Motien-ling Pass, i. 254; fight for, 418, 419; 
position of, 556 ; Russian attempt to recover, 

55T- 
Motor-cars, Russian use of, ii. 386, iii. 241. 
Moiilmein returns to Hull with news of North Sea 

Outrage, ii. 280. 
Mountain warfare, i. 486. 
Mukden, Meeting of Alexeiefl^and Kuropatkin at, 

i. 367; Alexeieff's behaviour at, 444; situation 



of, ii. 232 ; description and history of, 234 ; 
its Imperial tombs, 234 ; scarcity of provisions 
and clothing at, 236 ; Russian religious ser- 
vice at, 246 ; influx of wounded men after 
battle of Sha-ho, 263 ; lamentable state of 
hospitals at, 349 ; fortification of, 378 ; Japan- 
ese productions at, 383 ; misery of country 
round, 495 ; treatment of Japanese prisoners 
^'1 535 > Japanese occupy, iii. 91, 94,; orders 
to respect sanctity of, 95 ; Oyaraa's entry into, 
106. 

Mukden, Battle of. Forces engaged at, iii. 44, 112; 
Japanese strategy previous to, 50 ; first phase 
of, 54-64 ; second phase of, 65-73 ; third phase 
of, 74-83 ; fourth phase of, 84-96 ; list of 
casualties, 91 ; capture of spoils, 92, 94 ; an 
incomplete victory, 95 ; its immediate sequel, 
98; Russian retreat after, 100-106; its effect 
upon future strategy, 112; political conse- 
quence of, 116. 

Muravieff, M., Peace Plenipotentiary, iii. 179. 

Murray, Mr., British Consul-General, Attack on, 
ii. 490. 
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Nagamori Syndicate in Korea, ii. 206. 

Naganuma, Major, Raid by, iii. 46 ; receives 
kanjo, 47. 

Nagoya, Procession of white lanterns at, i. igz. 

Naito, Lieut., Escape of, i. 311. 

Nahanoura, Maru, Shelling of, i. 38-40 ; sinking of, 
92. 

Namaokayama, ii. 397 ; Japanese attack on, 398. 

Natiiwa, Description of, ii. 50. 

Nan-shan, Battle of, i. 342-344 ; part played by 
Japanese gun-boat squadron, 344 ; Japanese 
casualties, 3^5 ; Russian casualties, 346 ; 
receipt of the news in St. Petersburg, 346; 
lesson of, 347; description of, 538-540. 

Nan-shan Hill, Russian force at, i. 335 ; Japanese 
reconnaissance against, 338 ; its defences, 340, 

National Assembly, Russia granted, iii. 211. 

Naudeau, M., war correspondent, Russian treat- 
ment of, ii. 178. 

Naval Attaches on board Manclm Maru, i. 543, 546, 
564 ; at Japanese secret naval base, ii. 10. 

Naval College for Cadets at Edajima, i. 547-549- 

Naval lessons of the war, ii. 555. 

Naval policy, Russia's new, iii. 214. 

Navarin, Description of, ii. 227. 

Nekrasoff, Lieut., Death of, ii. 504. 

Nelidoff, M., proposed Peace Plenipotentiary, iii. 

179 
Neutral shipping, Russia and, ii. 77-87. 
Neutrality, Law of i. 574 ; unsatisfactory state of 

its International Law, ii. 66. 
Neva River, Shipbuilding on, ii. 222 ; incident of, 

475-478. 
Nicholas II. {see Tsar). 

Nicolaievitch, Grand Duke Nicholas, ii. 195, 196. 
Niebogatoff, Admiral, iii. 7, 10, 18, 127 ; surrender 

of, 160, 168. 
Night attacks. Value of, ii. 554. 
Nishi, General, at memorial service, i. 493 
Nisshin, i. 60, 182, 310. 
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Niu-chwang, Situation of, i, 216 ; Russian prepara- 
tions for its defence, 216; its bewildered and 
disheartened garrison, 260; its strategical 
importance, 260 ; Russian fitful occupation of, 
355 ; its lack of war news, 408 ; Chinese cut 
telegraph wires near, 409 ; brigands active 
near, 409 ; excitement at, 517; its trade, 518; 
Russians evacuate, 518 ; Japanese occupy, 519, 
520-522; Russo-Chinese bank at, 520; Jap- 
anese occupy Old, ii. 27 ; Japanese occupation 
of, 500 ; Cossacks raid, 504 ; Russians driven 
out of, 507. 

Niu-kia-tun, Japanese stores at, ii. 500 ; Russian 
attack on, 506. 

No-ar-chu, Tomb of, ii. 235. 

Noel, Admiral Sir Gerard, despatches supplies for 
Port Arthur, ii. 444. 

Nogi, General, drafts letter to soldiers in Port 
Arthur, ii. 390; death of his two sons, 411; 
replies to complaint of firing on Red Cross 
flag, 412 ; assents to conference at Shui-shi- 
ying, 438; meets Stoessel, 448-450; enters 
Port Arthur, 455 ; German Emperor confers 
Order upon, 461 ; advances on Mukden, iii. 71, 
83, 90. 

North Sea Inquiry : Appointment of Commis- 
sioners, ii. 511 ; first plenary sitting, 514 ; first 
public sitting, 515 ; Russian agents at Hull, 
518 ; evidence of witnesses, 518-521 ; conclu- 
sions of British and Russian Governments, iii. 
34 ; publication of false reading of report, 35 ; 
Commission report, 35 ; final sitting of Com- 
mission, 36 ; payment of fishermen's claims, 
38 ; important results of, 39. 

North Sea Outrage : Russians fire upon British 
fishing fleet, ii. 276-280, 302 ; action of British 
Government, 283, 285, 303,307; sympathy of 
Edward VII. for victims, 284 ; attitude of 
Russian Admiralty and Foreign Office, 286; 
Continental criticism, 286 ; action taken by 
British Admiralty, 286-296, 307 ; Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky on, 296-299; Japanese sym- 
pathy for victims, 303 ; Mr. Balfour's state- 
ment, 303 ; Continental rejoicing over probable 
peaceful solution, 306; Lord Lansdowne's 
speech at Guildhall banquet, 308 ; Russian 
feeling with regard to punishment of her 
ofiicers, 309 ; Articles of Convention, 309-311 ; 
Japan's feelings concerning, 342. 

Norwegian crews describe damage done at Port 
Arthur i. 108. 

Nossi Be, Baltic Fleet at, iii. 3-7, 10. 

Novi Krai, Port Arthur newspaper, i. 178. 

Novih, Gallant conduct of, i. 25 ; attacks enemy, 
354 ; leaves Port Arthur, ii. 34 ; reaches Kiao- 
chau, 40 ; at Kiao-chau, 67 ; at Island of 
Sakhalin, 69 ; her fight with Tsushima, 70-72, 
74 ; sunk in Korsakovsk harbour, 73-76 ; salv- 
ing guns of, 367. 

No2u, General, Character of, i. 128 ; his advance 
on Liao-yang, ii. 114, 121, 128, 140-146; at 
battle of Sha-ho, 252, 254 ; advances on 
Mukden, iii. 67, 75, 87; crosses the Hun, 
88. • 

Nurses, Russian women's application to become 

Army, i. 88. 
Nyrodt, Captain Count, Death of, i. 474. 



O'Beirne, Mr. Hugh, British agent, ii. 511. 

Oboro collides with Ihaauchi, i. 304. 

Oda, Captain, i. 181. 

Oda mine, i. 181, 308. 

Odessa, Discontent of reservists at, ii. 352-354 ; 
riots in, iii. 211. 

Ohara, Colonel, Gallantry of, i 540. 

Oku, General, i. 128 ; commences operations 
against Nan-shan position, 338 ; his movements 
after battle of Telissu, 400; his advance on 
Kai-chau, 468-474; his movements on Ta-shi- 
chao, 476-478 ; in front of Ta-shi-chao, 505 ; 
occupies Hai-cheng, ii. 27 ; his ■ methodical 
movements, 95, 98 ; north of Hai-cheng, 99, 
100, 114; his advance upon Liao-yang, 121, 
139-146 ; at battle of Sha-ho, 251, 252 ; ad- 
vances on Mukden, iii. 70, 75, 78. 

Okuma, Count, on Japanese finance, ii. 340, 

Oleg, Description of,ii. 228. 

Omoso, Japanese raid on, iii. 202. 

One Tree Hill, Fighting at, ii. 256-258. 

Orel, Accidents to, i. 287, ii. 226 ; mutiny on, iii. 

5- 

Oriental Courier, Vladivostok daily paper, i. 267 

Orloff, General, at Yen-tai, ii. 148 ; recalled, 148. 

Oshima, Loss of, iii. 134. 

Oshio, Lieut. Tokutaro, describes advance on 
Mukden, iii. 78, 93 ; on fighting round Muk- 
den, 103. 

OssUabya, Description of, ii. 227. 

Otaru Maru, Sinking of, i. 214. 

Oushakoff, Sinking of, iii. 162. 

Outer Open Head, ii. 376 ; Japanese capture, 
379-382. 

Outfits, Japanese soldiers', ii. 239-242. 

Oyama, Field-Marshal, Description of, i. 128 ; 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in Manchuria, 
359 ; leaves Tokio for the front, 419 ; his pro- 
clamation on treatment of wounded enemies, 
569 ; at Dalny, ii. 8 ; before Port Arthur, 12 ; 
blamed for failure of assault on Port Arthur, 
159 ; at battle of Sha-ho, 250, 252, 254 ; in 
Sha-ho region, 522 ; gives orders for vigorous 
pursuit of enemy in flight, iii. 60 ; announces 
Japanese occupation of Mukden, 94 ; enters 
Mukden, 106. 



Pacific Squadron, First {see Port Arthur arid 

Vladivostok Fleets). 
Pacific Squadron, Second (see Baltic Fleet). 
Pacific Squadron, Third, Captain Klado proposes 

despatch of, ii. 428 ; proposed composition of, 

430 ; difficulties of manning, 434 ; formation 

of, 430-435 ; ships forming, iii. 7 ; leaves 

Jibutil, 10 ; joins Baltic Fleet, 18. 
Pacific Squadron, Fourth, iii. 7. 
Pak-chen, Skirmish near, i. 144-146. 
Pa- li-chwang, Japanese capture, ii. 163 ; Russians 

destroy trenches in front of, 164. 
Pallaia, Sinking of, ii. 407 ; condition of, 446 ; 

Japanese raise, iii. 217. 
Pan-ling, Engagement at, i. 509. 
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Peace Conference, Meeting of, iii. 218, 220; 
Japanese demands at, 222. 

Peace, International call for, iii. 175 ; European 
reception of news of, 226; Treaty of, 229-231. 

Pear Tree Hill, Japanese attack, ii. 163. 

Pe-chi-li, Gulf of, Japanese reconnaissances in, 
i. 276. 

Pelem, Captain, at Chifu, ii. 392-395. 

Pen-si-hu, Japanese at, ii. 247; fighting near, 248, 
250, 251, 252. 

Pei'esviet leaves Port Arthur, ii. 34 ; seriously 
damaged, 39 ; returns to Port Arthur, 40 ; 
Japanese shell, 320 ; sinking of, 407 ; condi- 
tion of, 446 ; Japanese raise, iii. 217. 

Peterburg passes the Dardanelles, i. 453 ; stops 
Malacca, 454 ; tows Malacca, 523 ; ordered to 
stop seizing neutral ships, 530, ii. 86. 

Peterhof, Russian Council of War at, ii. 195, 267. 

Petersburg {see St. Petersburg). 

Petroff, Lieut., Death of, ii. 165. 

Petropavlosk, Description of, i. 185, 186; sinking 
of, i8g, 308. 

Pflug, General, ii. 271. 

Pigeon Bay, Position of, i. 168 ; fighting near, 
ii. 320. 

Ping-yang, Position of, i. 134,. 142; Japanese 
movements in, 138, 142 ; sufferings of Russian 
troops, 149 ; Japanese march to the Yalu 
from, 156. 

Pi-tsu-wo, Situation of, i. 218; Japanese land at, 258. 

Plehve, M., Assassination of, i. 560. 

Pobieda, Description of, i. 185, 186; damaged by 
mine, igo ; Japanese shell, ii. 320 ; sinking 
of, 407 ; condition of, 446 ; Japanese raise, 
iii. 217. 

Poland, Disturbances in, ii. 490, iii. 23, 211. 

Poltava, Description of, i. 185 ; Japanese shell, ii. 
320; sinking of, 407; condition of, 446; 
Japanese raise, iii. 217. 

Port Adams, Japanese movements at, i. 355 ; 
General Oku at, 376. 

Port Arthur, Attacks on Russian Fleet at, i. 17-26 ; 
excitement and nervousness at, 40, 304 ; de- 
stroyers attack, 51-56, 304; plans of, 54, 211 ; 
Russian preparations for siege, 56 ; attempts 
to "seal," 60-64, I7°'i757 210-215, 351; 
sufferings of refugees from, 68 ; firing on 
lumber rafts, 98 ; Stoessel reprimands 
officers, 99 ; bombarded, 105-109, 167-170, 
194, 310, 351; spies in, no; preparations 
for defence, 112; celebration of sixth anni- 
versary of Russian occupation, 175 ; its 
paper, Novi Krai, Iij8; Japanese laying sub- 
marine mines, 181 ; Russian belief in its 
impregnability, 205 ; life in, 206 ; Japan's 
attitude towards and knowledge of, 207 ; pre- 
mature explosion of Russian mine, 208 ; 
Japanese ruses, 208; Japanese attack train 
from, 218 ; last train into, 219, 351, 421 ; 
Stoessel's Order of May 6, 1904, 219 ; 
isolated, 258, 262, 278 ; Japanese naval recon- 
naissance near, 276 ; probable strength of its 
garrison, 278 ; its supplies and ammunition, 
279 ; its defensive possibilities, 280 ; description 
of, 303 ; divided Russian opinion with regard 
to relief of, 330, 366-370; its capture in 1894 
and defences in 1904, 333 ; escape of Russian 



ofiicer in Chinese junk, 351 ; on short rations, 
351 ; its deficient supply of coal, 352 ; Russian 
gunboat blown up in roadstead, 352 ; Chinese 
leave, 353, 420 ; Kuropatkin ordered to attempt 
relief of, 368 ; state of entrance channel to 
harbour, 421 ; Lieut. Burukoff's account of its 
condition, 430 ; its fortifications, 434 ; plan of 
its defences, 437 ; first serious fighting on 
land near, 439 ; preparations at Tokio to 
celebrate fall of, 440-442 ; Japanese attack in 
1894, 459-467; i'^ condition in July, 1904, ii. 
3-7; obscurity of siege operations, 8; torpedo- 
boat attack, 10 ; Japanese capture Wolf Hill, 
11-16; naval incidents, 16 ; result of its skilful 
defence on Russian and Japanese strategy, 
94; attack on Ta-ku-shan, 151; Japanese 
occupy Ta-ku-shan and Siao-kou-shan, 152; 
Japanese " parlementaire " enters, 154-156; 
Stoessel rejects terms for its surrender, 
155; foreign attaches leave, 157; general 
attack and capture of Poyodo fort, 157; 
fighting on I-shan Hills, 158 ; European and 
Japanese feeling on failure of grand attack 
upon, 159 ; Lao-li-tsui forts silenced, 160 ; 
attack on Zaredoutni, 160-162; capture of 
Pa-li-chwang, 163 ; Russian sortie from, 163 ; 
attack on Pear Tree and Two Dragon Hills, 
163 ; shortage of ammunition at, 164 ; life 
inside and outside, 164 ; individual acts of 
heroism, 165 ; Japanese preparations for 
attacking Er-lung-shan and Chi-huan-shan 
forts, 166, 315 ; description of forts close to 
Shui-shi-ying, 312-314; attack on Lung-yen 
redoubt, 316 ; attack on Metre Range, 316 ; 
capture of Temple and Reservoir redoubts, 
318 ; cost of meat and eggs, 319 ; shelling of 
ships in harbour, 319, 327 ; fighting round, 
320-322 ; blockade-running, 322 ; its condition 
in October, 1904, 323 ; " Birthday Attack " on, 
324-327 ; Japanese attacks on forts, 390, 395, 
411 ; Nogi suggests unofficial surrender, 
390 ; glimpses of life in, 391, 458 ; torpedo- 
boats leave, 392-395 ; plan of fort defence, 
395 ; capture of Metre Range, 397-405 ; ships 
in harbour destroyed, 407-410 ; complaints of 
Japanese firing on Red Cross flag, 412; capture 
of East Chi-huan-shan fort, 413 ; price of 
provisions, 414, 460 ; capture of Er-lung-shan 
fort, 414-416; capture of Sung-shu-shan fort, 
416;' deplorable condition of, 418; capture of 
Wang-tai, 436 ; diminished blockade line, 436 ; 
proposed evacuation of, 438-442 ; terms of 
surrender, 442 ; scenes after its surrender, 443 ; 
destroyers escape from, 445 ; number of 
captured prisoners and forts, 446 ; condition of 
its shipping, 446 ; damage done to, 447 ; 
Russian garrison leaves, 450 ; Japanese entry 
into, 455-458 ; value of captured spoil, 463 ; 
estimate of casualties, 463 ; reception of news 
of its fall by the world, 463-467, 471-473 ; 
military significance of its fall, 468-470 ; lessons 
from siege of, 551. 
Port Arthur Fleet, Japanese attack, i. 17-26; its 
■ destroyers engaged with Japanese destroyers, 
98-104, 306; decoyed out to sea, 182; Petro- 
favlosh sunk, 186-189, 308 ; damaged ships 
repaired, 420 ; emerges from harbour of Port 
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Arthur, 423 ; reported damage done to, 427 ; 
returns to Port Arthur, 427 ; guardship and 
destroyer sunk, 429 ; is ordered to join Vladi- 
vostok Fleet, ii. 34 jits fight with enemy, 36-39; 
portion returns to Port Arthur, 39, 57 ; its 
losses and injuries, 40-42 ; ships in neutral 
ports, 58-67 ; Sevastopol strikes mine, 160 ; 
its condition at time of surrender, 446 ; 
Japanese raise battleships of, iii. 217. 

Port Lazareff, Situation of, i. 267. 

Port of Niu-chwang [see Niu-chwang). 

Portsmouth, U.S., Peace Conference at, iii. 180, 
218. 220. 

Potemkine, Sub-Lieut., crosses Yalu, i. 166. 

Poyodo Fort, Japanese capture, ii. 157. 

Press Correspondents (see Correspondents, Press). 

Prisoners' Intelligence Bureau, Russia's neglect of, 
i. 447. 

Prisoners, International Lawon Treatment of, i. 569. 

Prinz Heinrich stopped by Smolensk, i. 454, 

Prize Courts, Jurisdiction of, i. 574. 

Pu-ho village. Position of, iii. 99. 

Pu-lan-tien, Japanese attack train near, i. 218 ; 
held by Russian Frontier Guards, 219. 

Putiloff, Colonel, decorated with Cross of St. 
Vladimir, ii. 256. 

Putiloff's Hill, Fighting at, ii. 256-258 ; Russians 
surrender, iii. 90. 

Putiloff works, Strikes at, ii. 478.- 



Raaben, Colonel, Death of, ii. 116. 

Radziwill, Prince, on fighting at Port Arthur, ii. 
151, 164. 

Raztoropny at Chifu, ii. 392-395. 

Red Cross Society, Malversation of funds for, i. 
287, ii. 349. 

Red Cross flag, Origin of stories of Japanese firing 
upon, i. 540 ; Russians fire upon, iii. 60. 

Red Sea, Russian warships in, i. 85. 

Red Sunday in St. Petersburg, ii. 480-484 ; its effect 
on Russian army, 494. 

Reform movement in Russia, ii. 474-491, iii. 20- 
33, 208, 211. 

Regimental colours. Use of, ii. 554. 

Reiss, Colonel, delegate at Shui-shi-ying, ii. 439. 

Reitzenstein, Rear-Admiral, commands Port Arthur 
cruiser division, ii. 38, 40, 42. 

Rennenkampf, General, wounded, i. 483 ; at battle 
of Sha-ho, ii. 247. 

Reservists, Russian, Calling out, ii. 188-190 ; dis- 
contented, 354; riots of, iii. 33. 

Reservoir Redoubt, Port Arthur, Capture of, ii. 318. 

Reshitelny takes refuge at Chifu, ii. 42 ; Japanese 
capture, 58. 

Retvisan, Alertness of, i. 60, 62,64; damaged, 420; 
Japanese shell, ii. 320 ; sinking of, 4.07 ; con- 
dition of, 446 ; Japanese raise, iii. 217. 

Reval, Baltic Fleet at, ii. 280-282. 

Reventlow, Count, on North Sea Outrage, ii. 286. 

Rodionoff, Commander, Gallantry of, iii. 159. 

Roosevelt, President Theodore, endeavours to effect 
peace, iii. 176 ; meets Peace Plenipotentiaries, 
220 ; appeals to Tsar on indemnity question, 
224. 



Rosen, Baron, Peace Plenipotentiary, iii. 180. 

Rossia, Description of, i. 38, 389 ; sinks Sado Mam, 
392-394 ; attempts to rescue Rurik, ii. 50, 51, 
55 ; condition of, 367. 

Rostachakovski, Lieutenant, at Chifu, ii. 58. 

Roudneff, Captain, i. 29, 30. 

Royusan (see Metre Range). 

Rozhdestvensky, Admiral, appointed commander 
of Baltic Fleet, ii. 220 ; career of, 224-226 ; his 
nervousness, 281 ; his report on North Sea 
Outrage, 296-299 ; at Tangier, 308 ; sails for 
Far East, 308 ; punishes officers for drunken- 
ness, 421 ; off Madagascar, 426 ; Russian ex- 
planation of his conduct in North Sea, 516 ; 
his discipline of Baltic Fleet, iii. 4 ; leaves 
Nossi Be,-io; impulsiveness of, 12 ; in French 
territorial waters, 18 ; effects junction with 
Niebogatoff, 127 ; sails through Tsu-Shima 
Strait, 131, 135, 139 ; his fighting force at 
battle of Sea of Japan, 142; is wounded, 150 ; 
surrenders, 162. 

Rurik, i. 38, 389, 390; ii. 47; sinking of, 

50-53- 
Russia, Strategical importance of Korea to, i. i ; 
her failure to evacuate Manchuria, 2 ; her aijn 
for supremacy in Asia, 4 ; possible result of 
ultimate defeat by Japan, 6 ; procrastination 
in negotiations previous to war, 14 ; fires first 
shot, 16 ; her Fleet at Port Arthur, 17 ; three 
classes of her army, 71 ; fervour and super- 
stition of peasantry, 79 ; her scheme for naval 
reinforcements in Japanese waters, 85 ; land 
forces in Manchuria in March, 1904, 86 ; en- 
thusiasm of feminine, 88 ; her leading generals, 
124-127; announcement of the arming of her 
convicts, 283 ; doubts Chinese neutrality, 283 ; 
her difficulties in Manchuria, 284-286 ; her 
forces in Far East at end of May, 1904, 286; 
war scandals in, 287 ; state of unrest in, 288 ; 
her forward policy, 295, 300 ; her belief in 
power of bluff, 297 ; gulf between Government 
and governed, 300 ; difficulties confronting 
military authorities, 330-332 ; mobilisation of 
St. Petersburg Army Corps, 361 ; her neglect 
of "prisoners' intelligence bureau," 447; mo- 
bilisation hampered by irregularities, 447, 448 ; 
estimated cost of war per day, 450 ; unpopu- 
larity of war in, 451, 560 ; her Volunteer Fleet, 
452 ; her treatment of neutral shipping, 523- 
534 ; protests against capture of Reshitelny, ii. 
59 ; claims right to repair ships at Shanghai, 
64 ; and neutral shipping, 77-87 ; her joy at 
birth of Tsarevitch, 90 ; strength of army in 
Manchuria after battle of Liao-yang, 185, 186 ; 
calls out reserves, 188-190 ; Council of War at 
Peterhof, 195, 267 ; her shipbuilding methods, 
220 ; meeting of Higher Naval Board at 
Tsarskoe Seloe, 222 ; shortage of officers in 
Navy^. 224 ; attitude of her Admiralty and 
Foreign Office after North Sea Outrage, 286, 
309 ; formation of Second and Third Armies, 
347; public feeling regarding war, 352-356, 
359-363 ; preparations for winter campaign, 
356-363 ; effect of war upon her trade, 362 ; 
reception of news of fall of Port Arthur in, 
471-473 ; revolutionary movements in, 474-491 ; 
iii. 20-33, 208 ; despondency in, 123 ; her losses 
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and expenses to March, 1905, 123 ; financial 
condition after battle of Mukden, 124; receives 
news of battle of Sea of Japan, 167 ; decides 
to continue war, 176; her initial attitude to- 
wards Peace Conference, 179; granted National 
Assembly, 211; riots in, 211; disaffection in 
her Navy, 213 ; her new naval policy, 214. 

Russian Admiralty attempts to purchase foreign 
steamers, iii. 9. 

Russian Admiralty Memorandum, ii. 526. 

Russian cavalry. Failure of, iii. 238. 

Russian officers, Callousness of, ii. 451-454. 

Russians, National and religious belief of, i. 4 ; 
refugees on Siberian Railway, 68 ; cheerfulness 
of soldiers, 70 ; soldiers' belief in Japanese 
magic, 150 ; their growing unfriendliness with 
Chinese, 284 ; transport and hospital arrange- 
ments, 446 ; avoidance of military service, 447, 
560 ; faulty method of officering units, 555 ; 
recuperative power of troops, 565 ; estimated 
losses up to July, 1904, 566 ; sufferings of 
soldiers, ii. 27 ; dissipation and demoralisation 
of officers at Liao-yang, 105, 118, 231 ; lack of 
competent officers in Manchurian army, 172 ; 
reluctance of reservists to serve, 190 ; Chinese 
clothing used by troops, 236 ; religious fervour 
of, 246. 

Russo-Chinese Bank, i. 520 ; moves to Tie-ling, ii. 
100. 

Rutkovsky, Major-General, Death of, ii. 116. 

Rykoff, Japanese occupy, iii. 187, 



Sado Maru, Sinking of, i. 392-394, ii. 339. 

Sa-erh-pau, Position of, ii. 530; fighting at, 532; 
Japanese capture, 534. 

Sagami Maru, Sinking of, i. 214. 

Saimatse, Fighting at, i. 358 ; Japanese occupy, 
411 ; Japanese outposts attacked near, 412- 
414 ; fighting near, 479, 482. 

St. George, Russian superstition concerning, i. 78. 

St. Petersburg receives news of death of Admiral 
Makaroff, i. igo ; news of battle of Nan-shan, 
346 ; mobilisation of its army corps, 361 ; anti- 
war demonstrations in, 560 ; strikes in, ii. 475- 
485 ; petition of workers, 479 ; Red Sunday, 
480-484 ; labour disturbances in, iii. 26. 

Saigon, Diana at, ii. 65. 

Saito, Admiral, i. 359. 

Saitzza, Fighting at, ii. 128. 

Saiyen, Description of, i. 340, 344 ; sinking of, ii. 
407. 

Sakhalin, Island of, ii. 6g ; history of, iii. 182 ; 
Japanese operations against, 183-1S9 ; partial 
cession of, 224. 

Sakharoff, General, Minister of War, ii. 195, 271 ; 
resignation of, iii. 215. 

Salmra Maru, Sinking of, i. 212. 

Samalind, Island of. Skirmish on, i. 166. 

Samejima, General, captures East Chi-huan-shan 
fort, ii. 4I4. 

Sampsbnoff, General, at Telissu, i. 555. 

Sanchaho, Fighting near, ii.'507. 

San-de-pu, Operations round, ii. 522, 530, 534 ; 
description of, 523. 



Sanshan Island bombarded, i. log. 

San-tai-tzu, Position of, iii. 100. 

Sasaki, General, moves on Feng-hwang-cheng, i. 

251. 
Sassulitch, General, at battle of Yalu, i. 234, 238, 

239, 243 ; at battle of Kiu-hen-cheng, 316. 
Sayegi, Captain, Death of, i. 311. 
Scandia, Russian seizure of, i. 530, 531, 532. 
Schwab, Mr., visits St. Petersburg, iii. 7. 
Sea of Japan, Battle of : Russian and Japanese 

fighting forces at, iii. 142-146 ; disposition of 

fleets, 147; defeat of Russian Fleet, 147-165; 

its sequel, 166; its salient features, 170; 

lessons from, 171. 
Selborne, Earl of, ii. 287. 
Sen-iu-cheng {see Sun-yao-chen). 
Seoul, Description of, i. 131 ; Japan's influence in, 

133. 314 ; riots in, ii. 207. 
Serge, Grand Duke {see Grand Duke Serge). 
Sevastopol damaged, i. 108 ; strikes mine, ii. 160 ; 

torpedo attacks on, 408-410 ; condition of, 

446. 
Sevastopol, Mutiny among sailors at, ii. 485. 
Seymour, Admiral Sir Edward, comments on the 

war, ii. 555. 
Sha-ho, Battle of, ii. 247-256; episodes of its 

battlefield, 256-258 ; its awful carnage, 258 ; 

extraordinary number of guns fired in, 262 ; 

casualties, 263 ; military and historical aspects 

of, 264-266. 
Sha-ho Region, Movements in , ii. 377-389 , con- 
dition of armies in, 494-498; fighting in, 498- 

5og ; operations in, 522 ; Japanese attacks on 

defences, iii. 5g, 65. 
Sha-ho River, Description of, ii. 246. 
Sha-ho-pu, Description of, ii. 247; fighting near, 

254, 260 {see also Sa-erh-pau). 
Shanchutse, Fighting at, i. 487. 
Shanghai, Russian cruisers at, ii. 64. 
Shang-shi-tan, Japanese occupy, i. 516. 
Shan-tung, German activity in, ii. 211. 
Shao-ping-tao, Japanese reconnaissance near, i. 

354- 
Shih-li River, Fighting near, ii. 250. 
Shih-li-ho Stream, Course of, ii. 246 ; fighting 

near, 250 
Shimadi, Lieut., Rescue of, i. 174 
Shimonoseki, Straits of, Japanese transports sunk 

near, i. 3go-394. 
Shimucheng, Japanese capture, ii. 26. 
Shin-king, Japanese occupy, iii. gg. 
Shinto funeral rites, i. 306-308, 4g2-494. 
Shinto ritual. Festivities following, iii. 200. 
Shipbuilding methods in Russia, h. 220. 
Shiraliumo injured, i. 427. 
Shirasawa, Lieutenant, Death of, ii. 20. 
Shou-shan-pao, Fighting near, ii. 123. 
Shtakelberg, Baron, shells Japanese trading 

steamers, i. 38-40. 
Shtchensnovitch, Captain, of Retvisan, wounded, ii. 

34- 
Shu-shan Hills, Russians retire upon, ii. 115; 
fighting upon, 122; Japanese take possession 

of, 133' 
Shu-shan, Mount, ii. 120. 
Shui-shi-ying, Fighting near, ii. 163 ; description of 

forts near, 312-314 ; operations south of, 315 ; 
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conference for surrender of Port Arthur at, 
438-442 ; meeting of Stoessel and Nogi, 448- 
450- 

Siao-kou-shan, Japanese occupy, ii. 152. 

Siao-ping-tao Bay, Japanese bombarding in, i. 439. 

Siberian Railway, i. 65 ; Lake Baikal, 65-67 ; suffer- 
ings of refugees on, 68 ; conveyance of troops 
on, 68, 286, 556 ; its guards in Manchuria, 73, 
75 ; Sungari Bridge, 74 ; punishment of 
wreckers, 76-78 ; placed under martial law, 78 ; 
its frontier guards, 286 ; transport and hospital 
trains on, 446 ; construction of Circum-Baikal 
section, ii. 187; working of, 350. 

Sick and wounded, International Law for Treatment 
of, i. 569. 

Si-kwan-tun Japanese attack Russian positions at, 
ii. 147. 

Silni, Stranding of, i. 175. 

Sin-Chyong, Russians at, ii. 200 

Singapore, Baltic Fleet off, iii. 11. 

Sin-ho-cheng, Fighting near, ii. 386. 

Sin-min-ting, Situation of, ii. 236 ; Japanese enter, 
iii. 73. 

Sissio Veliki, Description of, ii. 227. 

Siung-yue-cheng (see Sun-yao-chen). 

Siu-yen, Position of, i. 252 ; Japanese occupy, 358, 
411 ; its importance and situation, 411. 

Sivoutch aground in Liao river, i. 478 . 

Skalsky, Captain, oi Peterhurg, ii. 85. 

Skarzysko, Anarchy at, iii. 23. 

Skobeleff, General, Russian peasantry's belief con- 
cerning, i. 80 ; his correction of unsteady 
troops in 1877, 152. 

SkrydlolT, Admiral, succeeds Admiral Makaroff, 
i. 194 ; career and personal appearance of, 194 ; 
wastes time at St. Petersburg, 195 ; takes com- 
mand in Pacific, 268 ; raiding, 387, 398 ; his 
statement concerning the sinking of the Knight 
Commander, 500 ; recalled to St. Petersburg, 

ii- 373- 

Smirnoff, Lieut. -General, Character of, i. 126. 

Smith, Captain, Death of, ii. 279. 

Smolensk passes Dardanelles, i. 453 ; stops Prim 
Heinrich, 454; ordered to cease seizing neutral 
ships, 530, ii. 86 ; stops Comedian, 83. 

Song-Ching, Russians at, ii. 200. 

Sonntag, Russians fire upon, ii. 301. 

Sosa, Lieutenant, Death of, i. 212. 

Sosnowice, Strikes at, iii. 25. 

Spaun, Admiral Baron von, ii. 514. 

Special Correspondents (see Correspondents, Press). 

Spiridonoff, Colonel, takes trainload of ammuni- 
tion to Port Arthur, i. 219 ; erects new search- 
light on Liao-ti-shan promontory, 351. 

Stackelberg, General, at Telissu, i. 374, 555 ; his 
movements after Telissu, 400 ; wounded, ii. 122, 
127. 

Stark, Admiral, Censure of, i. 41. 

Slepanoff, Captain, mine-laying, i. 36 ; death of, 37. 

Steregutchy, Sinking of, i. 102, 306. 

Sterpetski, Major-General, Character of, i. 125. 

Stevens, Mr. D. W., appointed Diplomatic Adviser 
to Korean Government, ii. 20S. 

Stoessel, General, reprimands officers, i. 99 ; 
sprinkled with splinters of shells, 108 ; his 
Order of May 6, 1904, 219 ; defending Wolf 
Hill, ii. 12 ; receives Japanese " parlementaire," 



154-156; refuses to surrender Port Arthur. 
155 ; his cheeriness, 164 ; Japanese attitude 
toward, 271 ; his farewell message to Tsar, 
323 ; complains of Japanese firing on Red 
Cross flag, 412; proposes evacuation of Port 
Arthur, 438 ; his action in blowing up ships, 
444 ; meets Nogi, 448-450 ; leaves Cherashi, 
452 ; Russian Admiral's charges against, 458 ; 
German Emperor confers Order upon, 460 ; 
in Japan and Russia, 462 ; Dr. Morrison's 
charges against, 470. 

Stoessel, Madame, Heroic conduct of, ii. 151. 

Straits of Shiraonoseki, Japanese transports sunk 
near, i. 390-394. 

Strasny, Sinking oj i. 181. 

Street, Captain, Russiaa attempt to bribe, i. 523. 

Strikes (see Reform movements ; also St. Petersburg). 

Submarine mines beyond territorial waters, i. 275. 

Suez Canal, Baltic Fleet passes through, ii. 423-425. 

Sukuchin, Japanese at, i. 231. 

Su-ma-pao, Position of, ii. 531 ; fighting at, 533. 

Sungari, Destruction of, i. 30, 31. 

Sungari River, Importance of bridge across, i. 74 ; 
punishment of bridge-wreckers, 76. 

Sun-shu-shan fort, Japanese attack, ii. 163; 
Russians attack Japanese mines, 326 ; silenced, 
390 ; attack upon, 397 ; capture of, 416. 

Sun-yao-chen, Situation of, i. 400 ; Japanese 
occupy, 406 ; fighting near, 470. 

Supply and transport arrangements, Japanese, ii. 
28-31 ; Russian, 31. 



Ta-fang-shen, Situation of, i. 375 ; Russians retreat 

from, 382. 
Taihoku Maru, mine-laying, i. 354. 
Tai-shu-kou, Japanese attack upon, ii. no. 
Tai-tse River, Japanese cross, ii. 130; Kuro- 

patkin's offensive movements on, 136. 
Tai-tse-ho River, Russians cross, ii. 247. 
Tai Tsung, conqueror of China, ii. 234 ; tomb of, 

235- 
Tajima, Captain, Death of, 11. 408. 
Takahira, Mr., Peace Plenipotentiary, iii. 178. 
Takanouchi, Captain, of Hayatori, i. 55. 
Takasago, Loss of. iii. 134. 
Tahashima Maru, Russians overhaul, i. 496. 
Takayanagi, Commander, Death of, i. 214. 
Ta-khe Bay, Fighting in, ii. 320. 
Takushan, Japanese forces landed at, i. 260, 

358 ; position of, ii. 151 ; Japanese occupy, 

152. 
Talien Bay, Submarine mines at, 1. 36. 
Talien-wan, in 1894, i. 460. 
Talien-wan Bay, Mine-clearing in, i. 353, 430. 
Taling Pass, Russians driven out of, i. 418; 

fighting at, ii. 237. 
Tang-ho, Russian position at, ii. 104 ; capture of, 

115- 
Tang-ho River, Fighting on, u. 110-112 ; Japanese 

cross, 112-144. 
Tao-pao (see Sa-erh-pau). 
TaPass, Japanese capture, iii. 62. 
Ta-ping-ling, Fighting round, i. 510-515 ; Russians 

evacuate, 515. 
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Ta-ping-ling Heights, Russians on, i. 503. 

Ta-shi-chao, Japanese destroy railway at, i. 259 ; 
Russian forces at, 409, 506 ; situation of, 476- 
478 ; M. Bezobrazoff at, 508 ; battle of, 510- 
516; Russian retreat from, 516; Japanese 
railway injured at, ii. 504-506. 

Taurida, Number of absentee reservists in, ii. 190. 

Telissu, Battle of, i. 372-382, 540; losses, 383, 400. 

Temple Hill [see Namaokayama). 

Temple Redoubt, Port Arthur, Capture of, ii. 318. 

Terashima, Lieutenant, at Chifu, ii. 58. 

Terrible watches Russian ships, i. 454. 

Thea, Russians sink, i. 502, 534. 

Tie-ling, Russo-Chinese I3ank moves to, ii. 100; 
Russians at, 232, 236, 238 ; Japanese occupy, 
iii. 104. 

Tie-ling gorge, iii. 104. 

Tien-tzu-ling, Japanese occupy, ii. 23 

Tiger Hill {see Husan). 

Tita, Japanese capture, iii. 84. 

Toba Maru, Raiding expedition by, ii. 366. 

Togo, Admiral, Personal appearance of, i. 21 ; 
bombards Port Arthur, 167-170; his report on 
attempt to block Port Arthur, 175 ; decoys 
Russian Fleet from Port Arthur, 182 ; his 
report of third attempt to " seal " Port Arthur, 
215 ; promoted to Kaigun Taisho, 359 ; pur- 
sues Port Arthur Fleet, 422-427 ; sinks Russian 
guardship and destroyer, 429 ; receives Naval 
Attaches, 564, ii. 10; cripples Port Arthur 
Fleet, 34-46 ; his summary of blockading oper- 
ations at Port Arthur, 410 ; in Chin-hai Bay, 
iii. 136; his fighting force at battle of Sea of 
Japan, 143; defeats Russian Fleet, 147-165; 
is struck by splinter, 150 ; visits Rozhdest- 
vensky, 166. 

Tokio, Preparations to celebrate fall of Port 
Arthur at, i. 440-442 ; discouraged on failure 
of assault on Port Arthur, ii. 159 ; rejoices 
after battle of . Liao-yang, 167 ; . celebrates 
surrender of Port Arthur, 454. 

Tokiwa, Description of, ii. 47. 

Tomsk, Religious excitement at, i. 80. 

Tomuchan, Japanese capture, ii. 26. 

Tonghaks in Northern Korea, i. 157. 

Torpedo-boat destroyers, Description of, i. 51 ; 
flotilla attack off Port Arthur, 51-56, 304 ; duel 
off Port Arthur, 99-104. 

Totomi Maru, Sinking of, i. 214. 

To-wan, Japanese occupy, ii. 23. 

Trade, Effect of war upon Russian-, ii. 362. 

Transport arrangements, Japanese, ii. 28-31 ; 
Russian, 31. 

Transport, horse, Japanese, ii, 28-30. 

Trawling fleet, British, Russians fire upon, ii. 
276-280. 

Treaty of Alliance between Britain and Japan, iii. 
227. 

Treaty of Peace, iii. 229-231. 

Trepofif, General, made Governor-General of St. 
Petersburg, ii. 486 ; appointed Chief of 
Gendarmerie, iii. 208. 

Troubetskoi, Prince, Letter of, ii. 475 ; heads depu- 
tation from Zemstvos, iii. 210. 

Tsar, The, grief at death of Admiral Makaroff, i. 
191 ; his weak character, 288 ; calls Council 
of War, 368; wishes " God-speed " to troops. 



447 ; expresses determination to continue war, 
ii. 91 ; his message to Kuropatkin after battle 
of Liao-yang, 172; his letter to General 
Gripenberg, 192 ; his confidence in officers of 
foreign origin, 192- 194; reviews Baltic Fleet 
at Reval, 280-282 ; expresses regret for North 
Sea Outrage, 286 ; his Order with reference to 
fall of Port Arthur, 473,; his Imperial Ukase 
to Senate, 474 ; blesses the Neva, 475 ; flees to 
Tsarskoe Selo, 484 ; receives Gripenberg, 536 ; 
at Tsarskoe Selo, iii. 30 ; issues Reform Re- 
script, 31; receives news of battle of Sea of 
Japan, 167 ; concedes greater religious liberty, 
208 ; receives deputation from Zemstvos, 210 ; 
grants Russian Constitution, 210 ; initiates 
new naval policy, 214 ; meets German Em- 
peror, 218; and Peace Conference, 224; signs 
Treaty of Peace, 231. 

Tsarevitch, Birth of, ii. 90 ; christening of, 91. 

Tsarevitch, Description of, i. 18 ; disablement of, 
20 ; injuries to, 420 ; steams out of Port Arthur 
harbour, 424, ii. 34 ; damaged by shell, 36 ; 
attacked by torpedo-boats, 40 ; reaches Kiao- 
chau, 40 ; dismantled, 63. 

Tsarskoe Selo, Fiery barrier tried at, i. 164 ; 
Council of War at, ii. 368 ; Meeting of Russian 
Higher Naval Board at, iii. 222. 

Tsinan, Russians overhaul, i. 499 

Tsing-tau, German control at, ii. 62, 63 ; Germany's 
attitude towards Russian ships at, ii. 214. 

Tsuguru Straits, Vladivostok Fleet in, i. 394, 496, 

Tsukushi, Description of, i. 340. 

Tsushima, Description of, ii. 69 ; fights with Novik, 
70-72, 74. 

Tsu-Shima Strait, Russian Fleet in, iii. 131, 135, 

139- 

Tumen River, Russians build pontoon bridge 
across, i. 371 ; Russian movements near, ii. 
igg. 

Tu-men Pass, Fighting at, ii. 255. 

Tung Ling, Mukden tomb, ii. 235. 

Tungmasa, Fighting near, ii 506. 

Turen-chen, Battle of, ii. 174. 

Turent-cheng (see Kiu-lien-cheng). 

Turgenieff, Lieutenant, Gallantry of, ii. 260. 

Turkey, Possible effect of Russo-Japanese War 
upon, i. II ; her attitude during the war, 318. 

Tu-tai-tse, Fighting at, ii. 528. 

Two Dragon Hill, Japanese attack, ii. 163 ; pre- 
parations for again attacking, 166. 
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Udutun, Fighting at, ii. 387. 

Ukhtomsky, Rear-Admiral, commands ironclad 
division of Port Arthur Fleet, ii. 34 ; returns 
to Port Arthur, 39; deprived of command, 

57- 
United States, Possible effect of Russo-Japanese 
War upon, i. 7 ; her feeling on submarine mines 
beyond territorial waters, 275 ; her attitude 
during the war, 319; and Russian treatment 
of neutral shipping, 534 ; protests against 
Russian confiscation of flour on Arabia, ii. 83 ; 
Japan's relations vith, 343-345 ; reflections on 
fall of Port Arthur in, 466 ; warns Russia 
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against use of Philippine Islands, iii. 12 (see 
aho Portsmouth). 
Uriu, Rear-Admiral, i. 16; destroys Varyag and 
Korietz, 29-32 ; promoted, 359. 



V 



Varyag, Destruction of, i. 29-32 ; its crew engaged 
for Baltic Fleet, ii. 223 ; pa,rtial refloating of, 
iii. 217. 

Velitcho, Major-General, Character of, i. 126. 

Vefestchagin, Vassili, i. 186; death of, 190. 

Vigo, Baltic Fleet at, ii. 296, 307. 

Vinegradsky, Captain, Raid by, i. 397. 

Vitoft, Admiral, issues from Port Arthur harbour, 
ii. 34 ; death of, 36. 

Vladivostok, Natural advantages of, i. 90 ; pro- 
clamation of state of siege, go ; Japanese leave, 
91 ; its reserves called up, 92 ; its harbour, 
92-94, 196 ; bombardment of, 94-98 ; panoramic 
view of, 198 ; its civilian population in April, 
1904, 198 ; privation in, 198 ; war preparations 
in, 199 ; civilian residents leave, 267, 397 ; 
Alexeieff visits, ii. 56; its advantages as a 
military station over Port Arthur, 92 ; move- 
ments in and round, 364-375 ; Japanese opera- 
tions against, iii. 191 ; condition of its fortifi- 
cations in 1905, 193. 

Vladivostok Fleet, Ships forming, i. 38, 92, 
196 ; Japanese search for, 196 ; descends on 
Gen-san, 200-202 ; narrowly missed by Admiral 
Kamimura, 202 ; sinks Japanese trading 
steamer, 202 ; sinks Kinshiu Mavu, 203 ; puts 
out to sea, 387, 389 ; sinks Japanese trans- 
ports, 390-394 ; stops British steamer, 394 ; 
returns to Vladivostok, 395 ; off Kokkaido, 
495, 496; two German-built ships join, 405 ; 
in Tsuguru Strait, 496-503 ; sinks Knight 
Commander, 498 ; overhauls Tsiiian, 499 ; sinks 
Thea, 502 ; defeated by Admiral Kamimura, ii. 
47-56; loss oiRurili, 47, 50-53 ; repairing, 367. 

Vladivostok Prize Court, Arbitrary procedure of, 
i. 531 ; some decisions reversed, ii. 364, 

Volga River, Attempt to blow up railway bridge 
over, i. 78 

Volkoff, Russian spy. Adventures of, i. 556. 

Volunteer Fleet, Russian, i. 452. 

Von Essen, Captain, Gallant conduct of, i. 25 ; 
publicly commended, 41. 

Von Spaun, Admiral Baron, ii. 514; on North Sea 

Inquiry, iii. 36-38. 
Vorognetz, General, proclaims state of siege at 
Vladivostok, i. 90. 
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Wa-fang-kau, Engagement at, i. 355-357 ; battle of, 

372-382 ; losses, 383. 
Wai-tau-shan, ii. 376 ; Japanese capture, 379-382. 
Wang-fu Pass, Japanese capture, iii. 66. 
Wang-tai Fort, Capture of, ii. 436. 
War Correspondents (see Correspondents, Press). 
War, International Laws of, i. 567-576. 
War, Russo-Japanese, Causes of, i. 1-6, 294; its 

danger to other nations, 6-14; its beginning at 



Chemulpo, 13, 15 ; negotiations previous to, 
14; obscurity in opening of land campaign, 
ii3i 323, 324 ; historical retrospect of, 292-302; 
compared with war between Persia and 
Macedon, 294 ; general survey of, 304-316 ; 
attitude of other nations, 316-319 ; its strategical 
developments, 322 ; importance of telegraphy 
in, 323 ; largely brought about by M. Bezo- 
brazoff, 364; estimated daily cost to Russia, 
450 ; its unpopularity in Russia, 451 ; com- 
pared with Chino-Japanese War, 456 ; its effect 
on inner life of Japanese, 550 ; its wastage, ii. 
330 ; four phases of, iii. 234 ; calculated cost of, 
246. 

Warsaw, Riots in, ii. 475, iii. 23 ; attack on British 
Consuls in, ii. 490. 

Weigago, Fighting at, ii. 142. 

White, Sir George, at Gibraltar, ii. 295. 

Wi-ju, Russians evacuate, i. 158 ; entry of Japanese 
into, 159 ; Russians firing on, 230. 

Wireless telegrams, Use of, i. 184. 

Wiren, Captain, commands Port Arthur Fleet 

ii- 57- 
Witte, De, M. Sergius, Peace Plenipotentiary, iii. 

179 ; at Peace Conference, 218, 220, 224. • 
Wolf Hill, Japanese capture, ii. 11-16; position of, 

315- 
Wolseley, Lord, on Japan in 1860-1, i. 46. 
Wonsan (set! Gen-san). 
Worolsoff, Captain, Bravery of, i. 558. 



Yahiho Maru, Blowing up of, i. 173. 

Yalu River, Russian troops cross, i. 134; condition 
of Russian soldiers on, 136 ; description of, 162, 
226 ; position of Japanese and Russians on, 
162-164 ; skirmishes on, 165 ; Russian forces, 
221 ; Japanese forces, 222; Japanese pontoon 
train, 223 ; disposal of opposing forces, 226- 
228; Russians cross in four junks, 228; Japanese 
naval detachment at mouth of, 229 ; passage 
of, 229-233 ; fighting on, ii. 174. 

Yalu River, Battle of, i. 234-245 ; Russian and 
Japanese losses, 242 ; Russian forces, 244 ; 
Japanese forces, 245 ; scenes on battlefield, 
250. 

Yaraagata, Field-Marshal, Career of, i. 127; ap- 
pointed Generalissimo, 359 ; his despatch on 
treatment of foreign officers and correspond- 
ents, ii. 178. 

Yamaguchi, Lieut. -General, i. 130. 

Yamamoto, Admiral, promoted to Kaigun Taisho, 

i- 359- 
Yamanouchi gun-platform, i. 309. 
Yamaoka, Major, enters Port Arthur as "parle- 

mentaire," ii. 154. 
Yang-tse River, Russian victualling ships on, Ui. 

132. 
Yang-tzu-ling, Russian force at, ii. 18 ; battle of, 

19-23, 25. 
Yan-tai, Chunchuses attack coal mines at, i. 283. 
Yao-chi-san Hill, Situation of, i 476. 
Yashima, Loss of, iii. 134. 
Yasumura, Colonel, Death of, ii. 251. 
Yatsushiro, Captain oi Asama, i. 170. 
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Yedo MaTO,. Sinking. of, i. 214. Yahoton, Situfition of, i. 375. . 

Yefttsei,'iamh-la,yiDg, ,i. 36 ; destruction of, 37. Yung Ling village, ii. 235. " 

Yen-tai, Fighting at,'ii. 147 ; Japanese capttire, i4§, Yu-shu-ling-tzu, Russian force at, ii, 18 ; Japanese 

377; fighting, near, 250, 251. ' capture, 19 ; casualties, 23-25. 
Yi-lu town, Position.of, iii. 100. 

Ying-kau (see Niu-chwang). , Z 
Ying-kow, Russian £tful occupation of, i. 355. 

Yohosuka, Description of, i. 543. Zaredoutni Fort, Japanese attack upon, ii. 160- 

yoBejwja'ATara, Sinking of, i. 173. 162. 

Yongampo "port, i. 162. Zarubaieff, General, st Ta-,shi-chao, 1. 506-516. 

Yoshino, Loss of, i.''274, 310. Zemstvos, Deputation- received" by'Tsar, iii. 210. 

Youshukow, Position of, i. 228. Zensiw fdaru, Shelling of, i 38-40. 
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